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HENKY    MILTON. 


Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — Oh,  and  is  all  forgot? 
All  schoolday  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 

MIDSUMMER     NIGHT'S    DREAM. 


IN   THREE   VOLUMES. 
VOL.  I. 

LONDON: 

JOHN     OLLIVIER,     59,     PALL     MALL 
1840. 
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RIVALRY. 


CHAPTER  I 

Of  all  the  twelve  letters  which  the  postman 
delivered  "at  the  village  of  East  Leighton,  at 
the   hour  of  nine   o'clock   on  the   morning   of 

-  Wednesday,  the  23d  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1810,  the  most  important — and  by 
far  the  most  important — was  the  one  addressed 
to  Farmer  Thomas  Humphries  at  the  Manor- 
house,  and  written  by  Charles  Hardinge,  Esq., 
IM.A.,  barrister  at  law  by  profession,  and  ba- 
chelor by  condition. 

The  letter,  viewed  abstractedly,  had  nothing 

v  very  momentous  in  it ;  but  great  was  the  sen- 
sation  which  it  caused  in  the  village,  and  great 
were  the   events  which   resulted  from  it.      It 

J  briefly  stated  that  the  writer  had  determined  to 
quit  London,  and  to  reside  constantly  at  East 

VOL.    I.  B 
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Leigh  ton  ;  that  a  certain  oak  parlour  must  be 
given  up  by  the  farmer  to  be  converted  into  a 
library  ;  that  one  or  two  other  rooms,  specified 
and  described,  would  also  be  required  by  him 
in  addition  to  those  which  he  had  always  used  ; 
but  that  he  wished  no  alterations  to  be  made 
until  he  came  down.  He  utterly  forbade  all 
painting,  and  fixed  the  time  of  his  arrival  for 
that  day  month. 

News  in  a  country  village  does  not  fly  as 
quickly  as  sound,  electricity,  or  light ;  never- 
theless its  rate  of  travelling  is  marvellously 
rapid.  By  ten  o'clock  every  shopkeeper  in 
East  Leighton  had  heard  of  the  event,  with  the 
exception  of  one  sulky  baker,  whom  nobody 
spoke  to.  The  village  apothecary — for  what 
country  village  is  without  its  apothecary  ? — 
knew  it  before  half-past  nine.  He  did  at  once, 
what,  as  a  prudent,  sensible  man,  he  was  bound 
to  do  under  the  circumstances;  he  got  upon 
his  horse,  and  stopping  only  for  a  few  minutes 
on  his  route  to  dispose  of  one  dropsical  old 
woman,  and  two  children  in  the  measles,  he 
rode  straight  to  the  Manor-house  ;  saw  Farmer 
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Humphries  ;  talked  to  him  ;  read  the  letter  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  returned  up  (  the  street1  fully 
master  of  the  whole  affair. 

Great  as  is  the  pleasure  of  hearing  news,  the 
delight  of  telling  it  is  still  greater  ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
turning  his  poney's  head  aside,  and  stopping  a 
few  moments  at  the  romantic  cottage  of  the 
fair  Miss  Chamberlayne. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  cottage,  although  for- 
merly the  residence  of  a  butcher  retired  from 
the  toils  of  life  ;  and  although,  in  honour  of 
him,  its  next  tenant  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
no  whit  ashamed  to  follow  so  worthy  a  prede- 
cessor, had  given  it  the  name  of  u  Cleaver 
Lodge.''  But  when  its  present  fair  inmate  in 
her  turn  succeeded  to  the  curate,  that  name,  of 
course,  was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  some  con- 
siderable outlay  having  been  made  in  verandahs 
and  rustic  paling,  it  now  bore  upon  its  entrance 
gate  the  more  appropriate  name  of  "Eglan- 
tine Bower." 

England  can  boast  its  thousands  of  beautiful 
villages;  but  there  are  few  that  dwell  upon  the 
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eye,  or  the  memory,  with  more  delight  than 
those  which  skirt  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somer- 
setshire. The  lofty  summits  of  this  almost 
mountain  range,  and  the  more  elevated  portion 
of  its  sides,  are  open  downs  covered  with  the 
finest  turf,  and  dotted  over  with  innumerable 
sheep.  By  a  gentle  curve  the  hills  descend 
into  plains  of  the  richest  pasture,  as  level  as  the 
sea,  and  extending  field  beyond  field,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  some  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  accidents  of  the  soil,  the  enclosed 
grounds  creep  higher  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  at  others,  the  sheep-walks  almost 
reach  the  plain.  Luxuriant  trees  mark  this 
waving  boundary  line,  and  two  very  different 
kinds  of  scenery  are  brought  at  once  before  the 
eye,  in  immediate  and  beautiful  contrast. 

Our  ancestors  never  failed  to  select  the  best 
possible  situations  for  their  dwellings.  In  this 
region  they  had  placed  their  villages  among 
the  upper  woodlands,  equally  removed  from 
the  noxious  humidity  of  the  plain  and  the 
bleakness  of  the  hill.  Each  cluster  of  houses 
is  marked  by  the  lofty  and  graceful  tower  of  its 
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church,  the  characteristic  distinction  of  this 
part  of  England  ;  and  which,  while  it  is  almost 
as  beautiful  a  feature  in  the  distant  landscape 
as  the  slender  spires  of  Wiltshire  and  the  mid- 
land counties,  is,  when  viewed  nearer  at  hand, 
greatly  superior  to  them  in  grandeur  and  in 
architectural  beauty. 

Of  these  lovely  villages,  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  romantic,  was  East  Leighton.  Its  stately 
church  ;  the  old  Manor-house  placed  close  to 
its  hallowed  precincts ;  the  modest  vicarage, 
with  its  secluded  garden  stretching  up  the  hill ; 
the  group  of  cottages  which  formed  the 
"street"  interspersed  with  a  few  formal  houses 
of  greater  pretension,  and  skirted  by  two  or 
three  cottages,  whose  gay  verandahs  and  painted 
railings  indicated  the  gentility  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, formed  altogether  a  perfect  specimen  of 
an  English  village.  At  a  little  distance  stood 
the  splendid  lodges  of  Ryland  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Kennis,  and  one 
of  the  most  princely  mansions  in  the  west  of 
England  ;  the  lofty  and   ornamented   roofs  of 
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which  were  seen  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles,  surrounded  by  all  the  beauties  of  English 
scenery. 

Although  every  English  village  may  have  its 
apothecary  to  collect  news,  every  village  has 
not  so  delightful  a  personage  as  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  to  whom  it  can  be  repeated.  This 
fair  spinster  was  a  woman  of  genteel  family, 
and  had  resided  many  years  at  East  Leighton. 
She  was  tall  and  stately,  and  some  years  before 
had  ranked  among  the  county  beauties  ;  but 
alas  I  those  years  were  not  few.  However  a 
very  beautiful  and  fair  complexion,  light  blue 
eyes,  and  hair  so  auburn  and  so  redundant  as 
not  to  escape  suspicion,  rendered  her  still  a 
very  handsome  and  agreeable  looking  woman. 
Her  age  ranged  between  thirty-five  and 
fifty,  according  to  the  calculations  of  herself 
and  her  friends.  She  was  a  weak,  good-tem- 
pered, friendly  sort  of  person,  of  most  sensitive 
modesty,  as  befitted  her  single  state,  imper- 
fectly educated,  not  abundant  in  ideas,  vastly 
romantic,  a  great  dabbler  in  verses,  a  great 
reader,  a  great  talker,  and  ardently  attached 
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to  sesquipedalic  words,  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed were  not  always  placed  exactly  in  their 
proper  situations  ;  and  which,  employed  only 
by  fits  and  starts,  contrasted  somewhat  oddly 
with  the  homespun  tone  of  her  usual  language. 
We  repeat   that  she  was   a  gentlewoman   by 
birth,  and,  when  she  pleased,  she  was  so   in 
manner  also ;  although  she  had  somewhat  tar- 
nished the  ladylike  gloss  of  her  good-breeding 
by  innumerable  tea-drinkings  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, and  by  not  unfrequent  snug  supper- 
parties,  much  more  enjoyed  than  talked  of,  in 
the  comfortable  best  parlours  of  two  or  three  of 
the  neighbouring  farm-houses. 

It  was  very  probably  from  these  indulgences 
that  some  peculiarities  of  manner  had  erep' 
unawares  upon  our  fair  friend,  one  of  which 
would  have  been  less  alarming  in  these  days  of 
freedom  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  drawing-room 
attitude  of  every  refined  lady,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  every  refined  maiden  lady,  resembled, 
in  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  nether  limbs, 
the  sitting  figures  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ;  but 
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Miss  Chamberlayne  reserved  this  constrained 
arrangement  for  state  occasions,  and  generally 
— proh  pudor ! — sat  cross-knee'd.  When  seat- 
ing herself  and  assuming  this  attitude,  she  was 
accustomed  to  bend  her  person  forward,  and 
assist  the  favoured  limb  to  take  its  easy  position 
across  the  other  by  the  aid  of  her  two  hands, 
applied  one  on  each  side.  It  was  this  mode  of 
lifting  and  depositing,  more  than  the  actual 
result,  which  thrilled  with  horror  many  a 
female  circle. 

She  was  also  sadly  given  to  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  names  of  every 
person  whom  she  knew,  even  her  own,  ap- 
peared to  depart  from  her  memory,  and  she 
was  wont  to  indicate  the  present,  as  well  as  the 
absent,  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Thingamee,  Miss 
Thingumbob,  or  Mrs.  What-d'ye-call'em;  of 
which  she  rang  the  changes  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  believed  by  those  who  had  not  heard  her. 

But,  as  a  compensation  for  all  these  grave 
sins,  she  was  an  useful  and  considerate  friend 
to  her  poorer  neighbours,  and  without  any 
ostentation  taxed  her  narrow  means  to  do  many 
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an  act  of  quiet  charity.  In  short,  her  absur- 
dities and  her  good  qualities  were  pretty  nearly 
balanced  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  she  was 
a  good  deal  laughed  at,  and  a  good  deal  liked. 

We  have  kept  Mr.  Wilkinson  a  longtime  at 
the  gate  of  Eglantine  Bower.  Not  so  its  fair 
mistress.  The  moment  she  heard  "  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  !  Miss  Chamberlayne  !"  in  the  well- 
known  voice  of  the  doctor,  she  came  to  the 
door,  and,  as  usual,  book  in  hand. 

"  Good   morning,   Ma'am  ;   I  have  news  to 

tell  you." 

u  Oh  !   I  hate  all  news  now  a-davs.    There  is 

j 

never  any  news  but  about  that  Bonaparte 
monster,  and  his  fightings  and  killings." 

"  Mine  isn't  fighting  news.  Charles  Haf- 
dinge's  coining  to  live  at  the  Manor-house." 

"  Charles  Hardinge  coming  to  live  at  the 
Manor-house !  Nonsense !" 

"Sense,  and  fact  too,  Miss  Chamberlayne. 
I  have  seen  his  letter  to  Humphries.  I  had 
occasion  to  go  out  that  way,  and  the  farmer 
would  make  me  go  in,  and  read  the  letter. — 
Yes,  he  is  coming  to  reside  here  constantly.'* 
b2 
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"  Coming  to  reside  here  constantly !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Chamberlayne,  her  mind  wan- 
dering back  to  former  years.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Thingamee?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  say,  Ma'am. — I  wonder 
whether  he  brings  his  old  housekeeper  down 
with  him  : — she  was  dreadfully  bad  with  the 
rheumatism  when  I  called  upon  him  in  Lon- 
don, the  year  before  last. — But  I  can't  stop  a 
minute. — Good  morning." — He  turned  his  poney 
round. — -"Ah,  novel  reading  I  see.— Oh  dear! 
oh  dear!" 

"  Stop !  stop,  Doctor  !  Mr.  Wilkinson,  pray 
come  back. — It  is  my  Thomson,  my  favourite 
Thomson.  If  there  are  moments  in  human 
life— " 

"  Good  morning,Ma'am, — good  morning" — 
cried  the  Doctor,  escaping  from  her  poetics. 

"  Oh,  good  morning,  Sir, — good  morning. 
— Upon  my  word,  that  is  very  polite  !"  she 
exclaimed,  as,  turning  back  into  her  Bower,  she 
watched  his  hasty  retreat. — "  Upon  my  word, 
the  very  mention  of  a  literary  volume  emanci- 
pates Mr.  Wilkinson's  gentility." 
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Short  as  this  interview  had  been,  it  afforded 
ample  subject  of  contemplation  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning.  The  '  favourite  Thomson'  was 
thrown  aside;  nor  was  the  seventh,  and  last 
volume,  of  '  The  Beggar  Girl,'  in  lieu  of  which 
the  Poet  had  been  paraded,  again  resorted  to. 
Deep  were  her  contemplations ;  for  being  a 
great  day-dreamer,  and  a  great  builder  of  cas- 
tles on  very  slight  foundations  ;  the  news  of 
Mr.  Hardinge's  expected  arrival  had  set  her 
most  busily  at  work  on  her  aerial  architecture. 

But  that  the  reader  may  understand  aright 
all  the  '  thick  coming  fancies,'  which  now  filled 
our  fair  spinster's  mind,  who  and  what  Mr. 
Hardinge  was,  must  be  explained. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Charles  Hardinge  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  which  had  for  many  genera- 
tions, ceased  to  be  opulent;  but  had  retained 
undiminished  the  pride  of  being  able  to  trace 
their  line  back,  without  a  single  questionable 
blank,  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
For  centuries  they  had  been  settled  at  East 
Leighton ;  and  our  hero  was  born  in  the  old 
Manor-house,  to  which  he  was  now  about  to 
return;  and  which,  although  its  early  dignity 
had  gradually  faded  down  to  something  not  far 
removed  from  a  farm-house,  still  showed  by  a 
half-defaced  coat  of  arms  over  the  stone  porch, 
and  by  other  warlike  emblems,  that  its  founders 
were  of  gentle  blood  and  knightly  estate. 

Mr.  Hardinge  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of 
forty-eight  years.  But  let  not  any  one  of  the 
ten  thousand  young,  fair,  and  gentle  readers, 
on^whose  support  the  fate  of  these  pages  must 
depend,  start  at  this  announcement.     It  must 
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be  admitted  that  lie  is  our  hero :  but,  gentle 
patronesses,  remember,  that  gentlemen  of  forty- 
eight  are  exactly  the  sort  of  persons  the  most 
likely  to  have  lovely  nieces,  with  eyes  of  the 
truest  blue  ;  or  nephews,  all  very  warlike,  and 
very  tall ;  and  happily,  such  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Hardinge. 

The  leading  incidents  of  his  previous  history 
may  be  very  briefly  given.  His  ancestors,  al- 
though with  a  revenue  gradually  diminishing, 
had  until  the  last  two  generations  well  main- 
tained their  station  in  the  country.  But  his 
grandfather,  a  strenuous  adherent  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  had  been  out  in  the  year  1715;  and 
had  again,  in  1745,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
our  hero's  father,  drawn  his  sword  in  the  same 
cause. 

The  friendship  of  the  then  Earl  of  Kennis, 
a  nobleman  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  reigning 
family,  had  saved  his  property  from  sequestra- 
tion, and  had  shortened  the  term  of  his  own 
and  his  son's  banishment.  But, nevertheless,  as 
was  the  case  with  almostall  the  gentlemen  of  the 
western  counties,  who  had  stood  by  the  losing 
side,   he  returned  to    a  dilapidated  home,   in 
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difficulties  and  in  debt.  He  had  neither  the 
prudence  necessary  to  surmount  these  difficul- 
ties, nor  the  fortitude  to  endure  them  :  and 
after  a  few  years  of  disappointed  hopes,  and 
useless  repining,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
His  son,  who  had  married  while  abroad  the 
daughter  of  a  fellow  sufferer  in  the  good  cause, 
died  early  in  life,  leaving  his  widow  with  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son, 
christened  as  in  duty  bound  by  the  still  vene- 
rated name  of  Charles,  was  sent  to  West- 
minster school,  and  afterwards  to  Christ 
Church,  and  having  determined  to  follow  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar. 

He  was  well  calculated  to  obtain  eminence 
in  his  profession.  High  honour  and  integrity, 
a  quick  and  clear  intellect,  a  powerful  memory, 
perfect  self-possession  and  good  temper,  a  ready 
command  of  language,  set  off  by  a  fine  voice  and 
a  commanding  person,  and  all  these  united  with 
considerable  classical  attainments,  and  much 
reading,  ought  to  have  secured  success  ;  and 
must  have  done  so,  had  he  not  laboured  under 
the  one  great  disadvantage,  of  being  indepen- 
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dent  of  his  profession.  His  mother,  who  had 
carefully  nursed  his  property  during  his  long 
minority,  had  died  shortly  after  he  came  of  age, 
and  the  young  barrister  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  an  unincumbered  estate  of  about 
£500.  a-year.  This  independence  was  in  his 
case,  as  it  has  been  in  that  of  many  other 
talented  men,  the  death-blow  to  his  legal  suc- 
cess. Although  fond  of  his  profession,  and 
applauded  and  encouraged  by  his  superiors  in 
it,  many  of  whom  from  a  very  early  period  of 
his  career  had  predicted  that  he  would  obtain  its 
highest  honours,  yet  Charles  Hardinge  wanted 
that  constant  spur  to  exertion  which  the  feeling 
that  a  man  is  dependent  on  his  own  labour  for 
his  bread  can  alone  give.  His  energy  was  an 
energy  of  fits  and  starts.  He  loved  to  grapple 
with  difficulties,  and  he  did  grapple  with  them 
with  industry  and  success.  But  the  effort 
made,  the  desired  result  obtained,  his  industry 
and  his  zeal  deserted  him.  His  diligence  had 
nothing  in  it  of  that  patient  and  calculating 
nature,  which  looks  forward,  out  of  many 
small  exertions  to  produce  a  permanent  and 
important    result.      Charles   Hardinge  could, 
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and  did,  labour  willingly  fifteen  hours  a-day, 
as  long  as  a  particular  object  of  interest  and 
importance  required  it ;  but  he  could  not  sup- 
port the  tedium  of  six  hours  a-day  routine 
work.  The  event  was  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected.  His  brilliant  talents,  and 
the  successful  issue  of  several  important  cases 
in  which  he  had  been  employed,  had  obtained 
him  many  valuable  clients  among  the  principal 
solicitors  of  the  day.  But  by  degrees  these 
important  friends,  on  whose  decision  rests  the 
fate  of  all  aspirants  to  the  bench  and  the  wool  • 
sack,  became  dissatisfied  with  him  ;  complained 
of  his  delays,  of  his  absence  from  chambers, 
of  his  want  of  punctuality,  and  at  length  pru- 
dently quitted  him,  though  not  without  regret, 
for  surer  and  more  steady  men. 

In  the  law,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
profession,  there  is  no  standing  still,  and  the 
counsel  who  does  not  advance,  will  very  soon 
recede.  This  was  the  case  with  our  hero.  He 
felt  that  it  was  so,  and  he  felt  it  the  more  bit- 
terly, because  he  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self that  the  fault  was  his  own.  Disgust  at  the 
law    and  every  thing   connected  with   it  grew 
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upon  him  by  degrees ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  his  family  and  friends  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Hardinge  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  high  legal  honours,  he  had  determined 
to  leave  the  bar,  and  bury  himself  in  his  old 
Manor-house  at  East  Leighton. 

Hardinge's  means  were  limited.  When 
his  practice  had  been  the  greatest,  it  had  never 
produced  him  above  a  thousand  a-year  ;  and 
it  had  diminished  to  much  less  than  half  that 
sum.  His  sister,  to  whom  he  was  a  most  kind 
and  generous  brother,  had  been  early  left  a 
widow.  She  had  made  a  very  imprudent  love- 
match  with  the  younger  son  of  a  family  of 
consequence  in  a  neighbouring  county.  It 
had  not  turned  out  happily  ;  and  she  had 
been  for  some  years  a  penniless  widow,  with 
two  amiable  and  accomplished  daughters,  and 
entirely  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  her  bro- 
ther, which  was  frankly  and  liberally  bestowed  ; 
and  on  such  additional  assistance  as  pride, 
rather  than  affection,  extracted  from  her  late 
husband's  nephew,  Sir  Edward  Forrester. 

The  annual  present  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
which     Hardinge    made    to     his  sister,   had 
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suffered  no  reduction  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  diminution  of  his  income  :  and  he  was 
determined  that  it  should  not  be  affected  by 
his  retirement  from  his  profession.  All  his 
plans  were  framed  on  the  principle  of  con- 
tracting his  own  expences  to  the  three  hundred 
a  year  which  would  remain  at  his  disposal 
from  his  farm-rents.  He  would  greatly  have 
liked  that  his  sister,  and  her  children  should 
have  taken  up  their  abode  with  him  at  East 
Leighton  :  but  Mrs.  Forrester  was  constrained 
to  reside  at  Bath,  in  consequence  of  the  infirm 
health  of  her  eldest  daughter.  The  offer 
therefore  which  Hardinge  had  made,  in  the 
kindest  terms,  when  he  first  communicated 
his  intentions  to  her,  she  had  been  forced,  al- 
though unwillingly,  to  decline. 

Our  hero,  and  the  amiable  mistress  of 
Eglantine  Bower,  were  old  acquaintances : 
and  in  former  years,  some  degree  of  moderate 
flirtation  had  passed  between  them.  Latterly 
Hardinge's  intercourse  with  East  Leighton 
had  been  confined  to  a  short  visit  in  the 
autumn  :  when  he  came  down,  with  a  friend, 
for  a  few  weeks'   shooting  ;    and  mixed  very 
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little  with  the  society  of  the  place.  Her  hopes 
of  captivating  the  handsome  barrister,  had  by 
degrees  waxed  fainter,  and  fainter. — But  now 
that  he  was  coming  actually  to  reside  in  the 
village,  she  felt,  as  she  mentally  expressed  it, 
that  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence not  to  make  the  most  of  the  golden 
opportunity.  Then  came  the  fearful  recollec- 
tion, that  she  had  herself,  within  the  last  few 
days,  done  the  very  thing  most  likely  to  render 
her  new-born  hopes  abortive.  Bitterly  did 
she  now  regret  the  pressing  invitations  which 
she  had  given  to  her  old  school-fellow,  and 
bosom-friend,  the  gay,  the  rich,  the  aspiring, 
Mrs.  Dobson. 

That  fair  lady,  the  well-dowered  widow  of  a 
wealthy  Birmingham  Manufacturer,  had  passed 
the  three  or  four  years,  since  the  tomb  had 
closed  on  all  her  heart  held  dear,  in  most  as- 
siduous efforts  at  Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  else- 
where, to  supply  the  place  which  Mr.  Dob- 
son^  very  unkind  departure  had  rendered 
vacant. 

In  an  evil  hour,  Miss  Chamberlayne  had 
invited  this  dangerous  friend  to  pass  the  sum- 
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mer  at  East  Leighton  :  and  greatly  had  she 
exerted  herself  in  arranging,  with  the  owner 
of  Hill-side  Cottage,  all  the  preliminary  details 
of  rent,  stables,  fields,  &c.  The  gay  widow, 
on  her  part,  was  not  unwilling  to  relax  her 
usual  avocations  during  a  few  months,  several 
letters  had  been  exchanged  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  affair  was  all  but  fixed.  Great  had 
been  the  delight,  which  Miss  Chamberlayne 
had  anticipated  in  showing  off  her  wealthy 
friend :  and  if  so  sublunary  a  motive  may  be 
attributed  to  our  fair  spinster,  in  sharing  the 
luxuries  of  her  expensive  table.  '  But  oh  ! 
the  heavy  change  !'  *  her  fondest  hopes  are 
now  her  greatest  fears  :'  and,  as  we  have  said, 
deep  were  her  contemplations,  and  sad  were 
her  forebodings. 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  although  little  fitted 
for  the  employment,  was  a  great  plotter ;  and 
as,  within  one  hour  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  de- 
parture, she  had  quite  determined  that  Charles 
Hardinge  should  be  her  own  undivided  pro- 
perty ;  she  felt  that  not  a  moment  must  be 
lost.  She  therefore  deliberately  addressed  her- 
self to  the  investigation  of  all  the  means,  pro- 
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bable  and  improbable,  by  which  she  could 
ward  off  the  visit  of  her  bosom  friend.  Could 
her  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Irvine,  the  rich 
grocer,  and  the  owner  of  Hill-side  Cottage,  be 
led  into  the  expectation  of  some  other  more 
permanent,  and  therefore  more  desirable, 
tenant  ? — Could  any  well  founded  assurance  be 
given  to  the  widow  that  the  scarlet  fever  was 
beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  village  ? — Could 
any  theory  be  established,  to  prove  that  the 
agues,  so  prevalent  in  the  neighbouring 
marshes,  would  at  this  early  season  of  the 
year  extend  their  baneful  influences  to  strangers, 
although  residing  in  the  uplands? — All  these, 
and  many  other  modes  of  procedure  were  in 
turn  deliberated  upon,  and  in  turn  rejected  : 
and  she  resolved,  as  a  first  step,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Wilkinson  ;  and  try,  in  that  centre  of 
gossip  and  news,  a  country  apothecary's  par- 
lour, to  learn  some  more  detailed  particulars 
of  the  great  event. 

She  found  the  bustling,  talkative,  and  some- 
what vulgar  Mrs.  Wilkinson  in  a  state  of 
mind  almost  as  agitated  as  her  own.  But 
that  worthy  lady  had   many  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct  causes  of  anxiety,  instead  of  the  one 
single  and  all-engrossing  care  which  occupied 
the  mind  of  our  fair  heroine. 

To  the  prudent  Mrs.  Wilkinson  the  new 
establishment  at  the  Manor-house  was,  doubt- 
less, an  important  event  :  but  a  still  more  im- 
portant event  was,  that  visitors  had  arrived  at 
the  Castle  ;  of  whom  one  was  ascertained  to  be 
a  lady  of  rank,  so  near  her  confinement,  that 
her  departure  in  her  present  very  interesting 
situation  was  a  moral  impossibility.  A  third, 
of  deeper  interest  still,  was  the  rumour  that  a 
cottage,  halfway  between  East  Leighton  and 
the  next  village,  had  been  let  to  an  unknown 
person,  about  whom,  many  suspicious  circum- 
stances led  to  the  fear  that,  under  the  vague 
title  of  a  military  gentleman,  he  might  prove 
a  rival  Esculapius  in  disguise. 

But  more  engrossing,  more  afflicting  than 
all  these,  was  the  certainty,  increasing  from 
hour  to  hour,  that  a  cask  of  orange  wine, 
larger  than  usual,  and  the  unassisted  produc- 
tion of  her  own  genius,  was  most  provokingly, 
and  most  audaciously,  converting  itself  into 
vinegar. 
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To  the  details  of  this  heart-rending  calamity 
Miss  Chamberlayne  listened  with  exemplary 
patience  ;  and  said  in  a  tone  of  soothing  sym- 
pathy, "  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  it  is 
a  pity  indeed !  and  so  much  trouble  as  you 
have  taken  !  but  can't  the  Doctor  give  you 
something  to  stop  it ;  the  carbine  of  soda,  or 
magnesia  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  do  you 
think  I  would  let  him  put  any  of  his  stuff  into 
my  wine  ?  Pretty  wine  it  would  be  !  You'll 
never  catch  a  medical  man's  wife  at  that. 
But  only  think  of  this  arrival  at  the  Castle  !  — 
they  can  never  intend  to  send  to  Wells  :  it  is 
twenty  miles,— all  cross-road.  Wilkinson  will 
be  employed,  I'll  bet  a  penny." 

"  Yes  !  of  course  he  will ;  and  then  the  ar- 
rival that  is  to  be  at  the  Manor-house  too ! — 
My  dear  friend,  what  have  you  heard  ?" 

"  Heard? — Oh  that's  quite  certain. — Charles 
Hardinge's  coming  to  live  here;  and  is  going 
to  marry  a  lady  from  London  with  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"A  lady  from   London!    dear  me! — Sixty 
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thousand  pounds!— Mrs.  Thingumbob,  what 
is  her  name  ?" 

(<  Her  name?  why,  her  name  may  be 
Thingumbob  for  all  that  I  know,  though  it 
certainly  is'nt  mine.  But  if  you  talk  about 
names,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  name 
of  that  man  who  is  coming  to  West  Leighton. 
He  has  been  in  the  army,  that's  certain ;  for 
he  always  wears  a  stiff  black  stock.  He's  too 
old  for  a  Lieutenant,  and  nobody  calls  him 
Captain.  Besides,  I  know  it  for  a  certainty, 
that  when  he  took  the  cottage  he  asked  about 
nothing  but  the  fevers." 

"  Is  he  married  ?"  asked  Miss  Cbamber- 
layne,  staggered  a  good  deal  by  the  sixty 
thousand  pounds  and  the  lady  from  London. 

et  Lor !  how  should  I  know  ?  I  have  things 
enough  to  think  about  of  my  own.  Why,  now, 
there's  this  wine!  The  pains  I  have  taken.  I 
have  got  up  to  attend  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  ten  times  if  I  have  once ;  and  yet  I  do 
believe  it  will  work  on  till  Doomsday,  do  what 
I  will." 

"  It  is  provoking,  my  dear  friend.    But  as — " 
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''Provoking!  why  think  of  the  expence  of 
it.  Why  the  carriage  of  the  oranges  from 
Bristol  cost  four  and  sevenpence  ;  and  what  are 
we  to  do,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  the  business 
is  divided  ?  Wilkinson  is  such  a  man  !  He  is 
no  more  able  to  make  out  a  bill  than  a  baby : 
and  so  I  have  told  him  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred times.  Why,  there  was  my  own,  poor, 
dear  father ; — there  never  was  a  man  more  re- 
spected than  he  was,  Miss  Chamberlayne ; 
though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't  say  it :  but  he 
had  no  notion  of  curing  people  for  nothing/' 

"It  is  very  provoking,  indeed.  But  then 
you  should  recollect  that  you  will  have  a  new 
family  at  the  Manor-house  ?  When  does  he 
come  ?" 

"  When  1 — why  directly." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  spinster,  "before 
he  is  married  ?" 

"  Lor  !  Miss  Chamberlayne,  how  can  I  tell  ( 
I  suppose  so.  But  at  all  events,  he  will  never 
employ  the  new  man.  He  is  a  steady  friend, 
Charles  Hardinge." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Miss  Chamber- 
vol.  i.  c 
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layne,  logically,  "  if  you  don't  know  whether  he 
comes  down  before  he  is  married  ;  how  do  you 
know  that  he  is  going  to  be  married  at  all." 

iC  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  would  he 
give  up  his  profession  if  he  wasn't?  I  only 
wish  that  I  was  but  half  as  certain  that,  my 
abominable  wine  would  leave  off  working,  as  I 
am  that  he  will  leave  off  being  a  bachelor.  I 
never  will  make  any  more  orange  wine ! — and 
six  and  twenty  gallons  this  year,  if  it's  a  drop  !" 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
confess  that  these  matrimonial  anticipations 
about  our  friend  Mr.  Hardinge,  are  only  your 
own  visionary  reflections, — only  the  Pleasures 
of  your  Imagination,  as  Akenside  calls  it." 

"  No,  they  arn't — Wilkinson  told  me." 

"  Well,  but  how  did  he  know  it,  my  dear 
friend?     Is  it  in  the  letter'?" 

"  Lord  bless  me,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  how 
curious  you  are  grown  all  at  once  !  No,  it 
isn't  in  the  letter :  but  Wilkinson  said  he  was 
sure  that  was  what  it  all  meant.  But,  dear  me  ! 
dear  me  !  so  many  cares  as  one  has  in  this 
world  ;  why   should    one  go   about   fidgetting 
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oneself  after  other  people's  matters?  What 
can  it  signify  to  you,  or  me,  who  the  man  is 
going  to  marry  ?" 

"Signify!"  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne,  "  it 
may  not  signify  much  to  you.     But  I — " 

"  Oh  !  I  see,"  cried  Mrs.Wilkinson ;  "  Well, 
more  wonderful  things  have  come  to  pass." 

u  Mrs.  Thingumbob,"  cried  the  excited  spin- 
ster, *'  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  misapply  the 
purposes  of  my  investigations. — Mr.  Charles 
Hardinge  and  I  are  old  friends  :  and  friend- 
ship, as  Thomson  beautifully  exemplifies  it,  is 
as  remote  from  love,  as  the  two  polar  hemi- 
spheres." 

"  Well,  that's  all  very  true  ;  but  what  Wil- 
kinson said  about  it  this  morning  was  just  what 
I  told  you  :  that  he  was  sure  Charles  Hardinge 
would  not  give  up  his  business  if  he  was  not 
going  to  marry  some  rich  woman  or  other ;  or, 
if  he  was  not,  that  you  would  be  bringing  your 
rich  widow  down  here,  just  in  time  for  her  to 
snap  him  up." 

Here  were  her  worst  fears  at  once  con- 
firmed ;  for  the  Doctor's  matrimonial  predic- 
tions were  held  throughout    the  parish,  to  be 
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nearly  as  infallible  as  his  medical  decrees.  She 
was  lost  in  contemplation  ;  and  before  she 
could  summon  up  sufficient  fortitude  to  resume 
the  conversation,  their  tete-a-tete  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  Doctor  himself; 
whose  arrival  had  been  preluded  by  the  clatter 
of  his  poney's  hoofs  down  the  street. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  good-humoured  man, 
with  a  fair  share  of  skill  in  his  profession,  and 
not  much  more  refined  than  his  wife ;  although 
his  three  dinners  a  week  at  Kyland  Castle 
should  have  polished  his  manners,  could  man- 
ners ever  be  polished  after  they  have  been  in 
use  more  than  forty  years.  He  was  a  tall, 
spare  man,  with  a  red  face  and  weather-beaten 
features  ;  half  of  whose  life  was  spent  on  horse- 
back, and  was  easily  recognised,  at  any  dis- 
tance, by  his  yellow  leathers,  and  his  legs, 
stretching  out  straight  and  wide  from  his 
poney's  sides  ;  for  he  rode,  as  only  apotheca- 
ries ride,  with  his  arms  flapping  up  and  down, 
as  if  he  considered  them  wings  intended  to  as- 
sist his  progress ;  and  his  nether  limbs  in  cease- 
less and  violent  oscillation. 

The   scientific   labour   would    be   well   em- 
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ployed,  which  should  ascertain  the  organic 
difference  between  a  butcher's  boy  and  an 
apothecary.  Both  are  eternally  on  horseback  ; 
and  yet  the  one  rides  as  well  as  the  other  rides 
vilely.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  tray 
and  meat  bring  down  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
the  one  case  ;  whilst  the  heaviest  portion  of  an 
apothecary  is  generally  the  head  ;  but  the  ex- 
planation is  not  sufficient. 

"  Well,  Sally  !  it's  all  right  at  the  Castle," 
cried  Mr.  Wilkinson,  as  he  bounced  into  the 
room,  "  that's  a  dead  certainty.  How  do  you 
do,  again,  Miss  Chamberlayne  ?  Beautiful 
weather,  isn't  it.  I  have  seen  her,"  he  conti- 
nued, with  a  nod  of  medical  import  to  his 
wife  :  "  Quite  impossible — A  charming  woman. 
The  Earl  introduced  me  to  her  in  regular  form. 
He  told  her  1  was  the  modern  Esculapius  of 
the  Mendip  Mountains — his  very  words.  The 
thing's  as  good  as  settled.  And  how  do  you 
do  by  this  time,  Miss  Chamberlayne  ?  Come 
to  chat  a  little  with  my  old  lady  here  ?  You 
haven't  mentioned  Mr.  Hardinge's  name  once, 
I  dare  say  V 

U  Why,  Wilkinson,"   said  his  wife,   with  a 
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slight  glance  at  the  spinster,  "  we  want  to  know 
what  he  comes  down  for,  and  whether  he's 
going  to  be  married." 

"Time  enough  for  that;  time  enough  for 
that,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  grinning  broadly  in 
the  same  direction.  "  Let  us  get  him  down 
safe  amongst  us  first.  Eh,  Miss  Chamberlayne? 
that's  the  plan,  isn't  it?" 

Miss  Chamberlayne  drew  herself  up,  and 
remarked  ;  "  that  a  gentleman  of  elevated  re- 
finement, like  Mr.  Hardinge,  would  be  an  in- 
valuable acquisition  to  the  intellectual  society 
of  East  Leighton ;"  and  she  added,  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  voice,  "  if  my  friend  and 
school -fellow,  Mrs.  Dobson,  does  determine  to 
visit  our  peaceful  vales,  and  augment  our  soli- 
tudes, why  then,  I  do  say,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
summer  distinguished  by  the  revivifying  in- 
fluence of  rational  enjoyment." 

"  Dear  me,  yes,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  East 
Leighton  will  be  something  like  what  it  used 
to  be.  But  I  say,  Wilkinson,  I  should  like  to 
know  why  Mr.  Hardinge  left  the  Bar.  I  never 
will  believe,  and  that's  the  fact,  that  there  isn't 
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something  wrong  somewhere.  Why,  if  he  was 
so  clever,  and  such  a  rising  man,  a3  people 
said,  what  should  he  retire  for?  Take  my  word 
for  it,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  he  has  got  into 
some  scrape  with  his  independent  principles, 
or  the  French  government,  or  something." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  cried  her  husband, 
"  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  lawyers 
arn't  the  sort  of  men  to  get  themselves  into 
scrapes." 

"  I  say,  Wilkinson,"  quoth  his  wife,  revert- 
ing to  her  own  cares;  "  what  have  you  heard 
about  the  man  at  West  Leighton?" 

u  Oh,  fiddle  de  dee,  the  man  at  West  Leigh- 
ton  ;   I'm  not  afraid  of  him." 

"  Afraid !  no,  to  be  sure  you  arn't ;  but  it  is 
an  anxious  time  for  all  of  us,  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne." 

The  spinster  hemmed;  and  turning  the  con- 
versation said  ;  "  What  an  electrifying  hurry 
you  were  in  this  morning,  Doctor  ;  you  va- 
nished away  with  instantaneous  rapidity.  Are 
you  so  preterusually  busy  just  now?" 

"  Lots  of  work,  Ma'am  !     Lots  of  work." 

"  Oh  dear  me,"  eagerly  inquired   the  spins- 
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ter,  "  is  it  so  unhealthy  a  season  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ?  What  epidemical  contagion  have 
they  got?  The  scarlet  fever? — the  bad  sort,  I 
dare  say." 

"  Scarlet  fever,  Ma'am  !  Lord  bless  you, 
there  is  no  scarlet  fever,  that  I  know  of.  What 
silly  nonsense  ha&  my  wife  been  frightening 
you  about?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  "  think  how  miserable  I  should  be  if 
I  were  to  bring  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Dobson, 
into  any  danger  !  I  would  rather  a  thousand 
times  that  she  should  stay  away." 

With  that  rapid  acuteness  which  the  female 
mind  alone  possesses,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  saw  at 
once  through  all  the  plotting  of  her  anxious 
friend ;  and  with  a  titter,  which  she  did  not 
much  labour  to  repress,  exclaimed ;  "  Lor. 
Wilkinson !  how  could  Miss  Chamberlayne 
ever  forgive  herself,  if  Mrs.  Dobson  was  to 
catch  the  infection?" 

The  explanatory  wink,  which  accompanied 
this  speech,  told  the  Doctor  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  he  laughed  long  and  loud. 

"  No,  Ma'am,  they  haven't   got  the  scarlet 
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fever,  or  the  yellow  fever  either.  You  won't 
be  able  to  get  up  one  for  love  or  money ;  more's 
the  pity.  But  keep  up  your  spirits,  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne, it  will  end  well  yet  for  all  that." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  drew  up  her  stately 
form,  and  although  she  longed  to  ask  whether 
any  of  the  (  lots  of  work,'  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  were  of  an  infectious  nature,  she 
checked  herself,  alarmed  by  the  mischievous 
look  of  the  Doctor's  eye,  and  remained  in  dig- 
nified silence. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  about  to  take  advantage 
of  the  pause  in  the  conversation  to  bring  for- 
ward again  her  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  rebellious  wine;  but  her  husband,  knowing 
that  the  dinner  hour  had  arrived,  cut  short  the 
discussion  ;  and,  turning  to  their  visitor,  said, 
'•'  I  hope,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  that  you  are  not 
going  away.  We  make  no  stranger  of  you  ; 
and  the  girl  can  come  in  and  lay  the  cloth, 
without  disturbing  you." 

The    refined    Miss  Chamberlayne   took  the 

hint,   which  was    somewhat  of  the  broadest ; 

wished  them  good  morning,  and  departed  ,  her 

mind  suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  and  in 

c  2 


a  state  of  romantic  misery,  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm any  maiden  lady  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
She  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go  and  look  at 
the  Manor-house  ;  the  venerable  walls  of  which 
had  suddenly  become  objects  of  great  interest 
to  her.  However,  she  conquered  her  fond 
desire,  and  bent  her  steps  towards  Hill-side 
Cottage.  She  stood  immovable,  opposite  to  its 
gate,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  communing  with 
herself  how  best  she  could  attack  the  grocer. 
But,  alas !  the  board,  the  fatal  board,  was 
down,  and  she  felt  totally  unable  to  devise  any 
reasonable  ground  for  directing  him  to  replace 
it,  At  length,  with  many  deep  drawn  sighs, 
she  returned  to  her  Bower.  Once  more  safe 
within  its  walls,  she  soothed  her  agitated  feel- 
ings by  a  few  gentle  little  quarrellings  with 
her  factotum,  Phoebe  ;  and,  by  this  most  effi- 
cacious process,  so  nearly  brought  herself  into 
a  state  of  composure,  as  to  be  enabled  to  do 
full  honour  to  her  solitary  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  IIT. 

It  had  cost  Mr.  Hardinge  many  a  pang,  and 
many  a  painful  hour  of  self-reproach,  before  he 
could  decide  on  so  important  a  step  as  that  of 
retiring  from  active  life ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
closing  upon  himself,  at  once  and  for  ever,  all 
those  hopes  of  affluence,  celebrity,  and  honour, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  objects 
of  his  ambition.  However,  the  resolution  once 
taken,  his  mind  assumed  its  habitual  serenity, 
and  his  buoyant  and  cheerful  disposition  soon 
led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  doing  a  very 
wise  and  judicious  thing. 

To  his  sister,  Mrs.  Forrester,  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  at  once,  fully  and  explicitly,  to  com- 
municate his  future  plans;  and  there  were  two 
other  individuals,  and  two  only,  to  whom  he 
considered  that  he  was  bound,  not  indeed  to 
submit  his  determination  for  their  approval, 
but  formally  to  announce  it,  and  to  explain  his 
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motives.  These  two  persons  were  very  remote 
from  each  other  in  station  and  importance ; 
and  the  selection  of  one  of  them  will  cause 
many  of  our  readers  to  smile. 

One  of  these  honoured  confidants  was  Mr. 
Edward  Drummond,  his  school-fellow,  his 
college  chum,  and  his  fellow-labourer  at  the 
bar;  who,  through  life,  had  been  his  most 
intimate  friend.  The  other  was  his  old  house- 
keeper ;  a  personage  of  much  consequence  in 
the  establishment  of  all  old  bachelors  ;  but,  in 
this  case,  of  paramount  importance.  To  both 
his  present  intentions  were  to  be  disclosed  ; 
and,  by  both  of  them,  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  be  resisted.  He,  as  we  all  do,  sought 
first  the  conference,  which  he  least  dreaded. 
After  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  with  Mr.  Drummond 
at  his  handsome  establishment  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
he  opened  his  plans  to  him ;  explained  his 
motives,  his  disappointments ;  and  frankly 
took  to  himself  all  the  blame,  which  he  felt 
he  deserved  ;  accused  himself  of  idleness,  want 
of  energy,  want  of  stedfastness  of  purpose 
and  ended  by  calling  on  his  friend  to  admit, 
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that,    situated     as    he   was,    he    was    acting 
wisely. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  both  surprised  and  dis- 
tressed at  the  announcement.  "  Hardinge," 
said  he,  "  have  you  well  thought  of  this?  You 
ask  me  if,  situated  as  you  are,  your  proposed 
abandonment  of  your  profession  is  not  wise  : 
but  you  do  not  ask  a  much  more  important 
question." 

"  And  what,  my  good  friend,  may  that  ques- 
tion be  V 

"This,"  replied  Mr.  Drummond:—"  Need 
your  situation  continue  what  it  is  ? — Is  it  not 
all  your  own  fault?  You  admit  it  is.  Why 
not  them  manfully,  and  at  once,  turn  over  a 
new  leaf:  forswear  John  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  ;  go  rather  later  to  the  Grecian,  and 
come  away  considerably  earlier?  Why  not 
give  yourself  a  fair  chance  in  Westminster 
Hall  ?  Do  but  this,  and  I  will  pledge  my  ex- 
istence that  you  will  get  back  all  your  old 
clients  ;  aye,  and  double  their  number." 

Hardinge  shook  his  head  as  he  replied, 
"  You  are  wrong,  Drummond,  you  are  quite 
wrong.      Why,    there     is    not,',    he     added, 
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laughing,  "  a  single  instance  on  record  of  any 
lawyer  having  reaped  a  second  crop  of  attor- 
neys. Trust  me,  that  Chancery  practice,  like 
beauty,  '  knows  no  second  spring.'" 

"  I  deny  it,"  cried  Drummond,  i(  I  deny  it 
altogether.  Had  1  one  half  your  talents  and 
advantages,  I  should  be  on  the  bench  before 
five  years  were  over.  Come,  come,  there  will 
be  more  '  Fortescues  versus  Howards,' "  al- 
luding to  a  cause  in  which  Hardinge  had 
gained  great  credit,  6*  and  more  immortality  to 
be  obtained." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hardinge,  "  and  to  be  ar- 
rived at  through  some  scores  of  half-guinea 
motions,  and  the  endless  monotony  of  no- 
meaning  briefs.  Call  it  pride,  Drummond,  or 
narrow-mindedness,  or  what  you  will,  but  I 
cannot  continue  to  endure  that  dominion  of 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  which  we  are  all  of  us 
under.  I  know  that  you  will  say  that  there 
are  many  honourable  men,  and  many  gentle- 
manly men  among  them,  whom  I,  or  anyone, 
might  be  proud  to  call  our  friends ;  and  I 
admit  it  willingly  ;  but,  if  you  wish  for  a  wide 
practice,  you  must  cringe,  or  something  very 
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like  it,  to  the  entire  herd;  nay,  you  must 
cringe  most  to  the  worst  part  of  them.  This  I 
will  not,  can  not  do." 

'•  Sophistry!  utter  sophistry!"  replied  his 
friend.  "  As  high-minded  men  as  ever  lived 
have  felt  it  no  degradation  to  conciliate  the 
good  opinion  of  the  inferior  branch  of  their 
profession.  But,  at  the  very  moment  that  you 
admit  what  are  the  real  motives  of  this  most 
unwise  step,  you  shew  that  you  are  yourself 
dissatisfied  with  those  motives,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  prop  them  up  by  imaginary  annoyances. 
However,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  1  know 
you,  Hardinge,  and  I  see  and  feel  that  your 
resolution  is  fixed." 

"  It  is  fixed,  my  dear  Drummond,  and  fixed 
after  more  deliberation  than  you,  perhaps,  will 
give  me  credit  for." 

"  But,"  interrupted  his  friend,  "  have  you 
considered  how  this  arrangement  will  affect 
your  sister?  I  know  how  generous  a  brother 
you  have  always  been  to  her.  Can  you  ever 
bring  yourself  to  lessen  your  bounty  to  her, 
and  to  her  daughters'?  And  to  continue  it 
without  the  aid  of  your  profession,— forgive  me 
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for  the  freedom  with  which  I  interfere  in  your 
affairs, — to  continue  to  give  her  what  you  do 
at  present,  I  know  will  be  impossible." 

"  My  dear  Drummond,  all  this  has  been 
well  weighed,  I  can  assure  you.  Not  one 
guinea  shall  be  taken  away  from  the  allowance, 
which  it  is  my  chief  happiness  to  make  to  my 
sister.  My  East  Leighton  estate  brings  me  in 
five  hundred  a  year ;  a  few  of  my  fees  have 
found  their  way  into  the  funds,  and  have,  for- 
tunately, remained  there.  I  can  continue  my 
sister's  two  hundred  a  year,  and  have  ample 
means  left  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  a  country 
life." 

Drummond  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and 
groaned  his  dissent.  "  Hardinge,  at  your  time 
of  life,  luxuries  have  become  necessaries,  and 
you  will  never  be  comfortable  and  contented 
without  them.  Do  you  really  suppose  that  all 
your  habits  and  your  style  of  living  can  be 
changed  at  once,  and  that  you  will  not  feel 
yourself  absolutely  miserable?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  can,  and  do  suppose  it.  1 
admit  that,  were  I  to  remain  in  London  with  a 
reduced  income,  I  should  feel   and   regret  my 
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privations  ;  but  the  entire  nature  of  a  country 
life  is  so  different,  that  the  change  will  bring 
little  or  no  annoyance  with  it ;  or,  at  the  worst, 
it  will  be  outweighed  by  the  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  mind  which  I  shall  enjoy.  You  shall 
be  my  visitor  in  the  long  vacation,  and  then  see 
whether  I  will  not  give  you  such  dinners,  such 
barn-door  fowls,  and,  above  all,  such  real 
country  breakfasts,  as  shall  make  you  a  con- 
vert to  my  theory." 

"  And  pray  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Charles 
Hardinge,  have  you  apprised  your  thrice  potent 
housekeeper,  Judge  Hannah,  of  all  these  revo- 
lutions ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Hardinge,  laughing,  "  I  have 
not.  I  deemed  it  best  to  fight  the  battle  first 
which  I  the  least  feared.  Do  you  not  commend 
my  prudence  ?" 

"  Yes,  although  the  compliment  to  me  be 
somewhat  doubtful.  But,  if  you  do  go  to  these 
Somersetshire  marshes  of  yours,  I  trust  the  old 
lady  will  go  with  you.  Your  only  chance  of 
comfort  is  in  her  care  of  you." 

"  Why,  as  the  good  lady  is  sometimes  a  little 
whimsical,  and  has  a   slight  partiality  for  her 
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own  way,  it  were  bold  to  assert  what  her  deter- 
mination will  be ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  she  will 
not  abandon  me  to  my  fate.  She  is  not  the 
sort  of  person  to  give  up  her  old  master  in  his 
falling  fortunes." 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  said  Drummond,  "  not 
even  if  those  falling  fortunes  result  wholly  and 
solely  from  her  master's  own  will  and  pleasure. 
But,"  he  continued,  "  mark  my  words, 
Hardinge,  if  you  do  bury  yourself  in  those 
fens,  which  you  call  meadows,  I  can  predict 
the  result.  You  will  either  return  within  six 
months,  and  find  your  place  supplied,  or  you 
will  marry  some  farmer's  daughter,  or  you  will 
hang  yourself." 

"  Many  thanks,  most  kind,  most  encourag- 
ing Sir,  for  your  augury  ;  it  is  more  favour- 
able, however,  than  I  expected.  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  not  united  my  fate  to  both  of  the 
two  last  events." 

'•  Who  shall  say,"  replied  Mr.  Drummond, 
"  that  the  third  will  not  be  the  natural  result 
of  the  second?  With  your  active  mind  you 
must  do  something  ;  and  if  you  will  not  re- 
main   in  your  proper  position,   and  do  good, 
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you  will  go  into  the  country,  and  do  mis- 
chief." 

"  Well,  but  I  do  intend  to  do  a  great  many 
things.  I  will  be  a  sportsman,  a  gardener,  a 
farmer;  and,  for  my  lighter  amusement,  I  will 
put  myself  into  the  commission,  and  shew  the 
country  bumpkins  what  the  law  is.  Nay,  if 
you  irritate  me,  I  will  turn  author,  and  write 
all  the  histories  of  all  the  Stuarts  !" 

"  No,  you  will  not.  You  know  a  great  deal 
too  much  about  those  said  Stuarts  to  think  it 
advisable  to  do  that." 

"  You  are  a  traitor,  Drummond,  to  the  good 
old  cause,  and  ever  have  been.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  often  the  ghost  of  your  great 
uncle  appears  to  you,  with  those  three  sabre 
cuts  which  he  got  at  Preston,  and  which  your 
aunts,  bless  their  loyal  hearts !  firmly  believe 
were  only  not  mortal,  because,  taken  collec- 
tively, as,  poor  fellow,  he  was  obliged  to  do. 
they  formed  the  sacred  letter,  S." 

':  Well,  Hardinge,  if  I  be  a  traitor  to  a  parcel 
of  ill-founded,  and  too  long  retained  partiali- 
ties, you  are  a  worse  traitor,  a  traitor  to  your- 
self.    But  I  know  you  far  too  well  to  hope  that 
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any  arguments  of  mine  will  shake  your  resolu- 
tion. Write  to  me  when  you  are  completely 
miserable ;  and  I  will  come  down  and  abuse 
you." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  Drum- 
mond  took  his  departure,  leaving  our  hero 
heartily  glad  that  one  of  his  two  trials  was 
over,  and  somewhat  anxious  for  the  result  of 
his  conference  with  '  Judge  Hannah.'  That 
important  event,  however,  he  determined  to 
postpone  until  the  next  day  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  must  introduce  Mrs.  Hannah  to  our 
reader's  acquaintance. 

Hannah  Wheatley  had  now  seen  sixty-eight 
years ;  fifty- six  of  which  had  been  passed  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  his  parents. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in 
Sussex  ;  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  sup- 
port his  large  family  on  a  bleak  sheep  farm 
among  the  chalky  hills  of  that  county,  had 
migrated  to  the  richer  plains  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  had  taken  a  grazing-farm  under 
Hardinge's  father.  In  spite  of  an  indulgent 
landlord,  and  a  productive  soil,  his  life  was 
but  one   long  struggle   between   industry  and 
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want.  His  children,  of  whom  he  numbered 
not  less  than  twelve,  had  borne  heavily  upon 
him  during  their  youth.  All  his  sons,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eldest  who  looked  to  the 
succession  of  the  farm,  had  preferred  a  soldier's 
life  to  remaining  dependent  on  their  father ;  and 
the  daughters  had  been  placed  out,  in  various 
directions,  and  with  various  success.  Our 
Mrs.  Hannah  had  the  good  luck  to  be  pro- 
moted into  the  establishment  of  the  Manor- 
house,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
had  thenceforward  never  known  any  other 
home.  Her  merits  had  gradually  advanced 
her  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  Squire's 
household ;  and  for  the  last  twenty-three 
years,  during  which  Mr.  Hardinge  had  resided 
in  London,  she  had  been  his  housekeeper  and 
factotum. 

Bodily,  as  well  as  mentally,  she  was  a  person 
very  much  out  of  the  common.  Very  tall, 
very  broad-shouldered,  and  large-limbed,  she 
looked  like  a  man  above  six  feet  high  in  petti- 
coats ;  coal-black  hair,  among  which  not  a 
single  grey  lock  yet  appeared  ;  black  eyes, 
quick,  sparkling,    and   intelligent,  and   teeth 
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as  white  and  perfect  as  when  she  was  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  The  hard  work  of  early  years  had, 
however,  wrought  its  effect ;  and  Hannah 
stooped  more  and  more,  as  age  and  rheuma- 
tism pressed  upon  her. 

In  this  somewhat  harsh,  and  certainly  un- 
feminine  exterior,  was  enshrined  as  kind  a 
heart,  as  tender  a  nature,  as  ever  the  most 
delicate-looking  woman  possessed  ;  and,  withal, 
an  intellect  shrewd,  piercing,  and  deep.  Her 
affection  for  her  master  was  unbounded.  She 
had  been  his  nurse ;  his  resource  in  all  the 
difficulties  of  childhood  ;  and,  through  life,  all 
her  ideas  of  happiness  had  been  wrapped  up 
in  him. 

Her  merits,  and  they  were  many,  were 
mixed  up  with  some  faults.  She  was  hasty  in 
temper,  could  ill  brook  contradiction,  thought 
her  own  way  always  the  best,  and  clung  to  it 
most  valiantly.  But  these  faults,  which  she 
only  shared  with  all  other  old  and  indulged 
servants,  were  a  hundred  fold  compensated  for 
by  her  sterling  worth,  and  her  ceaseless  anxiety 
for  her  master's  interest. 

Her  domestic  duties,  scrupulously  as  they 
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were  performed,  still  left  a  long  portion  of  the 
day  at  her  own  disposal ;  and  with  too  active 
a  mind  to  remain  unemployed,  her  great  re- 
source had  been  in  her  master's  ample  library. 
It  was  rich  in  out-of-the-way  law  books,  and 
old  chronicles.  These  were  her  favourite 
studies ;  and  in  process  of  time  she  had  stored 
up  in  her  mind,  from  which  nothing  ever 
escaped,  a  most  strange  and  heterogeneous 
mass  of  law  and  history.  In  matters  of  dates, 
she  was  infallible,  and  appeals  were  often 
made  to  her  to  settle  some  knotty  point  of 
history. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  Mrs.  Hannah 
was  an  important  personage  in  the  bachelor 
establishment  of  Mr.  Hardinge.  Great  de- 
ference was  shown  her  by  all  his  friends ;  and 
she  was  least  feared,  and  most  liked,  by  those 
who  knew  her  best.  Although  all  admitted 
that  she  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  station 
which  she  filled,  yet  it  was  asserted  by  some 
that  nature  had  carved  her  out  for  a  Captain  of 
Grenadiers ;  and  by  others,  that  she  would  have 
made  a  most  admirable  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  ;  and  hence  the  title  which 
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she  had  acquired,  of  l  Judge  Hannah.'  And 
yet,  had  these  critics  seen  Judge  Hannah  some 
fifty  years  before,  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
formed  a  different  estimate  of  her  attractions. 
Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  her  upright  and 
active  figure,  her  sparkling  eyes,  white  teeth, 
and  rosy  cheeks,  made  so  desperate  a  wound  in 
the  heart  of  a  rustic  baronet,  that,  not  having 
the  fear  of  his  reputation,  nor  of  Mrs.  Hannah's 
prowess,  before  his  eyes,  he  ventured  to  address 
her  with  most  vehement  love.  The  courtship 
was  short,  but  not  successful.  The  good  dam- 
sel's stalwart  arm,  at  one  blow,  felled  the 
aspiring  lover  to  the  earth ;  and  it  was  both 
necessary  and  expedient  that  he  should  restrict 
himself  to  his  own  abode  for  several  days  after 
the  encounter.  The  knock-down  blow  is 
county  history ;  the  exact  instrument,  whether 
a  broom  handle  fortunately  within  reach,  or  the 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  fist  of  the  indignant 
Amazon,  remains  among  the  *  Historic 
Doubts.'  Mrs.  Hannah  did  not  like  this 
achievement  of  her  early  days  to  be  adverted 
to ;  but,  if  pressed  upon  the  subject,  she  would 
say  that  the  man  was  a  fool,  and   that  there 
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would  be  fewer  such,  if  they  were  all  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

Our  housekeeper  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  an  independent  person.  Careful  habits, 
and  an  uninterrupted  service  of  fifty- six  years, 
had,  under  the  able  stewardship  of  Mr. 
Hardinge,  enabled  her  to  realize  above  a  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  although  her  presents  to  her  re- 
lations had  been  considerable,  and  frequent ; 
and  although,  also,  she  indulged  in  the  ex- 
pense, but  it  was  her  only  one,  of  very  neat 
and  very  handsome  attire.  Her  rule  over  her 
master,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  very  absolute ; 
but  he  knew  its  value,  and  he  delighted  to  frame 
from  her  peculiarities,  and  his  own  subjection, 
many  a  droll  anecdote  for  his  familiar  friends. 

Among  these  friends  Mr.  Drummond  was 
her  especial  favourite,  and  the  person  for 
whom,  next  to  her  master,  she  showed  the 
most  deference.  All  the  circle,  young  and 
old,  were  delighted  to  study  such  an  original  ; 
and  frequent  were  the  requests  made  to 
Hardinge  to  call  in  '  his  paragon  of  a  house- 
keeper,' '  his  Judge  in  petticoats,'  as  they 
termed  her,  in  order  that  they  might  lead  her 
VOL.  i.  d 
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into  a  discussion.  Mr.  Hardinge  was  nothing 
loath  to  do  this  :  he  delighted  to  witness  these 
conflicts ;  and  he  was  pretty  sure  that  the  old 
lady  liked  them  also  ;  and  that  she  generally 
would  come  off  triumphant.  There  was  one 
rule  from  which  she  never  departed  ;  and  in 
which  she  might  he  copied  with  great  advan- 
tage by  many  persons  of  much  higher  station 
than  her  own.  She  never  affected  to  know 
any  thing,  which  she  did  not  clearly  and  fully 
understand.  Hence  it  was  that  her  victories 
were  so  frequent,  and  her  defeats  so  rare. 

But  the  occasions  on  which  Judge  Hannah 
came  forward  most  prominently,  and  of  her 
own  accord,  to  assert  her  power,  were  on 
those  evenings  on  which  the  party  in  her 
master's  chambers  extended  their  conviviality 
deeper  into  the  night  than  she  considered  ex- 
pedient, or  likely  to  suit  with  his  next  morn- 
ing's engagements.  On  these  occasions  she 
would,  at  what  she  considered  the  proper  hour, 
walk  slowly  and  deliberately  into  the  room  ; 
and,  without  appearing  to  be  aware  that  any 
one  else  was  present,  would  go  up  close  to  her 
master ;    and    stooping   down   would,    in    the 
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most  respectful  and  quiet  manner,  remind  him 
of  the  next  morning's  consultation  at  eight 
o'clock. — There  she  would  remain,  perfectly 
unmoved  by  all  the  questions  and  gay  remarks 
which  were  addressed  to  her;  until  she  per- 
ceived that  her  master  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  obey  ;  and  then,  without  adding  another 
word,  she  would  silently  and  submissively  re- 
tire. At  these  visitations  it  was  not  Hardinge 
alone  who  gave  way  before  her  rule  :  and  even 
had  his  friends  not  known  her  value  and  good 
qualities,  they  felt  her  power  too  strongly  on 
themselves  to  smile  at  seeing  its  effect  on  him. 
Such  was  the  person  whom  Hardinge  sum- 
moned to  attend  him  on  the  morning  that 
succeeded  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond.  She  entered  the  room  with  her  com- 
posed look  and  quiet  step,  and  stopped  near 
the  door,  expecting  to  receive  the  usual  do- 
mestic orders  for  the  day :  but  when  she 
looked  at  her  master's  countenance,  every 
variation  in  the  expression  of  which  she  knew 
and  understood,  one  glance  told  her,  that 
something  out  of  the  common  course  was  now 
to  be  attended  to :  and,  at  once,  her  manner 
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and  deportment  changed.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  different  than  the  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  Hannah's  face,  and  that  which  it 
assumed  when  her  mind  was  roused  to  ex- 
ertion. Her  eyes  exchanged  their  usual  quiet 
and  gentle  expression,  and  sparkled  with  in- 
telligence and  decision.  She  would  lean  for- 
ward more  than  at  other  times,  supporting 
herself  with  her  left  hand  upon  her  side,  and 
her  face  turned  somewhat  to  the  right ;  and 
the  person  who  then  looked  at  her,  and  ex- 
pected that  a  victory  over  her  in  reasoning  or 
in  argument  could  be  easily  obtained,  must 
have  rated  his  own  powers  very  highly  indeed. 
Hardinge  hemmed  more  than  once ;  and 
more  than  once  changed  his  attitude  before  he 
addressed  her.  At  length  he  said,  "Hannah, 
I  am  going;  to  give  up  the  law  and  go  into  the 
country." — The  old  woman  showed  not  the 
least  surprise  at  the  announcement,  nor  made 
any  reply  to  it.  Hardinge  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed.— "  Yes,  Hannah,  I  have  had  enough  of 
the  law  ;  and  I  am  grown  sick  of  it. — I  long 
for  a  quiet  country  life :  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to    go  and  live  at  the  old   Manor- 
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house. — I  thought  you  would  not  be  surprised 
at  hearing  this,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
you  are  not." 

"  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  but  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  :" — and  the  tears  filled  her 
eyes; — "  1  am  very  sorry  indeed!" 

"  But,  my  dear  Hannah,  why  should  you  be 
sorry  ? — Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  hap- 
piness in  this  world  but  for  those  who  are 
rich  ? — I  am  sure  that  you  are  too  wise  to 
think  so." 

"  No,  no,  Sir :  but  it  is  not  riches  and  money 
that  you  are  thinking  about  now.  I  know 
what  it  is  that  vexes  you,  and  it  vexes  me  more 
than  it  does  you.  But  I  cannot  help  it,  and 
you  can.  1  know  all  that  is  going  on,  and  you 
are  now  going  to  do  what  I  have  long  ex- 
pected.— You  are  going  to  give  up  every  thing, 
because  five  or  six  men,  whom  you  can  twist 
round  your  fingers  when  you  please,  are  too 
wise  to  throw  away  the  good  gifts  which  God 
has  given  them,  as  you  do.  You  don't  want 
quiet  and  a  country  life  and  all  that,  and 
it  is  not  the  law  that  you  are  tired  of,  though 
you  try  to  think  so ;  but  it  is  because  you  are 
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vexed  that  your  business  leaves  you,  and  that 
men,  who  are  nothing  compared  to  you,  should 
get  before  you.  Oh,  Sir!  the  fault  is  all  your 
own.  One  minute's  resolution  would  cure  it." 
The  old  woman  trembled  with  agitation  as 
she  proceeded  ;  and  the  tears  poured  from  her 
eyes.  "  Strike,"  she  cried,  "  but  your  hand 
upon  the  table  ;  say  but  the  words,  that  you 
will  be  a  new  man ;  and  the  thing  is  done. 
You  never  have,  and  you  never  will,  break  your 
word  :  and  indeed,  indeed,  Sir,  you  would  soon 
be  a  happier  man.  All  these  plans  have  bit- 
terness in  them.  I  am  sure  they  have.  You 
know  that  you  are  wasting  the  gifts  God  has 
given  you." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  so  moved,  my  good 
Hannah  ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  very  truly,  that 
I  care  nothing  about  the  applause  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  which  is  as  easily  lost,  as  it  is  gained  :  and 
I  have  long,  very  long,  been  convinced  that 
riches  and  happiness  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other/' 

"  I  know  that  too,  Sir.  But  is  it  nothing," — 
and  her  eyes  brightened,  and  she  brushed  the 
tears  from  them  ; — "  is  it  nothing,  to  do  good 
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to  those  around  you?  Is  it  nothing,  to  know 
that  you  have  been  a  good,  and  a  just,  and  an 
honest  judge ;  that  thousands  have  cause  to 
bless  you  ?  Is  it  nothing,  when  you  shall  lie  on 
your  death-bed,  to  think  in  your  heart  that  you 
have  done  honour  to  your  name  ;  and  to  your 
fathers,  who  have  gone  before  you  ?  Is  not  this 
worth  more  than  to  go  to  plays,  and  to  concerts, 
and  to  ladies'  parties  ;  and  to  sit  up  with  a  pack 
of  stupid  gentry ;  who  if  they  were  half  what 
you  are,  would  every  one  of  them  be  too  wise  to 
do  as  you  are  doing." 

M  But,  my  dear  Hannah,  you  mistake  the 
matter.  I  have  no  prospect  of  being  a  Judge  ; 
not  if  I  were  to  spend  all  my  life  in  court  and 
in  my  chambers." 

"  I  know  better,  Sir  ;  and  you  ought  to  know 
better  too.  I  hear  and  know,  one  way  or 
another,  a  good  deal  of  what  is  said  and  done. 
Let  them  only  know  that  you  are  always  in 
chambers  at  the  times  that  other  lawyers 
are ;  and  that  you  are  not  running  about  to 
dinners,  and  parties ;  and  they  will  all  come 
back  to  you,  and  as  many  more  ;  and  glad 
too." 
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Hardinge  shook  his  head  good-humouredly, 
and  said,  "Ah!  my  good  Hannah,  clients  are 
not  so  easily  managed  as  you  seem  to  think. 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  opinion  ;  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  But 
you  must  give  me  credit  for  having  very  fully, 
and  very  seriously,  considered  the  step  which  I 
am  about  to  take ;  and  my  mind  is  quite  made 
up  on  the  subject.'' 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  have  said  my  say.  I  could 
never  have  borne  to  hold  my  tongue  :  but  you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  any  more  advice,  or 
words,  from  me." 

"  I  hope,  Hannah,  you  will  like  to  return  to 
your  old  village." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,  Sir-  I  love  East 
Leighton  better  than  the  place  I  was  born  in,  or 
any  other  place  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know, 
that  when  I  die  my  old  bones  will  lie  there. 
But  I  am  very,  very,  sorry  for  you." 

"There is  one  thing,  Hannah,"  said  Hardinge ; 
,c  that  I  am  certain  you  will  be  glad  to  hear. 
I  have  told  my  sister,  that  I  shall  take  Bath  in 
my  way  to  East  Leighton,  and  that  I  shall  bring 
you  with  me  to  see  her  and  the  young  lasses. 
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To  that  part  of  my  plan,  at  least,  you  will  have 
no  objection." 

u  Objection,  Sir !  It  will  do  my  heart  good 
to  see  them,  t  think  I  ought  to  love  Mrs. 
Forrester,  when  I  was  her  nurse  for  seven  years. 
And  the  dear  young  ladies  ;  it  is  five  years  last 
Christmas,  since  they  were  in  town.  It  will 
do  my  old  eyes  good  to  see  Miss  Clara's  beau- 
tiful face." 

"  Well,  Hannah,  you  shall  see  Bath,  and  you 
shall  see  Miss  Clara  too.  It  will  be,"  he 
added  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  "  a  famous 
opportunity  for  you  to  exercise  your  talent  of 
lecturing :  for  she  is  a  sad  giddy  girl ;  and 
wants  to  have  her  rattling  tongue,  and  her 
love  of  mischief  sobered  down  a  little." 

With  this  promise  the  discussion  ended  ;  and 
'  the  Orders  of  the  Day  were  then  disposed 
of-' 


d'2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  arrangements  for  Hardinge's  departure 
from  London  were  not  very  complicated  ;  and 
proceeded,  in  due  course,  under  the  careful 
management  of  Mrs.  Hannah.  His  books, 
with  the  exception  of  the  more  technical  part 
of  his  law  library,  were  sent  down  to  East 
Lei^hton,  and  also  such  of  his  furniture  a3  he 
thought  the  old  Manor-house  would  require. 
Every  thing  else  was  sold. 

Mr.  Hardinge,  or  as  he  was  always  called 
Charles  Hardinge,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
every  one ;  and  the  announcement  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  profession  produced  a  more 
than  ordinary  sensation.  Judges,  Barristers,  and 
Solicitors,  all  united  in  their  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  regret :  and  even  the  old  fruit-woman 
at  the  door  of  the  court,  partly  moved  thereto 
by  the  recollection  of  a  long  and  liberal  suc- 
cession of  Christmas  boxes,  was  lost  in  affliction 
and  astonishment.     "  I  never  could  have  be- 
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lieved,"  she  said,  "  that  he  was  a-going.  Such 
a  fine,  tall,  portly  man  ;  and  looks  so  hand- 
some in  his  wig.  Well,  it  is  a  pity  he  wont 
stop,  and  be  a  Judge  !  I'm  sure  he  always  looks 
as  if  he  was  born  for  it.** 

In  a  few  days,  however,  Charles  Hardinge, 
and  all  he  had  been,  and  all  he  might  have 
been,  ceased  to  be  thought  of;  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  more  active  and  more  ambi- 
tious men. 

On  the  day  appointed,  he  took  his  departure 
for  Bath,  by  the  coach  ;  himself  on  the  coach^ 
box,  and  Judge  Hannah,  whose  old  rheumatic 
limbs  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  cold 
morning-air,  safely  deposited  in  the  inside ;  her 
bulky  form,  and  her  somewhat  numerous 
packages,  annoying  not  a  little  some  very  sen- 
sitive young  ladies,  who  were  her  fellow-passen- 
gers ;  but  whom  the  old  lady  soon  brought  into 
a  proper  state  of  subjection, 

Mrs.  Forrester  resided,  with  her  two 
daughters,  in  very  unpretending  apartments 
on  the  South  Parade.  Never  did  there  live  a 
mother  more  devoted  to  her  children.  Her 
eldest  daughter  had,  from  her  infancy,  been  an 
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invalid  in  consequence  of  an  accident  occasioned 
by  the  carelessness  of  her  nurse,  and  which  had 
united  deformity  of  figure  to  a  face  of  great 
beauty,  and  a  mind  filled  with   every   gentle 
virtue.     The  younger  was  as  fair  a  creature  as 
health,  youth,  and    beauty  ever  combined  to 
form  into  a  perfect  model  of  all  that  was  lovely 
and    attractive.     Above   the  common   height, 
and     with   a    figure    slight,    but    beautifully 
rounded,  her  finely  proportioned  features,  her 
dark  blue  eyes,  her  teeth  like  rows  of  pearls, 
and  the  rich   clustering  of  her  bright  brown 
hair,  were  all   that  a  painter  could  have  de- 
sired, whose  task  had  been  to  show  how  high 
the    scale    of    female   beauty    could    ascend. 
Gaiety,  good  temper,  and  vivacity  of  intellect 
were  all  blended  in  her  countenance  ;  her  very 
soid  flashed  from  her  eyes.     But  the  master, 
and  crowning  charm  of  Clara's  face  was  the 
smile  which  lighted  up  her  lovely  features,  and 
which  changed  with  every  feeling  of  her  vivid 
and  active  mind. 

Smiles  are  paradoxical  things.  Let  any  one 
call  to  his  recollection  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
stupid  people  whom  he  knows,  and  he  will  find 
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that  it  is  a  constant  smile  which  completes  the 
insipid  vacancy  of  their  faces.  Let  him  num- 
ber up  the  most  intellectual  and  powerful- 
minded  among  his  acquaintance,  and  he  will 
admit,  that,  in  almost  every  one  of  them,  it  is 
the  smile  that  indicates  the  finer  faculties  of 
the  soul. 

Must  a  shade  of  censure,  a  single  shade,  be 
cast  over  so  fair  a  creature  ?  Clara  Forrester 
was  satirical ;  was  too  fond  of  bringing  out 
into  full  day  the  follies  and  the  weak  points  of 
character  in  those  around  her.  Yet  was  this 
solely  the  result  of  gaiety  and  light-heartedness  ; 
for  her  nature  was  free  from  a  single  particle 
of  malice. 

This  lovely  girl,  now  just  entering  into  her 
eighteenth  year,  was  the  idol  and  pride  of  her 
uncle,  and  scarcely  less  so  of  his  old  house- 
keeper, in  whose  eyes  'our  Miss  Clara,'  as 
she  termed  her,  ranked  next  in  importance, 
and  merit,  to  her  master. 

When  the  travellers  reached  the  South 
Parade,  only  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Caroline 
were  at  home.  Kind  greetings  passed  on  all 
sides;  while  Hannah,  the  silent  tears  stream- 
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ing  down  her  hard  features,  gazed  with  anxious 
scrutiny  on  the  pale,  thin,  but  beautiful  coun- 
tenance of  the  poor  invalid.  In  a  few  minutes 
Clara  rushed  into  the  room,  her  face  glowing 
with  health  and  exercise.  She  flung  off  her 
bonnet,  and,  shaking  aside  the  rich  clusters  of 
her  hair,  flew  into  her  uncle's  arms,  exclaim- 
ing, "  My  dear,  dear  Uncle  !" 

He  again  and  again  kissed  her  fair  cheek  ; 
and  then,  holding  her  from  him  at  arm's 
length,  scanned  her  animated  countenance, 
while  pride  and  affection  were  marked  upon  his 
own,  as  he  turned  his  glance  towards  Hannah  ; 
whose  eager  black  eyes  were  now  sparkling 
with  pleasure,  although  the  tears  fell  as  rapidly 
as  ever. 

*•  Oh,  my  dear  old  Judge  Hannah,"  cried 
Clara,  for  the  title  had  extended  far  and  wide, 
4'  welcome  to  Bath  !  How  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  !"  and  she  affectionately  kissed  the  old  lady. 

"  Lord,  ma'am !''  said  Hannah,  addressing 
Mrs.  Forrester  in  a  tone  which  marked  the 
pride  and  pleasure  which  she  felt ;  "  Lord, 
ma'am !  it  is  no  wonder  that  my  master  is  so 
fond  of  Miss  Clara.     Why,   they  are  as  like 
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each  other  as  two  peas;  and  Miss  Clara  is 
grown  so  tall,  too." 

"  My  dear  Uncle,  do  you  feel  flattered  by 
Hannah's  opinion  ?     I  can  assure  you  I  do." 

"  You  ought  to  do  so,"  said  Hardinge, 
laughingly,  "for  I  believe  she  holds  it  a 
matter  of  duty  to  consider  her  old  master  the 
climax  of  perfection  in  every  thing,  youth  and 
beauty  included.  Well,  Hannah,"  he  con- 
tinued, w  you  will  be  in  very  good  quarters  here. 
But  take  care  that  these  two  lasses  do  not  spoil 
you  ;  and  take  care  that  you  do  not  spoil  them." 

The  old  woman,  with  a  respectful  curtsey, 
left  the  room,  having  been  commended  to  the 
especial  care  of  Mrs.  Forrester's  trusty  Abi- 
gail. 

Family  events  and  prospects  were  then  dis- 
cussed, and  many  arguments  urged  to  induce 
Hardinge  to  extend  his  visit  beyond  the  nar- 
row limit  of  three  days;  but  he  was  immove- 
able. 

"  Why  need  you  run  away  from  us,"  said 
Clara,  "  in  so  un-uncle-like  a  manner?  You 
have   now   no  provoking    causes,    coming   on 
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exactly  at  the  wrong  time.  Stay  one  fortnight  ? 
one  week  1  You  must,  you  shall,  stay  over  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies'  ball.  It  is  the 
grand  event  of  the  season,  and  the  first  that  I 
have  ever  been  at.  Pray,  pray,  my  dear  Uncle, 
stay,  and  go  to  that  one  ball ."  He  shook  his 
head.  "  You  are  very,  very  wrong,"  urged 
Clara ;  "  we  have  so  many  oddities  here,  so 
many  delicious  quizzes,  that  one  fortnight,  well 
employed,  as  it  would  be  under  my  guidance, 
would  furnish  you  with  food  for  contemplation 
for  six  months  at  the  Manor-house." 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
"  pay  no  attention  to  this  giddy  girl,  or  you  will 
think  her  everything  that  is  satirical  and  ill- 
natured." 

"No,  my  dear  Mama  !"  cried  Clara,  "  my 
uncle  will  think  no  such  thing.  He  loves 
philosophical  enquiry  too  well.  Tell  me,  my 
dear  Uncle,  only  tell  me  how  many  days  you 
will  stay,  and  I  will  go  at  once  and  prepare  a 
map  of  all  the  most  celebrated  absurdities  and 
follies  which  surround  us,  properly  laid  down 
in  daily  routes,  like  the  guidebooks  ;  and  then, 
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with  comfort,  and  no  loss  of  time,  you  can  be- 
come perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius  of 
the  place." 

"  Clara,"  said  Caroline  good-humouredly, 
"  you  are  too  bad.  If  you  begin  in  this  way, 
you  will  be  the  very  essence  of  malice  and  envy 
in  your  old  age." 

"Sooner,  sooner!"  cried  Hardinge.  «  You 
will  be  an  epitome  of  slander  by  the  time  you 
come  to  years  of  discretion." 

*  Absolutely,  Uncle  Hardinge,"  said  Clara, 
11  you  shall  not  go  away  until  you  have  seen 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  my  first  and  greatest  of 
all  favourites  ;  a  perfect  treasure  of  an  old 
woman." 

"  And  who,"  enquired  Hardinge,  "is  this 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  this  first  favourite,  this  per- 
fect treasure  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Caroline  !  oh  !  my  dear  Mama,  don't 
stop  me  !  Let  me  tell  my  uncle  all  about  it. 
She  is  an  old  lady,  a  banker's  widow,  and 
very,  very,  very  rich.  She  does  nothing  but 
play  quadrille,  and  she  always  wins  ;  and  she 
is  almost  always  paid  in  gold.     She  does  not 
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dare  to  let  it  remain  on  the  table,  but  takes  her 
purse  from  her  pocket,  puts  in  the  gold,  and 
returns  her  purse  to  its  place.  All  this  is  very 
agreeable  to  see.  But  the  glory,  the  delight 
of  the  whole,  is  afterwards :  for  her  mind  is 
still  unassured,  and  nothing  can  put  it  at  ease 
but  sliding  her  hand  quietly  down,  and  clutch- 
ing her  dear  purse,  through  all  the  folds  of 
her  ample  drapery." 

"  Uncle  Hardinge,"  said  Caroline,  implor- 
ingly, "  pray  understand  that  Clara  is  not  one 
half  so  ill-tempered,  and  so  wicked,  as  she 
appears  to  be." 

"  No,  no,  not  one  half,"  cried  Clara  ;  "  but 
for  all  that,  oh!  do  let  me  finish  my  story. 
Well,  at  the  very  last  ball  I  saw  her  do  it 
twice.  I  was  dancing  with  a  sublime  Captain 
of  Dragoons ;  and  I  would  make  him  go  and 
sit  with  me  in  the  card-room,  that  I  might 
watch  her.  And  I  saw  all  the  delightful  pro- 
cess. I  saw  it  twice !  twice  /"  cried  the  ani- 
mated girl,  clapping  her  hands  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. a  She  did  win,  she  was  paid  in  gold, 
she  did  put  it  in  her  purse,  she  did  put  her 
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purse  into  her  pocket ;  and,  oh  !  joy  of  joys  ! 
she  did  slide  her  hand  down,  and  clutch  it, 
long  and  tight." 

Hardinge  was  much  amused  at  the  energy 
of  this  recital,  and  said,  "  I  presume,  Clara, 
that  you  explained  to  your  partner  the  impor- 
tant nature  of  your  studies." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  did  not;  nor  did  he  find  them 
out ;  although,  on  the  second  occasion,  the 
gentleman  from  whom  the  gold  had  departed 
said  to  the  old  lady,  with  a  rueful  smile, 
*  Quite  safe,  I  hope,  Ma'am  ;'  and  she  an- 
swered, with  beautiful  calmness,  '  Quite,  Sir.'  " 

"  You  are  a  sad,  sad  girl,  I  fear,"  said 
Hardinge,  laughing,  "  and  I  will  not  sympa- 
thise with  you  in  your  ardour  against  the  old 
lady ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  mysti- 
fied and  deserted  look  of  your  sublime  Captain 
while  you  were  keeping  watch." 

"  Oh,  no !"  said  Clara,  "  he  did  not  feel 
deserted,  nor  was  he  unemployed;  for  there 
was  a  noble  mirror  exactly  facing  him.  Stay 
but  for  this  one  ball,  and  you  shall  see  him 
too,  and  all  the  fashion  and  splendour  of  the 
county." 
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"  And  do  you  partake  of  these  gay  doings, 
my  dear  girl,"  said  Hardinge,  addressing  Caro- 
line. 

"  Yes,  Uncle  ;  I  go  sometimes  to  the  rooms 
of  an  evening.  There  are  many  persons  here," 
she  added,  with  a  suppressed  sigh,  <f  such  as  I 
am  ;  who  keep  me  in  countenance." 

"  They  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  coun- 
tenances," said  Hardinge,  patting  her  cheek 
kindly,  "  if  they  resemble  yours.  But  there 
are  better,  and  more  enduring  pleasures  than 
dancing  and  parties,  and  I  see  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  them,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
book-shelves. 

11  Oh,  I  am  never  melancholy,"  replied 
Caroline.  "  My  days  never  seem  long,  and 
Clara  is  not  always  the  giddy  thing  she  now 
appears  to  be.  Tell  me,  my  dear  Uncle,"  she 
continued,  *  why  is  it  that  I,  a  serious  per- 
sonage as  I  am,  should  most  enjoy  those 
authors  whose  style  is  gay  and  lively,  and 
that  Clara,  all  spirits  and  animation  as  she 
is,  should  be  best  pleased  with  what  is 
grave  V 

"  That  question,  my  dear  girl,  might  lead  us 
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deep  into  metaphysics  ;  but  I  conceive  that  the 
mind,  like  the  eye.  seeks  relief  in  contrast." 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  said  her  sister,  "  do 
you  forget  what  Mr.  Tarleton  said  to  you  yes- 
terday ?  He  told  you  that  the  words  which 
you  used  in  translating  that  passage  of  the 
*  Inferno'  to  him  proved  that  you  entered  into 
the  very  soul  of  Dante.  He  never  paid  me  so 
pretty  a  compliment." 

Hardinge  was  somewhat  startled  at  the 
name  of  Tarleton.  M  Pray,  girls,  who  is  this 
learned  friend  of  yours,  this  Mr.  Tarleton,  and 
what  Christian  name  does  he  bear?'' 

«  He  is  Mr.  Philip  Tarleton,"  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  "  the  most  intimate  friend  of  my 
nephew,  Sir  Edward  Forrester ;  and  a  very 
clever  and  agreeable  young  man.  Do  you 
know  him,  brother?" 

Hardinge  did  know  Mr.  Philip  Tarleton ; 
by  reputation  at  least,  as  being  an  extrava- 
gant and  dissipated  young  man  ;  and  as  having, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  his  name 
mixed  up  with  legal  proceedings  of  no  credit- 
able nature.  But  he  looked  closely  into  Clara's 
frank   and    unembarrassed    countenance,    and 
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perceived,  at  once,  that  her  heart  was  quite 
safe  in  that  quarter.  He  limited  his  reply, 
therefore,  to  saying,  that  he  only  knew  Mr. 
Tarleton  as  an  extravagant  person,  whose  af- 
fairs had  brought  him  a  good  deal  before  the 
courts ;  but  that  he  presumed  Sir  Edward 
would  not  have  introduced  him  to  their 
society  had  he  not  considered  him  an  eligible 
acquaintance. 

Hardinge  and  Sir  Edward.  Forrester  had 
never  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  nor  was  there 
any  feeling  of  regard  or  friendship  between 
them.  The  fault  was  not  with  our  hero.  But 
on  two  occasions  Sir  Edward's  conduct  towards 
Mrs,  Forrester  had  displeased  her  brother ; 
first,  at  the  time  when  she  became  a  widow ;  and, 
again,  when  her  nephew  obtained  uncontrolled 
possession  of  his  ample  fortune.  At  both  these 
periods,  Hardinge  had  been  disgusted  at  the 
narrow  and  illiberal  feeling  which  the  young 
man  had  shewn  ;  and  he  had  warmly  asserted 
his  sister's  rights.  Hence  it  was,  that  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  both  disliked  and  feared  the 
manly  and  straight-forward  character  of  Mr. 
Hardinge ;  and   was    so  little  inclined  to  ap- 
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proach  him,  that  he  had  refused  all  Mrs.  For- 
rester's invitations  for  their  meeting,  during 
her  brother's  proposed  visit. 

Our  hero  determined  to  give  Mrs.  Forrester 
a  few  words  of  caution  regarding  this  Mr. 
Philip  Tarleton  before  he  left  Bath  ;  and,  for 
the  present,  dismissed  the  subject  from  his 
mind.  He  led  back  the  conversation  to  the 
studies  and  pursuits  of  the  two  sisters,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  how  well  their  time  had  been 
employed,  and  that  both  of  them  had  learnt 
that  most  important  of  all  lessons,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  mere  frivolous  accomplish- 
ments of  the  day,  and  the  more  solid  and 
valuable  objects  of  education. 

Plans  of  amusement  during  his  three  days' 
stay  were  then  discussed.  Clara  petitioned 
that  one  evening  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Rooms  ;  but  Hardinge  would  not  consent. 

"  No,  my  dear  Clara,  morning,  and  out-of- 
door  sights,  as  many  as  you  please  ;  but  I  will 
not  be  pent  up  at  night,  with  fiddles,  candles, 
card-tables,  and  Dowagers,  even  to  oblige  you." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

When  our  hero  descended  to  the  breakfast 
table,  the  greetings  of  the  morning  were 
scarcely  over  before  Clara,  assuming  a  look 
and  tone  of  extreme  gravity,  said  to  him  ; 
"  Uncle  Hardinge,  I  have  maturely  considered 
your  conduct  to  all  of  us  last  night,  and  to  me 
in  particular  ;  and  the  result  of  my  deliberation 
is  a  firm  conviction  that  you  are  behaving  very 
ill.* 

"  Convince  me  of  that,  my  dear  Clara,  and 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  penance." 

"  Yes,  Uncle,  you  have  been  behaving  very 
ill. — You  refuse  to  stay  beyond  Friday.  That 
is  an  offence  against  all  of  us.  You  refuse  to 
go  to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies*  Ball.  That 
is  an  offence  committed  against  me. — Now 
Mama  and  Caroline  may  take  whatever  steps 
they  like  ;  but  I,  on  my  own  part,  am  willing 
to  come  to  an  amicable  compromise  with  you.'' 

"  You  chattering  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
"  is  your  Uncle's  punishment  to  begin  by  your 
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keeping  him  without  his  breakfast  whilst  he 
listens  to  your  long  oration." 

a  No,  my  dear  Mama  ;  my  oration  shall  not 
be  long  ;  but  do,  pray  do  let  me  arrange  this 
compromise." 

"  Will  it,"  said  Hardinge  laughing,  "  much 
interfere  with  your  proceedings,  if  I  take  the 
liberty  to  eat  this  very  nice  looking  roll  before 
it  gets  quite  cold  !" 

fcC  Pray  enjoy  it  without  delay,"  said  Clara ; 
"  if  you  can  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
proper  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  say/' 

'*  '  Speak  !  I  am  bound  to  hear/  " 

"  '  So  art  thou  to  obey,  when  thou  shalt 
hear;'  "rejoined  Clara,  "  '  Now,  Uncle,  mark 
me' — You  refuse  to  go  to  the  Ball ;  you  re- 
nounce all  evening  amusements,  all  in  door 
sights,  fiddles,  candles,  card-tables,  and  Dow- 
agers ;  and  you  have  resolved  to  do  nothing 
but  walk  up  and  down  the  meadows,  and 
look  at  the  little  boys  pretending  to  fisTi." 

u Well,  Clara;  and  now  for  your  compro- 
mise ?" 

"  I  will  forgive,"  said  Clara,  n  your  not  going 
to  the   Ball ;  I  will  overlook  your  neglect  of 
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Dowagers  and  fiddlers ;  and  I  will  walk  with 
you,  to-day  to  Claverton,  and  to-morrow  to 
Lansdown  ;  if  you  will  consent  this  one  morning 
to  pass  two  hours  in  the  Pump  Room." 

"  Do  not  indulge  her,  my  dear  Uncle ;"  said 
Caroline,  laughing  ;  "  if  she  once  gets  you  to 
what  she  calls  her  '  Theatre  of  Glories,'  she 
will  deluge  you  with  ridicule  and  satire." 

"  Clara,"  said  Hardinge,  "  I  accept  your  com- 
promise. I  want,  my  dear  sister,  to  see  this 
wild  girl  completely  in  her  element.  I  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  judge,  what  discipline 
she  will  require  to  tame  her,  when  I  get  her 
amongst  our  Somersetshire  mountains." 

The  breakfast  finished,  Hardinge  and  his 
fair  guide  set  out  upon  their  adventures.  They 
took  the  path  leading  to  the  romantic  village 
of  Claverton  ;  and  crossed  the  hill,  round  which 
the  river  Avon  winds.  It  was  a  beautiful  May 
morning ;  the  spring  was  now  in  all  its  richness 
and  splendour ;  and  the  fields  and  hedge-row  s 
wore  their  most  fragrant  and  their  gayest 
livery.  Hardinge  intensely  enjoyed  the  scene; 
and  he  was  gratified  to  perceive  that  his  com- 
panion   did  so  too  ;   although  she  would  fain 
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have  led  him  to  believe,  that  she  considered  all 
the  beauties  of  nature,  which  were  spread  before 
them,  as  tame  and  common-place. 

As  they  returned  to  Bath,  by  the  still  more 
beautiful  path,  which  skirts  the  river,  Hardinge 
taxed  her  with  her  assumed  apathy.  "  Clara," 
said  he,  ie  am  I  really  to  believe  that  this  fair 
region,  this  glorious  May  morning,  are  less 
suited  to  your  taste  than  a  Pump  Room, 
crowded  with  idle  loiterers  ?  Do  you  really 
prefer  gazing  on  a  few  old  fops  and  rouged 
coquettes  to  looking  upon  such  a  scene  as 
this?" 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Clara,  with  an  arch 
smile,  "  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  do. 
Your  hills,  and  vales,  and  trees,  are  all  very 
delightful  ;  but  then  they  are  always  sta- 
tionary, and  always  the  same  ;  but  my  dear 
old  fops  and  coquettes,  whom  you  so  unjustly 
scorn,  change  their  attitudes  and  their  follies 
perpetually,  and  every  change  is  a  new  delight. 
Besides,  I  know  exactly  how  your  hills  and 
fields  will  behave  ;  but,  with  my  darling  pets, 
there  is,  every  moment,  the  delightful  anticipa- 
tion of  some  new  absurdity." 
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"  Clara,  I  will  do  battle  with  you  on  that 
very  ground.  It  is  the  dull  sameness  and  the 
perfect  monotony  of  all  the  pursuits  and  follies 
of  this  idle  crowd,  which  render  it,  to  me  at 
least,  so  wearisome." 

"  I  must  own,"  said  Clara,  "  that  my  fa- 
vourites do  not  often  strike  out  anything  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  elevate  the  mind.  But, 
may  I  not  ask  you,  if  all  the  pretty  scenes  we 
have  been  passing  through  are  not  also  some- 
what tame  and  trivial  1  Oh  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, her  tone  changing,  and  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  animation,  "  place  me  among  moun- 
tains, and  torrents,  and  precipices  ;  show  me 
nature  in  her  grandeur  and  her  terrors,  and  I 
will  give  up  my  present  vocation  ;  but  till  then, 
my  dear  uncle,  pardon  me  if  1  think  an  as- 
sembly, well  filled  with  elderly  gentlemen,  in 
tight  shoes,  trying  to  look  as  if  they  were  in 
Elysium  :  and  with  crowds  of  rouged-up  old 
maids,  ruefully  ogling  round  and  round  the 
room  in  despair  of  a  partner,  is  a  sublimer 
spectacle  than  a  large  square  flat  field,  filled 
with  buttercups  and  daisies." 

They  re-entered  the  city,  and  proceeded  to  the 
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Pump-room.  It  was  nearly  three  o'clock,  the 
meridian  hour  of  Bath,  and  the  spacious  room 
was  crowded  with  visitors.  Hardinge  could 
not  but  smile  as  he  watched  the  careful  expres- 
sion of  Clara's  face,  and  knew  how  nervously 
anxious  she  was  to  show  off  every  folly  in  its 
strongest  light.  She  ranged  with  her  quick 
eye  over  the  ample  apartment,  and  then  slowly 
led  her  uncle  forward  towards  a  gentleman, 
who  was  standing  at  no  great  distance  from 
them. 

He  was  a  genteel-looking,  well-dressed,  little 
man,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  thin  and  ac- 
tive. He  perceived  Clara's  approach,  and 
stepped  forward  to  meet  her  with  a  very  elalx)- 
rate  bow.  It  was  courteously  returned  by  our 
young  show-woman,  who,  in  due  form,  intro- 
duced her  uncle  to  General  Tomlingson. 

General  Tomlingson  ! !  The  name  has 
long  since  faded  into  oblivion,  but  it  was  then 
well  known  at  every  place  dignified  by  a  ball 
room.  Clara's  acquaintance  was  indeed  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  dancing  General 
Tomlingson  ;  or,  according  to  his  more  usual 
title,  "  The  Dancing  Master  General." 
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He  it  was,  who,  on  the  days  preceding  every 
important  ball,  might  be  seen  hurrying  from 
house  to  house,  forcing  his  instructions  and  ad- 
vice upon  all  his  acquaintance,  explaining  the 
figures  and  the  tunes,  criticising  the  new  steps, 
and,  in  short,  undertaking,  as  a  labour  of  love, 
all  the  most  arduous  toils  of  the  dancing  master. 

He  was  an  inoffensive  little  person  ;  and  if 
he  had  other  follies  they  were  shrouded  and 
eclipsed  by  this  one  master  passion,  of  dancing 
himself,  and  teaching  others  to  dance. 

"  Were  you  at  the  ball  last  night,  General  V 
enquired  Clara. 

"  Miss  Clara  Forrester,  Madam,  I  was." 

"  How  many  sets  did  you  dance  ?" 

"  There  were  only  six  sets,  Madam,  and,  of 
course,  I  danced  them  all." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Clara,  "  I  only  meant 
how  many  sets  were  danced  V 

"  Six,  my  dear  Madam,  six.  They  were 
above  fifty  minutes  at  tea.  May  I  ask,  Sir,  if 
you  dance?''  said  the  little  General,  addressing 
our  hero. 

Hardinge  laughed.  "  I  scarcely  know,"  said 
he,  "  whether  to  say  yes  or  no.     When  I  find 
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myself  at  a  Twelfth-night  party,  or  any  such 
merry-making,  I  sometimes  do  dance  ;  but  I 
fear  I  am  somewhat  too  bulky  to  make  it  a  re- 
gular pursuit." 

"  Yes,  a  great  weight,"  said  the  General  ; 
"  you  certainly  are  a  great  weight.  But,  my 
dear  Sir,  in  the  minuet,  with  proper  instruc- 
tions, and  a  somewhat  slow  movement,  you 
would  look  vastly  well,  with  your  tall  figure;" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
book  which,  but  a  few  months  before,  had 
nearly  brought  his  useful  toils  to  a  conclusion 
at  Chalk  Farm. 

The  fatal  volume  contained  his  own  choice 
collection  of  manuscript  dances,  and  his  predi- 
lection for  it,  and  for  the  science  of  which  it 
treated,  had  been  so  strongly  animadverted 
upon  at  a  dinner  party,  that  the  General  was 
constrained,  somewhat  unwillingly,  to  defend 
it  and  himself,  by  calling  out  the  delinquent. 

"  Mr.  Hardinge,"  said  the  General,  as  he 
turned  over  the  leaves  with  evident  affection, 
"  is,  I  have  no  doubt  aware,  my  dear  Madam, 
that  there  are  various  kinds  of  minuets — the 
minuet  de  la  cour,  the  minuet   of  three  bars. 
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and  the  common  minuet.     I  have  myself  com- 
posed  new  airs,  and  new  figures,  for  all  of 
them. — Ah  Sir!"  he  said,  looking  piteously  up 
into  Hardinge'sface;  "this book  hascostmedear 
in  more  ways  than  one.     The  hours  of  labour 
that  it  has  taken  me  to  collect  it !  and  I  risked 
my  life  for  this  book,  my  dear  Sir. — Miss  Clara 
Forrester,  my  dear  Madam,  you  know  the  history, 
you  can  detail  it  to  your  uncle;  and  explain  to 
him  how  I  was  treated.    However,  we  were  talk- 
ing about  this  gentleman's  dancing.    If  I  might 
venture  to  recommend,  I  would  say,  my  dear 
Madam,  as  far  as  I  can  offer  an  opinion,  before 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your   uncle 
dance,  that  you  should  confine  yourself,  my 
dear  Sir,  to  the  minuet  de  la  cour.     I  dance  all 
the  kinds  of  minuets,  and  country  dances,  and 
reels  ;  but  then  I  am  a  very  light  weight,— I 
never  exceed  seven  stone  six ;  never,  by  any 
accident." 

"  Have  you  many  scholars  at  present,  Ge- 
neral ?"  asked  Clara. 

"  Yes,  I  have,  my  dear  Madam  ;  but  for  all 
that,  I  shall  be  very  happy,  my  dear  Miss 
Clara   Forrester,    to  attend  to   your  uncle. — 
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If,"  he  continued  with  a  grave  look  of  busi- 
ness, "  if  you  are  going  home  now,  my  dear 
Madam,  I  shall  be  very  proud  immediately  to 
instruct  Mr.  Hardinge  in  some  of  my  prelimi- 
nary rules.  Of  course,  my  dear  Sir,  you  have 
the  foundation  ?  You  know  the  rudiments,  the 
five  positions,  the  elementary  steps,  and  the 
common  bows,  and  all  that  ?  I  never  under- 
take those  things.  My  object  is  to  improve  the 
higher  branches  of  the  art,  which,  let  them  say 
what  they  will,  my  dear  Miss  Clara  Forrester, 
require  sense  and  genius.  My  dear  Madam, 
when  shall  your  uncle  begin  V 

Clara  dared  not  look  at  her  uncle,  nor  trust 
her  voice  with  a  reply. 

Our  hero  laughed,  but  so  openly,  and  with 
so  much  good  humour  as  not  to  give  offence. 
"  Indeed,  General,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  know 
how  hopeless  a  task  you  would  be  undertaking. 
I  would  much  rather  content  myself  with  seeing 
you  perform." 

"  My  good  Sir,  you  are  extremely  polite.     I 

shall  dance  at  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies' 

ball  on  Wednesday  next ;  indeed  I  believe  I  am 

engaged  every  set  but  one.     Miss  Clara  For- 

e2 
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rester,  Madam,  may  I  have  the  honour  of  your 
hand  on  Wednesday  next  for  the  fifth  set  V* 

The  offer  was  graciously  accepted  ;  and,  after 
a  somewhat  superabundant  display  of  bows, 
both  to  Clara  and  her  companion,  the  happy, 
self-satisfied  little  General  disappeared. 

"  Uncle  Hardinge,"  said  Clara,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  "  how  many  fields  of  buttercups  is  that 
worth  1  You  are  in  great  luck,  my  dear 
uncle,"  she  continued,  "for  I  see  the  grand 
show  of  the  day,  and  it  is  coming  this  way. 
Look  exactly  in  front  of  Beau  Nash's  statue, 
and  tell  me  what  do  you  see  ?" 

"  I  see  a  fat  man,  struggling  through  the 
crowd.     What  does  he  teach  ?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Clara,  laughing.  "  But, 
my  dear  uncle,  look  with  better  attention,  and 
you  will  see  his  train." 

"  Are  all  those  ladies  who  follow  him  his 
daughters  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Clara,  "  but  one  of  them  is  to 
be  his  wife  very  soon." 

"  And  pray,  Clara,  what  particular  good 
quality  obtains  him  the  honour  of  your  especial 
attention  ?" 
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"  He  has  invented  a  new  system  of  love- 
making,  my  dear  Uncle,  which  has  rendered 
him  the  delight  and  admiration,  not  of 
me  only,  but  of  every  body  in  Bath.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  him  when  he  has  passed  by. 
But  he  has  stopped,  and  I  shall  have  time  for 
my  history.  That  very  fat  person  is  Mr.  Hans 
Krauchenberg,  the  great  Russian  merchant. 
He  has  several  tens  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  imports  innumerable  shiploads 
of  embryo  tallow  candles.  He  is  determined 
to  marry ;  and  his  friends  recommended  him 
to  stay  in  London,  and  advertise  in  the  usual 
business-like  way  :  but  he  has  struck  out  a 
new  plan  of  his  own.  He  came  down  to  Bath, 
took  a  splendid  house  in  the  Royal  Crescent, 
and  ordered  his  servants  to  tell  all  the  trades- 
people, when  they  left  their  cards,  that  their 
master  wanted  a  wife  :  the  same  as  you  do  when 
you  want  a  footman,  or  a  housemaid.  She 
was  to  be  handsome,  and  between  twenty-two 
and  thirty-two;  rank  and  fortune  not  required, 
and  to  give  two  respectable  references,  both  of 
them  householders.  So  the  servants  gave  it 
out  with  the  other  orders  ;  and  all  the  green- 
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grocers,  and  fishmongers,  and  bakers,  and 
butchers,  and  buttermen,  began  looking  out 
for  him  at  once  ;  and  the  ladies  you  see,  are 
some  of  the  candidates.  I  can  only  reckon  six 
or  seven  now;  but  in  the  evening  he  has  a 
great  many  more." 

"  He  must  be  a  very  talented  man,"  said 
HardiDge,  "  if  he  can  make  love  to  so  many  at 
once." 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  Clara,  "he  does  not  make 
love.  He  only  takes  them  about  with  him,  to 
the  Rooms,  the  balls,  the  playhouse,  and  every- 
where, and  calls  it  studying  their  characters. 
He  keeps  a  regular  book,  a  ledger ;  and  writes 
in  it  all  they  do  every  day,  and  how  they  be- 
have, with  short  notes  of  their  more  remark- 
able speeches ;  and  he  has  told  them  that  he 
shall  make  his  selection  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
this  month,  at  twelve  o'clock/' 

"  You  really  wish  me  to  believe  all  this 
nonsense,"  said  Hardinge. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  Uncle  ;  and  nothing 
else  is  thought  of,  or  talked  of,  in  Bath.  Sir 
Edward  Forrester,  and  all  the  young  men 
have, — or  at  least  pretend  to  have, — their  re- 
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gular  betting-books,  and  their  favourites,  as 
they  call  them  :  and  they  lay  the  odds,  and  do 
everything  the  same  as  if  it  was  a  horse-race. 
But  he  has  turned,  and  is  coming  this  way. 
Be  attentive,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

The  exhibition  certainly  was  a  strange  one, 
and  our  hero  coloured  with  auger  as  he  looked 
upon  it.  Mr.  Krauchenberg  was  a  large, 
burly,  vulgar  man,  of  about  forty-five,  with  a 
red,  hot-looking  face;  and  talked  bad  English, 
in  a  loud  thick  voice.  He  walked  with  his 
two  thumbs  thrust  into  the  arm-holes  of  his 
waistcoat ;  and  his  fair  suitors,  six  or  seven 
very  dressy  young  ladies,  followed  close  in  his 
wake.  The  one  next  to  him,  and  with  match- 
less bravery  she  always  contrived  to  force  her- 
self into  that  post  of  honour  and  to  retain  it, 
was  a  little,  dumpy,  fat,  broad-shouldered  girl. 
She  was  closely  followed  by  a  very  beautiful 
woman  :  a  tall,  large,  overwhelming  blonde. 
These  two,  and  one  other,  a  stately,  thin, 
highly  rouged  woman,  walked  in  single  file  ; 
the  others,  who  were  of  various  sizes  and  com- 
plexions, but  all  young,  and  all  well-looking, 
followed  arm-in-arm. 
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Every  now  and  then  the  rich  tallow-mer- 
chant stopped,  and  his  train  stopped  also.  He 
then  walked  back  a  step  or  two,  addressed  a 
few  words  of  broken  English  to  one  or  other  of 
the  ladies,  resumed  his  station  in  the  van,  and 
again  proceeded  onwards. 

He,  with  his  'following,' now  approached  the 
spot  where  Clara  and  her  uncle  were  standing. 
He  stopped  again,  again  walked  back  a  step 
or  two,  and  spoke  to  one  of  the  simpering 
ladies.  While  doing  so,  he  saw  Clara  For- 
rester, beyond  all  comparison  the  most  lovely 
girl  in  the  room,  gazing  at  him  and  his  com- 
panions with  an  arch  look  of  fun,  and  totally 
forgetful  of  herself,  and  every  thing  else.  He 
stared  at  her  with  a  business-like,  steady  look, 
and  so  eagerly,  that  all  his  train  perceived  the 
sudden  impression  which  Clara's  beauty  had 
made  upon  him,  and  all  turned  pale,  except 
the  fearless  stumpy  little  woman,  and  the  tall 
thin  lady,  whose  complexion  was  guarded 
against  accidents.  The  bulky  Russian  paused 
to  consider  why  the  lovely  creature  whom  he 
beheld  should  not  be  added  to  his  train  of 
beauties ;  nay,  why  she  should  not  supersede 
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them  altogether ;  and  he  continued  to  scruti- 
nize her  beautiful  form  and  features  so  long 
and  so  intensely,  that  our  hero  felt  half  in- 
clined to  knock  him  down.  At  last  Clara  per- 
ceived that  his  steady  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her- 
self, and  a  deep  blush  crimsoned  her  face,  her 
brow,  and  even  her  fair  neck.  It  lasted  but  a 
moment,  and  her  bright  eyes  flashed  with  such 
contempt  that,  dull-witted  as  poor  Mr.  Krau- 
chenberg  was,  it  daunted  him  at  once,  and  he 
passed  onwards,  somewhat  rapidly,  with  a  loud 
"  Hem,"  and  muttering  between  his  teeth, 
"  Der  Teufel !  die  little  fury." 

It  was  not  without  a  little  confusion,  that 
Clara  now  looked  round  at  her  uncle,  to  see 
what  impression  this  singular  spectacle  had 
made  upon  him.  At  first  he  was  too  indignant 
to  enjoy  the  comedy  :  but  the  swaggering, 
business-like  manner  of  the  man,  the  eagerness 
of  the  candidates,  and  the  undisguised  merri- 
ment of  the  surrounding  throng,  conquered  his 
anger  ;  and  turning  to  Clara,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  enjoyment,  which  gave  her  great  delight; 
"  This  exhibition  certainly  has  merit ;  and  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed  :  but  I  should  have  liked 
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it  better  had  none  of  the  actors  been  English. 
But  Clara,"  continued  he,  as  the  bulky  mer- 
chant, and  his  sinuous  *  following,'  struggled 
onwards  through  the  crowd,  "  are  we  not  throw- 
ing away  very  valuable  time  upon  strangers? 
You  must  have  many  intimate  and  dear  friends 
among  this  crowd ;  and,  when  it  is  too  late, 
you  will  regret  that  you  have  not  displayed 
their  follies  and  misfortunes.  We  have 
scarcely  forty  minutes  left,"  he  added,  looking 
at,  his  watch,  "  and  some  of  those  dear  friends 
must  be  neglected/' 

"  I  see  the  danger,"  said  Clara  ;  "  and  the 
best  remedy,  which  I  can  suggest,  is,  that  you 
should  come  here  to-morrow,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  stay  the  whole  day.*' 

"  Not  in  the  compromise,"  said  Hardinge  : 
"  Your  only  chance,  Clara,  is  to  adopt  a  more 
extended  philosophy.  You  must  generalize ; 
and  slaughter  your  friends  by  classes." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Clara,  "  I  will  do  so  :  and 
I  will  begin  with  two  classes  at  once ;  the  old 
maids,  and  the  old  bachelors. — Not  such  old 
bachelors  as  you,  my  dear  Uncle,  but  real  true 
Bath-Pump-Room  old  bachelors  :  and   I   will 
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leave  their  tight  shoes,  and  their  frolicsome 
movements  to  disguise  the  gout,  and  their  long 
compliments,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which 
they  show  their  false  teeth,  and  the  sly  oppor- 
tunities which  they  take  to  adjust  their  wigs  ; — 
I  will  leave  all  this  alone  ; — and  all  the  rouge, 
and  ringlets,  and  the  simperiugs  of  the  old 
maids  ;  and  will  restrict  myself  to  one  general, 
sublime,  grand,  moral  reflection — " 

"  Which  is,"  said  Hardinge,  "  as  follows  ;— 
that  is  to  say — " 

"  The  reflection,"  said  Clara,  "is  so  grand, 
»o  sublime,  that,  like  Pascal's,  it  will  bear  to 
be  expressed  in  the  most  familiar  terms.  It  is, 
Uncle,  that  nothing  delights  me  so  much,  no- 
thing does  me  so  much  good,  as  to  see  the  way 
in  which  the  two  classes,  similar  as  their  views, 
their  pursuits,  their  follies,  and  their  difficulties 
are,  despise  and  sneer  at  each  other. — And  all 
this  openly,  and  as  if  their  doing  so  added  to 
their  own  consequence. — How  they  shun  each 
other,  when  they  ought  to  consider  themselves 
as  one  vast  family  of  forlorn  hopes  ;  and  ought 
to  overflow  with  mutual  love  and  sympathy. — 
But,  my  dear  Uncle,  we   will  leave  them   all 
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alone  for  the  present ;  for  there  is  a  nice,  quiet, 
little  sight  coming  to  us  after  our  Russian 
fatigues. " 

Clara  with  her  eye  directed  Hardinge's  at- 
tention to  an  old  lady,  very  quietly  and 
genteelly  dressed  ;  and  whose  carriage  and  de- 
meanour, as  she  walked  deliberately  towards 
them,  showed  her  at  once  to  be  a  person  of 
condition. 

Hardinge  looked  somewhat  grave.  "  Clara,'1 
said  he,  "  what  food  for  ridicule  can  you  find 
in  this  old  lady,  except  her  age,  and — " 

"  No,  Uncle,"  interrupted  Clara  ;  "  I  am  not 
quite  so  wicked  as  all  that.  Pray  do  not  con- 
demn me  too  soon.'* 

The  stately  dowager  approached,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  a  lady,  who  stood  close 
to  them  ;  and  Hardinge  then  perceived  two  or 
three  handsome-looking  school-hoys,  whose 
rosy  faces  were  set  off  by  their  open  shirt  collars 
spreading  over  their  shoulders,  and  whose 
sparkling  eyes,  and  fully  displayed  teeth, 
proved  that  they  anticipated  some  approaching 
fun. 

The  old  lady  was  greeted  very  respectfully  by 
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her  acquaintance  who,  after  the  usual  health 
and  weather  speeches  had  been  gone  through, 
said  to  her  ;  "  How  are  your  little  favourites, 
Lady  Mortimer  1    Are  they  with  you  ?" 

6i  Yes  they  are,  Miss  Norrice  :  but  they  are 
very  far  from  well :  Phoebe  at  least ;  I  am  very 
much  alarmed  for  her  lungs." 

"  Phoebe  ?"  said  the  enquiring  friend. 

"  Yes,  Phoebe,"  said  the  old  lady;  "  I  shall 
take  her  to  my  friend,  Doctor  Harrington,  who 
understands  her  constitution,  and  he  will  tell 
me  the  worst  at  once.'' 

The  repetition  of  her  name  roused  the 
young  lady  in  question  ,  and  a  suppressed  bark 
was  heard. 

"  Ah  !  poor  thing  ;"  said  Miss  Norrice, 
"  that  is  her  bark." 

"  Bark !" exclaimed  Lady  Mortimer;  "Bark! 
I  wish  to  heaven  it  were  a  bark. — It  is  a  de- 
cided cough  ;  a  consumptive  cough  ;  and  nei- 
ther she  nor  I  have  had  any  rest  all  night." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
garments  of  the  old  lady,  on  one  side,  were 
strongly  agitated,  and  the  school-boys  drew 
closer   towards   her,    and   shewed     the    entire 
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ranges  of  their  white  teeth  with  a  still  broader 
grin.  In  another  moment  the  head  of  a  s. rial  I 
pug-dog  thrust  itself  out  of  the  old  lady's 
pocket-hole,  and  was  gradually  followed  by  two 
legs,  and  a  body  ;  and,  at  last,  after  a  struggle, 
the  animal  mass  rolled  out,  and  tumbled  down 
in  a  round  fat  heap  upon  the  floor. 

"  Dear  me !  she  is  out,"  cried  the  old  lady  ; 
and  she  stooped  down  to  pick  up  the  dog, 
which  lay  sprawling  on  its  back,  and  yelping. 

Another  barking  was  then  heard,  and  there 
was  another  commotion  in  the  garments,  and, 
from  the  opposite  pocket,  another  head,  two 
other  legs,  and  another  body,  appeared,  and 
another  fat  little  heap  struggled  out,  and 
tumbled  yelping  on  the  floor;  and  the  two, 
after  shaking  themselves,  and  looking  up  in 
defiance  at  their  mistress,  began  running  about 
among  the  legs  of  the  spectators. 

"  Good  heavens!  what  am  I  to  do?  What 
am  I  to  do  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  in  an 
agony  of  alarm  ;  "  they  will  both  be  mashed 
under  foot  to  a  certainty.  Phoebe!  Dinah, 
Dinah,  Dinah !  Phoebe !  My  dear  young 
gentlemen,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  catch  the 
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two  little  dogs?  but  pray  touch  them  very 
gently.  Cake  !  cake !  Phoebe  !  Dinah !  Dinah ! 
cake !"  cried  the  old  lady,  and  produced  a  large 
piece  of  cake  out  of  a  third  receptacle ;  "  Oh., 
dear!  oh,  dear  !  they  will  be  too  much  for  me! 
My  dear  young  gentlemen,  for  heaven's  sake, 
catch  them." 

The  boys  were  delighted  with  the  employ- 
ment, but  took  great  care,  instead  of  catching 
the  little  porpoises,  to  drive  them  about  in 
every  direction,  being  aided  in  the  kind  office 
by  many  of  the  company,  who  enjoyed  the  old 
lady's  misery.  She,  poor  soul,  stood  wringing 
her  hands  with  redoubled  agony  as  she  per- 
ceived their  traitorous  malice. 

"  Heaven  and  earth !  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
Miss  Norrice,  the  little  '  villains'  will  murder 
them.  Where  is  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies? 
£ir,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Hardinge,  "  is 
it  to  be  endured,  that  in  a  city  like  Bath  a 
gentlewoman's  lap-dogs  should  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  and  one  of  them  an  invalid,  and 
not  a  creature  to  take  their  part  ?" 

Our  hero  beckoned  to  the  boys,  and  at  length 
they  brought  in  their  prizes. 
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£<  You  have  alarmed  me  very  much,  young 
gentlemen,"  said  Lady  Mortimer,  caressing 
the  two  little  sacks  of  fat ;  "  but,  thank  heaven, 
it  is  all  over  now,  so  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you ;  but  I  never  saw  dogs  caught  in  such  a 
way  in  my  life.  But  thank  you,  young  gentle- 
men ;  I  hope  you  did  it  all  for  the  best.  Now,  my 
dears,  I  will  put  them  in  again.  I  will  take 
Phcebe  first,  if  the  other  little  man  will  hold 
Dinah  very  gently.  Dear  me !  how  my  poor 
Phcebe  struggles!  This  dreadful  cold  has 
ruined  her  temper.  There,  she  is  in  now ; 
that  is  a  blessing.  Dinah !  Dinah !  good 
doggy !  good  little  doggy  !  There,  she  is  in 
too.  Thank  you,  young  gentlemen.  They 
must  have  exercise,  Sir,"  she  added,  again  ad- 
dressing Hardinge,  "  and  I  dare  not  let  them 
walk  about  in  this  east  wind." 

'•  My  dear  Lady  Mortimer,"  said  her  friend, 
*'  I  thought  you  had  ribbons  to  secure  them  to 
your  pockets." 

"  I  dare  not,  Miss  Norrice.  I  dare  not.  I  did 
try  that,  and  Dinah  was  within  an  inch  of  being 
strangled.  She  turned  round  and  round  in  my 
pocket,  and  got  the  ribbon  so  tight  round  her 
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neck  that  she  could  not  cry  out ;  but  providen- 
tially she  was  able  to  kick,  or  I  should  never 
have  known  it,  and  her  dreadful  struggles 
against  my  leg  saved  her  life,  poor  dear  thing  ! 
but  I  was  black  and  blue  for  a  fortnight.  Thank 
you,  young  gentlemen,  thank  you.  Good 
morning,  Sir,  good  morning,  Miss  Norrice," 
and  the  old  lady  sailed  away,  with  her  hands 
upon  her  two  pocket-holes,  both  the  dogs  bark- 
ing and  struggling,  and  the  school-boys  follow- 
ing, at  a  respectful  distance,  in  hopes  of  a 
fresh  outbreak. 

"  What  an  intolerable  old  fool !"  said 
Hardinge,  laughing.     "  Who  is  she,  Clara?" 

"  My  dear,  charitable-minded  Uncle,"  said 
Clara,  "  she  is  not  an  intolerable  old  fool,  as 
you  kindly  term  her.  She  is  a  woman  of 
sense  and  talent,  and  this  canine  madness  is 
her  only  weak  point.  She  is  the  Lady  Morti- 
mer, whom  you  must  have  heard  of,  as  a  very 
learned  woman,  and  an  excellent  artist." 

"  If  she  be  a  woman  of  talent,"  said 
Hardinge,  "  all  this  display  of  affection  for 
these  two  masses  of  ugliness, — I  will  not  call 
them    do^s, — is    merelv    assumed   to    attract 
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notice,  and  that  she  may  be  talked  of.  Nine 
people  out  of  ten  labour  to  obtain  a  higher 
reputation  for  wisdom  than  they  really  deserve. 
The  tenth,  and  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  them 
all,  labours  still  more  severely  to  make  every 
one  think  him  more  foolish  and  more  absurd 
than  he  really  is  ;  and  this  love  of  singularity, 
this  passion  for  notoriety,  even  on  points  which 
we  know  must  bring  down  ridicule  upon  us,  is 
one  of  the  many  slight  shades  of  madness,  from 
some  one  or  other  of  which  how  few  of  us  are 
free !" 

"  And  my  shade  of  madness,"  said  Clara,  "  is 
evinced,  I  suppose,  in  my  anxiety  to  show  off 
to  you,  my  ungrateful  Uncle,  the  pleasing 
little  shades  of  other  people.  But  I  have  been 
thinking  whether  I  should  not  be  acting  pru- 
dently to  end  with  these  puppy  dogs.  They 
are  such  a  pretty  concluding  farce.  Yes, 
Uncle,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  give  you  up  all  the 
remainder  of  my  two  hours." 

u  You  are  wise,  Clara.  You  cannot  improve 
upon  the  two  last  exhibitions,  and  you  will  do 
well  to  leave  this  '  Theatre  of  your  Glories, •  as 
you  term  it,  in  the  full  tide  of  your  success." 
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As  they  left  the  Pump-room,  and  proceeded 
homewards,  they  were  met  by  Sir  Edward  For- 
rester, leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  inseparable 
companion,  Tarleton.  The  greetings  between 
the  young  baronet  and  Hardinge  were  brief  and 
formal.  A  cold  inquiry,  of  how  long  he  in- 
tended to  remain  at  Bath,  was  as  coldly  an- 
swered ;  and  they  parted,  not  however  without 
his  having  scanned,  with  an  acute  legal  glance, 
the  handsome  but  care-worn  features  of  Philip 
Tarleton,  whom  Clara  had  introduced  in  due 
form,  and  whose  tone  and  manner  of  expressino- 
himself,  even  in  the  few  sentences  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  her,  impressed  him  with  the  opinion 
that  he  was  an  intelligent  and  gentlemanly 
man. 

After  dinner  the  adventures  of  the  mornin^- 
were  recounted  with  great  glee  by  Clara  to  her 
mother  and  Caroline ;  and  Hardinge  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  how  much  he  had  been 
amused. 

"  My  dear  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
"  your  applause  and  your  support  will  quite 
destroy  the  little  discretion  which  this  giddy 
girl  at  present  has.  I  had  hoped  that  you  would 

vol.  i.  f 
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have  lectured   her  well,   and  that  she  would 
come  home  tamed  down  a  little." 

Hardinge  laughed.  "  To  speak  honestly," 
said  he,  "  the  gipsey  has  given  me  such  a 
morning's  amusement  that  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  scold  her.  Besides,  I  somewhat  doubt 
whether  there  be  in  reality  much  malice  about 
her, — malice,  properly  so  called.  But,  remem- 
ber, Clara,  how  narrow  a  line  separates  ridicule 
from  malignity." 

"  I  will  be  very,  very,  prudent,"  said  Clara  ; 
"  but,  my  dear  uncle,  I  have  seen  you  twenty 
times  since  you  came  home,  laughing  at  my 
three  sights,  and  it  has  done  my  heart  good. 
Is  there  any  wickedness  in  that  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hardinge,  "  that  worst  feeling 
of  all,  the  delight  of  making  others  as  evil- 
minded  as  yourself.  But  come,  lasses,  Jet  us 
quit  these  important  matters,  and  unbend  our 
minds  with  a  little  political  economy,  or  meta- 
physics.    Caroline,  you  shall  read  to  us." 

She  did  so  ;  and  the  evening  concluded  with 
an  hour  or  two's  animated  discourse  upon  their 
favourite  books. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  three  allotted  days  passed  pleasantly 
and  rapidly.  They  afforded  Hardinge  ample 
opportunity  to  study  the  characters  of  his  two 
nieces.  He  found  much  to  admire  and  love  in 
both  of  them.  Both  possessed  considerable 
powers  of  mind  and  clearness  of  judgment, 
tempered,  in  Caroline,  with  a  not  unpleasing 
shade  of  melancholy,  natural  to  her  feeble 
health ;  and  in  Clara,  enlivened  and  brought 
out  by  all  the  vivid  animation  of  health  and 
youth.  He  saw  the  strong  bias  of  her  mind 
towards  ridicule  and  satire ;  but  he  knew  that 
her  heart  was  kind  and  generous,  and  he  felt 
assured  that  a  little  more  experience  would 
sober  down  this  dangerous  propensity. 

He  did  not  omit  to  give  some  words  of  cau- 
tion to  his  sister  with  regard  to  Mr.  Tarleton ; 
and  the  prudent  mother  promised  not  to  forget 
them,  although  she  assured  him  that  the  young 
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man  had  not  obtained  any  interest  in  Clara's 
heart,  and  that  from  the  tone  in  which  he  was 
received  in  society,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  introduced  to  them  by  her  nephew, 
she  could  not  doubt  his  full  title  to  be  admitted 
as  their  visitor. 

Hardinge's  invitation  to  his  sister,  to  make 
East  Leighton  her  home,  was  not  renewed,  as 
she  had  convinced  him  how  important  it  was  that 
Caroline  should  not  for  the  present  leave  Bath  ; 
but  it  was  arranged  that  in  the  autumn  Clara 
should  be  his  guest  at  the  Manor-house. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  three  days 
passed  over  without  Mrs.  Forrester  having 
sought  and  obtained  sundry  grave  conferences 
with  Judge  Hannah,  whose  opinion  she  held  in 
great  veneration.  All  her  domestic  cares,  all 
the  details  of  her  poor  invalid's  health  were 
submitted  to  her  advice.  But,  beyond  this, 
Mrs.  Forrester,  with  a  very  pardonable  cu- 
riosity, was  anxious  to  obtain  the  Judge's  pri- 
vate opinion  on  the  important  step  which  her 
master  had  now  taken.  This,  however,  was  a 
subject,  on  which  the  old  lady  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  enlarge,  and  although  Mrs.  Forres- 
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ter  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  surprise  and 
regret  she  had  felt  when  the  news  first 
reached  her, — on  the  expectations  she  had 
formed  of  her  brother's  success  in  life, — on  her 
doubts  whether  the  change  would  conduce  to 
his  happiness,  and  such  other  leading  matters, 
she  could  not  bring  the  old  housekeeper  to  a 
declaration  of  her  own  opinion. 

The  fact  was,  that  although  Mrs.  Hannah 
considered  herself  fully  authorized  to  scold  and 
find  fault  with  her  master,  when  she  pleased, — 
and  it  was  a  privilege  she  greatly  valued, — yet 
she  had  no  idea  that  any  other  person  possessed 
the  same  right ;  nor  could  any  one  attempt  to 
exercise  it  without  her  being  ready  at  once  to 
do  battle  in  his  defence.  She  now  met  Mrs. 
Forrester's  very  moderately  expressed  censure 
by  saying,  "  Lor',  Ma'am  !  my  master  is  no 
child.  He  knows  what  is  best  for  him,  better 
than  any  one  else  can  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  had  seen  him  come  in  from  court  tired  and 
worn  out,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  not  wish 
he  should  go  on  plaguing  himself  with  what  he 
does  not  like." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wheatley  ; 
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but  how  will  my  brother,  after  the  active  life  he 
has  led,  be  ever  able  to  occupy  his  time  in  a 
country  village  ?" — matrimonial  fears  were 
perhaps  passing  through  the  good  lady's  mind  ; 
"  he  never  will  know  what  to  do  with  himself." 

"Eh  dear!  Ma'am;  yes  he  will.  He  will 
have  his  books,  his  Greek  and  Latin.  Why, 
often  and  often,  when  he  has  been  working 
hard  all  day,  he  would  sit  down  over  his  col- 
lege books,  and  not  leave  them  till  two  or 
three  in  the  morning,  and  a  bad  thing  it  was 
for  him.  Oh !  yes,  Ma'am  ;  he  will  be  able 
to  fill  up  his  time.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
empty-headed  bodies,  who  are  obliged  to  get 
other  people  to  amuse  them." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Hannah,  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  your  judgment,  and  I  know  that 
you  have  my  brother's  real  happiness  at  heart. 
I  am,  therefore,  very  glad  to  find  that  you  ap- 
prove his  having  left  the  bar." 

Hannah  winced  ;  but  she  was  too  loyal  to  give 
way,  although  her  vanity  had  been  propitiated, 
and,  what  touched  her  nearer,  although  her 
judgment  might  be  in  danger.  She  answered 
gallantly,  "  Yes,  Ma'am,  I  do  approve  it.     I 
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approve  every  gentleman  who  is  as  good  and 
as  sensible  as  my  master  is,  doing  what  he  feels 
will  make  him  happy  and  contented  ;  and  my 
master  must  be  happy  everywhere.  He  has 
happiness  in  himself;  and  with  his  kind  good 
heart,  and  all  his  knowledge,  he  will  be  a 
blessing  to  all  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  who 
come  near  him.  Why  should  he  go  toiling 
after  money,  which  he  does  not  care  for  ?" 

"  She  is  a  good,  nice  lady,"  said  Hannah  to 
herself,  as  the  conversation  ended  ;  Si  but  I 
won't  give  up  my  master  for  her,  or  the  Queen 
of  England  either." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  day,  our 
hero  took  his  departure  for  East  Leighton,  and 
as  there  was  no  public  conveyance  from  Bath 
to  that  place,  he  was  constrained  to  travel  post. 
His  gentility,  however,  was  not  of  that  class 
which  feared  the  degradation  of  travelling  in 
the  same  carriage  with  a  valued  servant ;  and 
accordingly  he  packed  Mrs.  Hannah,  her  band- 
boxes, and  her  various  nondescript  but  invalu- 
able parcels,  in  a  post-chaise,  and,  all  kind 
leave-takings  being  concluded,  good-humour- 
edly  wedged  himself  into  the  somewhat  narrow 
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space  which  remained  unoccupied.  Nor  did 
he  deem  it  a  necessary  point  of  dignity  that 
the  journey  should  be  performed  in  stately 
silence.  On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  the 
old  lady  to  talk,  and  was  greatly  amused  by 
her  quaint  observations  on  all  she  had  heard 
and  seen.  It  was  her  first  visit  to  Bath,  and 
her  good-natured  friend  Clara  had  devoted 
many  hours  to  shewing  her  the  lions  of  the 
place.  But  the  subject  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts,  and  the  one  on  which  she  could 
never  dwell  sufficiently,  was  the  beauty  and 
the  goodness  of  '  our  Miss  Clara,'  who,  she 
declared,  looked  like  a  young  duchess,  and 
ought  to  be  one,  or  at  the  very  least  a  countess; 
for  there  was  not  a  lord  in  England  who  might 
not  be  proud  of  such  a  wife.  "  And  then  dear 
Miss  Caroline,  Sir,"  she  continued,  "  if  there 
can  be  an  angel  on  earth  she  is  one ;  and  so 
sweet-tempered,  and  so  resigned,  and  her  eye 
looks  so  bright,  that  I  can  never  believe  she 
won't  get  over  it  after  all.  To  look  at  her 
poor,  dear,  smiling  face,  must  put  good 
thoughts  into  every  one.  Its  like  looking  at 
something  come  down  from  heaven." 
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"  Dear  girl,"  said  Hardinge,  "  it  is,  indeed, 
melancholy  to  see  one  so  young,  and  so  beau- 
tiful, shut  out  from  all  the  pleasures  of  youth." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Hannah,  "but  in  my.  be- 
lief, it  is  the  mothers  that  feel  these  things 
most ;  the  poor  dear  children  soon  get  to  con- 
sider their  calamity  as  a  part  of  themselves, 
and  almost  forget  it.  But  the  mother  never 
does.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  saw  Mrs. 
Forrester,  dear  lady,  looking  from  the  one  to 
the  other  ;  and  I  know  she  was  asking  herself 
why  she  had  not  two  children  like  Miss  Clara. 
I  wish,"  continued  the  old  woman,  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  looking  sternly,  u  I  only  wish  I 
could  get  my  hands  for  one  five  minutes  on  the 
lazy  minx  who  let  her  fall.  But,  eh  dear !  we 
ought  to  think  that  every  thing  is  for  the  best 
in  this  world ;  and  a  good  lady  Mrs.  Forrester 
is,  and  dearly  does  she  love  Miss  Caroline." 

"  Well,  Hannah,"  said  Hardinge,  not  un- 
willing to  change  the  subject,  "  I  find,  from 
my  sister,  that  she  has  been  attacking  you 
about  my  misdoings.  She  thinks  that  these 
arrangements  are  more  than  half  your  fault. 
f  2 
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But  you  would  not  turn  king's  evidence.  She 
could  make  nothing  of  you." 

"  Why,  Sir,  what  I  think  is,  that  we  ought 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter.  But  I  did 
not  say  a  word  that  was  not  truth.  I  only  told 
her  that  you  had  a  right  to  please  yourself.  I 
never  told  her  that  you  had  done  what  pleased 
me.  But,  Lord  love  me  !  what  matters 
whether  I  am  pleased  or  not." 

"  At  all  events,  Hannah,  you  will  like  better 
to  live  at  East  Leighton  than  at  Bath  ?" 

"  Live  at  Bath,  Sir!  I  would  sooner  live  in 
a  wilderness.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Forrester  must 
live  there,  for  dear  Miss  Caroline's  sake;  but 
how  people,  who  have  the  blessing  of  health, 
can  shut  themselves  up  among  all  those  stone 
houses,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  It 
makes  me  melancholy  to  see  so  many  sick 
folks  all  heaped  together ;  and  it  is  enough  to 
provoke  one  to  see  the  idle  lives  that  all  the 
others  lead.  The  young  ones  think  of  nothing 
but  flirting,  and  dancing,  and  finery  ;  and  the 
old  ones  go  on  playing  and  gaming,  and 
cheating  faster  and  faster  the  older  they  get." 

Hardinge  laughed: — f*  Fashionable  life,  my 
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good  Hannah  !"  he  replied.  "With  the  gay 
crowd  at  Bath  all  you  object  to  is  the  very 
business  of  their  lives  :  they  are  all  labouring 
in  their  vocation." 

"  More's  the  pity,  Sir  ;  and  more's  the 
shame  too,  when  one  sees  how  many  parsons 
there  are  bustling  about  among  them.  I  don't 
so  much  object  to  a  shovel  hat,  in  its  proper 
place  ;  but  I  do  think  they  look  very  queer, 
bobbing  in  and  out  of  Pump-rooms,  and  card- 
rooms,  and  pastry-cooks'  shops,  and  such  like 
idle  places." 

The  fact  was,  that  nothing  which  Judge 
Hannah  had  seen  in  her  rambles,  had  scanda- 
lized her  so  much  as  the  troops  of  clergymen, 
who  in  those  days,  far  more  numerously  than 
at  present,  were  congregated  together  at  Bath. 
Now  indeed  the  class  chiefly  consists  of  the 
Protestant  incumbents  of  Popish  parishes  in 
Ireland  ;  who,  poor  gentlemen,  having  very 
little  to  do  at  home,  find  they  can  occupy  Vneir 
time  as  usefully,  and  far  more  agreeably,  at  a 
watering  place. 

"  I  never  can  make  out,  Sir,"  said  Hannah, 
"  why  the  Rectors  and  Deans  need  be  such  cruel 
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sufferers  with  the  gout.  Why  dont  they  live 
in  their  own  parishes,  and  get  up  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  visit  the  sick  and  the 
poor  ?  It  would  soon  cure  their  gout,  far  better 
than  sitting  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock,  dabbling 
out  their  bits  of  cards." 

"You  must  not  forget,  Hannah,"  said  Hard- 
inge,  "  that  the  drones  are  brought  altogether  ; 
and,  therefore,  do  certainly  make  rather  a 
blackish  show.  But  they  are  a  very,  very  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  class.  Where  there  is 
one  idle  clergyman,  there  are  twenty  useful  and 
zealous  ones." 

"  And  then,  Sir,"  said  Hannah,  "  the  little 
bits  of  officers,  strutting  about,  and  making 
love  all  day  long  to  the  ladies  ;  and,  Lord  bless 
you,  Sir  !  some  of  them  old  enough  to  be  their 
mothers.  How  are  they  ever  to  learn  to  fight, 
if  they  stay  here  drinking  the  Bath  waters?" 

Hardinge  laughed  ;  "I  do  not  know,  Han- 
nah, what  you  would  have  said,  had  you  been 
here  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
youths,  you  noticed,  are  veterans  to  many, 
whom  in  those  days  I  have  myself  seen  in  the 
very  same  place,  children  in  full  regimentals, 
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six,  seven,  and  eight  years  old ;  walking  with 
their  nursery-maids  ;  and  going  with  their  little 
sisters,  to  young  ladies'  boarding  schools,  to 
learn  dancing." 

"  But  Lor'  Sir  !  were  they  real  officers  or  only 
dressed  up  ?" 

"  Real  officers,  Hannah  ;  as  real,  at  least, 
as  the  King's  pay  and  the  King's  commission 
could  make  them.  Now,  however,  thanks  to 
our  good  Duke,  these  frauds  and  absurdities  no 
longer  exist." 

Hardinge  well  remembered  the  story,  al- 
though he  did  not  deem  it  quite  decorous  to  relate 
it,  which  was  told,  and  believed  at  the  time,  of 

the  Countess  of  M .      Tbat  lady's  interest 

had  obtained  for  her  eldest  son  a  commission, 
when  he  was  nine  months  old  ;  and  she  was 
resolved  that  he  should  at  once  be  put  into  full 
uniform.  But  the  wet  nurse  was  restive  :  said 
she  never  had  suckled  a  Captain  of  Dragoons 
in  regimentals,  nor  ever  would  unless  they 
doubled  her  wages;  and,  even  then,  how  did 
she  know  that  the  Captain  might  not  do  her 
a  mischief  with  his  sword.  The  double  pay 
was  allowed  ;  and  the  last  objection  was  also 
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removed  by  an  ingenious  jeweller  in  the  town, 
who  substituted  a  coral  for  the  blade  of  the 
weapon. 

The  evening  was  closing  in,  as  they  drove  up 
the  short  avenue  of  elms,  which  stood  between 
the  road  and  the  old  Manor-house.  Hannah 
groaned,  as  she  perceived  how  things  were 
changed  for  the  worse  ;  and  how  the  comfort- 
able-looking gentleman's  house,  which  she  re- 
membered in  her  earlier  days,  had  sunk  down 
into  a  rambling,  ill-conditioned  farm-house, 
surrounded  by  pigs,  turkeys,  broken  down  carts, 
ploughs,  hen-coops,  and  all  the  unpicturesque 
details  of  a  straw-yard. 

Through  sundry  of  these  obstacles,  which 
were  crowded  up  round  the  entrance  door,  our 
old  housekeeper  had  to  pick  her  uneasy  way ; 
her  huge  limbs  cramped  by  sitting  in  the  post- 
chaise  ;  and  her  arms  burdened  with  packages 
of  especial  value,  which  no  human  power  could 
induce  her  to  trust  out  of  her  own  sight. 

She  renewed  her  groans  as  she  entered  the 
stone  hall,  now  converted  into  the  farmer's 
kitchen  ;  and  was  evidently  getting  terribly  out 
of  temper : — doubted  the  possibility  of  Chris- 
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tians  living  in  such  a  place  ;  —apostrophized,  in 
terms  of  much  affection,  her  own  domain  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  bounced  out  of  one  room 
into  another,  in  a  state  of  great  affliction  ;  the 
farmer's  children  standing  still,  with  their  hands 
behind  their  backs,  gazing  up  at  her,  with  looks 
of  vast  alarm  and  amazement.  Every  thing 
was  found  fault  with ;  *  so  different  from  what 
it  had  been  in  her  time' ;  and  sundry  observa- 
tions made  as  to  the  then  possibility  of  dining  off 
the  floors,  seeing  oneself  in  the  tables;'  &c.  &c. 
Hardinge  knew  that  it  was  only  a  summer- 
storm,  and  would  soon  blow  over ;  and  wisely 
sought  refuge  in  the  grounds.  At  the  back  of 
the  house,  things  were  not  quite  in  so  rough  a 
state.  Here,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the 
building,  his  own  rooms  were  situated,  aod 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  pros- 
pect which  they  commanded.  Opposite,  and 
separated  only  by  a  few  fine  old  trees,  rose  the 
bold  open  down  of  the  hill  side  ;  whilst  towards 
the  west,  the  fields  gently  descended  into  a 
boundless  extent  of  rich  meadows. — The  sky 
was  still  glowing  with  the  reflection  of  a  bril- 
liant sun-set  :  and  our  hero  enjoyed  intensely  all 
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the  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  rejoiced  that  he 
had  abandoned  for  it  the  smoke,  the  bustle,  and 
noise  of  London. 

The  ample  lawn  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
now  converted  into  a  field,  but  which  Hardinge 
intended  should  resume  its  former  state,  exten- 
ded on  the  right  hand  to  the  rustic  palings 
which  enclosed  the  church-yard  :  —  and  the 
Church  with  its  fine  old  tower,  and  the  rich 
ivy  climbing  up  its  sides,  formed  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  of  the  view. 

The  house  itself  was  not  without  some  preten- 
sions to  beauty.  It  had  its  bay-windows,  and 
its  battlements ;  and  four  turrets  had  once 
graced  its  corners ;  but  of  these  two  had  long 
been  taken  down,  and  one  of  those  which  re- 
mained was  converted  into  a  dove-cote. 

In  a  short  half  hour,  and  while  Hardinge 
was  still  deliberating  on  his  out-of-door  im- 
provements, the  old  housekeeper  came  creep- 
in^  out ;  and,  in  her  most  respectful  tone,  told 
her  master  that  his  tea  was  prepared,  and  ready 
for  him.  The  tempest  of  her  sorrow  had  been 
much  appeased  by  finding,  on  a  more  minute 
inspection,  how   much  pains  had   been  taken 
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to  make  the  apartments  comfortable,  and  by 
learning  from  Mrs.  Humphries  the  directions 
Hardinge  had  given  regarding  herself  indi- 
vidually. The  still-room,  which  in  her  early 
days  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
a  place  of  especial  dignity,  was  now  to  be 
her  own  sitting-room.  This,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  had  propitiated  the  old  lady  ;  and 
she  assured  her  master,  while  she  busied 
herself  in  arranging  his  tea  table,  that  it 
would  do  her  heart  good  to  sit  there  ;  and 
that  she  would  rather  watch  the  sheep,  feeding 
on  the  hill-side,  than  see  all  the  fine  carriages 
and  people  in  London,  or  Bath  either. 

Hardinge  enjoyed  his  repast  greatly,  and 
felt  that  the  brown  bread,  the  new-churned 
butter,  and  the  cream,  would  go  far  to  enable 
him  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  country  luxuries 
which  he  had  given  to  his  friend  Drummond. 

Before  long  he  again  sought  the  open  air. 
He  walked  briskly  backwards  and  forwards, 
his  cheerful  mind  filled  with  plans  of  improve- 
ments and  occupation ;  and  rejoicing  at  the 
freedom  which  he  now  felt  from  all  the  cares 
and  agitations  of  life.  But  by  degrees  the 
light  faded  away,  and  his  thoughts  changed 
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their  hue  also.  His  step  became  more  and 
more  slow;  and  at  length, almost  unconsciously, 
he  stood  still,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  leant 
against  the  church-yard  gate. 

Other  thoughts  came  thick  upon  him,  and 
they  came  unbidden  and  unwelcome.  His 
early  successes,  his  proud  hopes,  the  encou- 
raging praise  of  his  friends,  the  wealth  and 
high  station,  which  had  been  almost  within  his 
grasp  ;  these  all  crowded  upon  his  memory, 
and  he  felt  that  they  were  all  sunk  and  lost ; 
and  that  a  life  of  loitering  ease,  but  just  re- 
moved from  poverty,  was  all  that  he  had  ob- 
tained in  their  stead. 

Our  regrets  are  never  so  poignant,  nor  so 
bitter,  as  when  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
their  cause  has  been  with  ourselves  alone  ;  and 
our  hero  would,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  have 
become  very  sufficiently  miserable,  had  not 
Judge  Hannah  come  to  his  relief.  She  had  wit- 
nessed her  master's  movements,  had  noted  his 
step  becoming  slower  and  slower  by  degrees, 
and  guessed  very  nearly  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  She  wrapped  her  apron  over  her 
cap,  and  sallied  out  to  rescue  him  from  him- 
self; muttering,  as  she  approached  him,  "  The 
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first  day  is  the  sharpest.  He  will  never  feel  it 
so  again."  In  her  gentlest  accents,  she  reminded 
him  how  late  it  was  getting,  and  how  heavily 
the  dew  was  falling.  He  shook  off  his  reverie, 
and  said,  as  he  obeyed  her  summons,  "  What, 
my  good  Hannah  !  you  are  beginning  your  old 
story  of  late  hours  again ;  but  recollect  there  is 
no  consultation  fixed  for  eight  o'clock  to- 
morrow." 

Just  as  he  entered  the  house,  the  church 
bells  broke  out  into  a  merry  peal,  in  honour  of 
'  the  Squire's'  arrival.  He  was  startled  at  the 
sound,  and  felt  chilled  by  its  discordance  with 
all  the  thoughts  that  occupied  his  mind ;  but 
the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  man  soon  got  the 
ascendancy,  and  kept  it.  He  retired  to  his 
couch  in  good  spirits,  and  sank  into  tranquil 
sleep,  the  bells  of  the  church  still  sounding  in 
his  ear ;  and  becoming,  as  they  blended  them- 
selves with  his  dreams,  now  the  silvery  chimes 
of  Magdalen  Tower,  now  the  heavy  clanging 
blow  of  the  '  Great  Tom'  of  Christ  Church  ; 
sounds  too  well  known  in  early  days  ever  to  be 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

We  have  deserted  our  fair  friend,  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  for  an  entire  month  ;  and  one 
during  which  her  too  sensitive  mind  had  been 
sadly  tossed  about  by  hopes  and  fears. 

The  transactions  of  that  eventful  morning, 
which  had  opened  out  to  her  a  new  field  of 
action,  and  new  plans  of  conquest,  have  been 
detailed  ;  but  the  evening  of  that  day  was  not 
idly  spent.  She  felt,  to  use  her  own  expressive 
language  as,  her  dinner  being  ended,  she  soli- 
loquised in  pensive  contemplation,  "  that  the 
destiny  of  her  affections  might  turn  on  the 
pivot  of  a  single  post."  Seating  herself,  there- 
fore, at  her  writing-desk,  with  a  cup  of  extra 
strong  coffee  on  one  side  of  it,  and  her  much- 
used  Entick's  Dictionary  on  the  other,  with 
anxious  and  deliberate  caution,  she  endited  the 
following  epistle  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Dobson,  at 
Prospect  House,  Cheltenham  : — 
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"  My  very  dear  Anna, 

"  How  can  I  express  to  you,  my  dearest  friend, 
without  expatiating,  the  delight  which  your 
last  thrice  welcome  letter  instilled  into  my 
feelings  ?  You  will  then  emigrate  yourself  to 
our  secluded  solitudes  !  may  I  not  add,  to  our 
umbrageous  shades?  and  we  shall  again  parti- 
cipate those  days  of  youth  and  innocence, 
which  I  had  feared,  alas  !  were  gone  for  ever. 

"  But  oh  !  my  beloved  friend,  I  still  fear  that 
difficulties  may  oppose  insurmountable  barriers 
to  my  fondest,  my  most  interior  wishes. 

"  I  will  not,  for  any  gratification  of  self-satis- 
faction, incur  the  remotest  certainty  of  distres- 
sing my  friend.  All  my  difficulties,  all  my 
unexpected  disappointments,  on  your  behalf 
shall  be  divulged;  and,  even  if  I  lose  in  anti- 
cipation the  delight  of  your  social  society,  you 
shall  never  say  that  your  attached  Isabella  has 
deceived  her  confiding  friend. 

"  Morning,  noon,  and  night  have  I  been  at 
Mr.  Irvine's :  but  the  more  pains  I  take  the 
less  he  seems  to  do.  1  thought,  as  I  told  you 
last  Wednesday,  that  he  would  have  hired  a 
coach-house  and   stables  for  you  ;  and  I  told 
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him  that  if  he  would,  I  was  sure  you  would 
make  up  the  rent  to  four  pounds  a  week,  but 
he  will  have  guineas ;  and  he  says  that  if  the 
hay-loft  is  papered  for  your  men  servants,  you 
must  pay  for  it  yourself.  The  man  is  quite  an 
unreasonable  brute  ;  and  I  told  him  that  I 
should  serve  him  right  if  I  recommended  you 
to  wait  till  the  autumn,  when  you  can  have  the 
Grove- house,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveliest 
retirements  in  the  parish.  And,  indeed,  my 
dearest  friend,  I  do  think  that  it  would  be 
more  conducive  to  our  reciprocal  happiness  if 
you  would  procrastinate  your  visit ;  for  if,  as 
is  very  likely  indeed,  my  brother,  the  General, 
insists  upon  my  going  into  Devonshire  with 
him  next  month,  your  coming  now  would  frus- 
trate our  premeditated  meeting,  and  convert 
our  wished-for  intercourse  into  delusive  hope. 

"  There  is  no  comparison  between  Hill-side 
Cottage  and  Grove-house.  Grove-house  is  ex- 
actly  suited  for  a  genteel  family,  with  every 
convenience  ;  and  I  should  never  forgive  myself 
if  you  were  to  come  to  the  other  place  and  not 
like  it ;  and  I  am  sure  you  could  not  be  comfort- 
able there;  and  I  am  quite  subdued  when  I  reca- 
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pitulate  through  my  memory  the  too  fallacious 
descriptions,  which  that  enthusiasm  of  friend- 
ship which  you  but  too  well  know  is  charac- 
teristic of  my  mind,  induced  me  to  bestow  on 
Mr.  Irvine's  cottage,  for  I  am  sure  it  will 
never  hold  all  your  servants,  not  to  allude  to 
other  improprieties  which  you  can  divine. 

"  Let  me,  my  dearest  Anna,  immediately  hear 
from  you  ;  and,  although  I  cannot  surmount 
my  own  selfishness  so  elaborately  as  to  say  that 
I  hope  you  will  determine  to  take  Grove-house, 
because  I  still  fondly  anticipate  the  hope  that 
you  will  try,  if  possible,  to  manage  at  the  little 
cottage  ;  yet  my  conscience  would  condemn  my 
pen,  did  it  not  repeat  that,  at  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  Grove-house  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful places  in  the  whole  country. 

"Write  instantly,  my  dearest  Anna,  and  reci- 
procate your  wishes  ;  and  if  you  determine  on 
Grove-house  I  will  immediately  settle  with  Mr. 
Harford.  I  know  it  will  be  vacant,  at  the  very 
farthest,  by  the  beginning  of  October,  the  very 
time  when  we  are  most  embellished  with  rural 
beauties. 
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"  Need  I  add  that  your  commands  shall  be 
in  explicit  accordance  with  my  exertions  ? 
"  Ever,  my  dearest  friend, 

"  Your  devoted  and  attached, 

"Isabella  Chamberlayne. 

"  Eglantine  Bower." 

The  labour  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
this  frank  and  candid  epistle,  well  deserved 
that  it  should  be  handed  to  the  fair  widow,  on 
a  silver  salver,  by  a  tall,  powdered  footman  in 
-gorgeous  livery. 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  reposing  after  the  fatigues 
of  a  somewhat  too  elaborate  breakfast,  her 
short  and  redundant  figure  set  off  by  a  showy 
morning  dress,  in  which  nearly  all  the  divisions 
of  the  rainbow  were  introduced.  Her  face  was 
good-humoured,  and  would  have  been  hand- 
some,, had  there  not  been  somewhat  of  bold- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  its  expression. 

She  took  the  letter,  and  knowing  well  the 
writing,  began  to  peruse  it  with  little  interest  ; 
but  the  total  difference  between  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding efforts  of  the  fair  spinster's  pen,  soon 
roused  her  attention.  She  read  it,  and  re-read 
it ;  and  although  she  felt  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
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divine  what  her  '  devoted  and  attached 
Isabella'  did  really  mean,  she  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  she  did  not  mean  what  she  said ; 
and,  above  all,  she  was  certain  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  she  wished  to  keep  her  away 
from  East  Leighton. 

Woman-like — we  trust  the  words  may  be 
pardoned— she  at  once  determined  to  go  there; 
and,  although  on  ordinary  occasions  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  was  somewhat  slow  as  a  pen-woman,  the 
following  answer  was  produced  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

"  My  Dear  Isabella, 

"You  are  very  kind  indeed,  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  me,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
Hill-side  Cottage,  which  I  am  sure  I  shall  like. 

' '  Pray  engage  it  for  me  from  to-m  orrow  week . 
My  servants  and  horses  can  go  to  the  inn  for 
the  present.  I  shall  be  at  East  Leighton  without 
fail  on  the  eighth. 

(S  I  am,  my  dear  Isabella, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Ann  Dobson. 

"  Prospect-house,  Thursday  morning." 
VOL.    I.  G 
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Brief  as  was  the  period  which  elapsed  before 
this  answer  reached  Miss  Chamberlayne,  the 
time  had  been  more  than  enough  to  enable  her 
to  complete,  '  from  turret  to  foundation  stone/ 
the  entire  fabric  of  her  aerial  castle.  Every 
hour's  meditation  had  more  and  more  convinced 
her  that  she  and  Mr.  Hardinge  were  born  for 
each  other,  and  that  his  retirement  and  his  love 
were  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  conviction 
did  not,  however,  make  her  the  less  dread  the 
proximity  of  her  '  beloved  Anna ;'  and  much 
had  she  pondered  on  the  answer  which  she 
should  receive. 

She  well  knew  that  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  widow's  mind  was  firmness  of  purpose, 
called  in  ordinary  phrase,  obstinacy,  and  she 
had  therefore,  pretty  nearly  divined  before  the 
letter  arrived,  what  its  contents  would  be. 

When  at  length  it  reached  her, 

'  Alarmed,  but  not  perplexed,  more  firm  and  broad, 
'  Instant  she  wove  the  tissue  of  her  fraud.' 

Her  writing   desk,  with   its  attendant  dic- 
tionary, was  again  called  into  requisition,   and 
the  following  bold  experiment  was  the  result  : 
"My  very  dearest  Anna, 

"  Your  letter  has  given  me  unspeakable  en- 
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joyment,  and  now  I  anticipate,  with  confidence, 
the  pleasing  reflection,  that  we  shall  again  be 
really  united  in  personal  identity,  as  we  have 
ever  been  in  heart  and  intellect. 

u  How  inexpressibly  kind,  how  truly  conside- 
rate of  you,  my  beloved  friend  and  school-fellow, 
to  disregard,  for  the  sake  of  your  Isabella,  all 
the  insuperable  objections  to  Hill-side  Cottage! 
'<  My  heart  was  distracted  while  my  pen  traced 
the  various  incommodities,  which  I  knew  would 
annihilate  your  comfort  and  happiness  in  that 
small  retreat  ;  but  I  was  pre-determined  that 
no  contemplated  enjoyment  of  my  own  felicity 
should  entangle  me  to  deceive  my  friend. 

"  But,  oh  !  my  dearest  Anna,  how  little  did  I 
pre-anticipate,  when  last  I  wrote,  the  fond 
events  which  have  since  been  evolved  from  the 
future  ! — and,  even  to  you,  my  truest  and  most 
invaluable  bosom  friend,  how  can  I  subdue  the 
repugnance  which  my  heart  feels  in  communi- 
cating its  contents  to  your  affectionate  eyes. 

"But  I  must  overcome  this  hesitating  weak- 
ness, else  how  shall  I  obtain  the  supporting  aid 
of  your  deliberate  friendship  ? 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  Anna,  since  I  wrote,  indeed 
the  very  next  day,   I   have  learnt   that   Mr. 
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Hardinge  has  serious  intentions  of  renewing 
those  designs  towards  your  Isabella,  which  you 
will  well  remember  I  so  often,  some  years  ago, 
confided  to  your  sympathizing  bosom. — Yes, 
my  dearest  friend,  my  Charles  has  determined 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  passion.  He  re- 
signs all  his  ambitious  prospects,  and  seeks  in 
the  society  of  your  Isabella,  and  the  solitudes 
and  retired  villages  of  his  native  birth-place, 
a  solace  from  all  the  cares  of  a  sublunary 
life. 

"  His  venerable  Manor-house,  for  he  is  a  man 
of  great  antiquity  by  birth,  is  close  to  my  humble 
Bower :  there  has  he  fixed  his  abode  ;  and  from 
several  delicate  little  occurrences,  which  have 
unintentionally  divulged  themselves,  it  is,  I 
blush  to  own  it,  but  too  certain,  that  he  has 
intentions. 

"  You,  my  valued  friend,  know,  but  too  well, 
how  fervently  my  heart  has  been  long,  long 
attached  to  his.  Judge,  then,  of  those  feelings 
which  are  indescribable  to  the  pen. 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicate  restraint, 
which  he,  well  knowing  my  too  sensitive  mind, 
has  imposed  upon  the  expression  of  his  wishes  ; 
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but  what  his  hopes  are,  has  been  placed  entirely 
beyond  the  realms  of  doubt  by  communications, 
which  he  has  made  to  other  parties ;  and  my 
cheek  is  tinged  with  blushes,  whilst  I  add,  that 
nothing  is  talked  of  at  East  Leighton,  but  our 
approaching  nuptials. — My  beating  heart  has 
long  told  me  that  Providence  framed  us  for 
each  other's  felicity. 

"  Come  then,  my  dearest  Anna,  and  support 
and  sustain  your  agitated  Isabella,  in  all  that 
she  has  to  go  through.  Never,  never  was  your 
consolatory  bosom  more  required  to  expand  its 
aid. 

"  How  kind,  how  considerate,  how  friendly  in 
you  not  to  discriminate  on  the  declared  imper- 
fections of  Hill-side  Cottage.  But  your  heart 
appreciates  the  inducement  of  my  motives. — I 
have  now,  thank  heavens  !  finally  settled  every 
thing.  Irvine  will  take  the  three  pound  ten 
per  week,  without  the  stables  ;  and  will  do  the 
hayloft  and  leave  the  expense  to  your  generosity. 
I  have  been  to  the  man  at  the  White  Hart ; 
and  settled  for  your  carriage  and  horses  for 
one  week  certain  at  a  pound — that  is  rent, 
without  food   you   know.      You   are   to   have 
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Irvine's  own  gardener  at  the  same  wages,  as  he 
pays  him.  I  will  not  detail  minor  arrange- 
ments which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  all  right ; 
and  I  will  order  coals  in,  and  have  fires  lighted 
in  all  the  rooms,  by  Wednesday  week. 

"  And  oh!  my  friend,  need  I  say,  that  every 
moment  appears  an  age  till  then.  Mr.  Hard- 
inge  is  quite  a  genius  and  a  literary  character  ; 
and  I  picture  to  myself,  how  the  social  minds 
will  intellectually  expand  together,  when  we 
three  participate  the  tranquil  moments  of  my 
humble  Bower. 

"  But  I  fear  to  trust  my  agitated  pen  on  the 
subject  ;  and  indeed  the  disappointment  of  not 
having  Grove-house  for  you  has  quite  deranged 
my  feelings.  I  fear  you  will  never  forgive  me 
when  you  see  what  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  two  places. 

"  My  beloved  friend  will  excuse  all  the  imper- 
fections of  this  letter.  You  know,  my  dearest 
Anna,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  when  the  heart 
speaks  the  pen  must  be  silent ;  and  indeed  my 
nerves  have  been  entirely  annihilated  for  mental 
purposes,  from  the  recent  events  which  I  have 
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imperfectly  communicated  to  your  confidential 
bosom. 

"  Ever,  my  dearest  Anna, 

"  Your  devoted  and  attached, 

11 Isabella  Chamberlayne. 

**  Eglantine  Bower,  Saturday. 

'*  P.S, — Shall  I  order  in  any  things  ?" 

Again  the  '  devoted  and  attached  Isabella5 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  this  second  attempt  was 
more  completely  abortive  than  the  first.  The 
shrewd  widow  instantly  perceived  all  that  was 
passing  in  her  friend's  mind.  Her  little  fat 
figure  actually  swelled  with  rage,  and  the 
angry  blood  overcame  the  rouge  on  her  cheeks. 
"  Artful  minx !"  she  exclaimed,  "  this  is  the 
reason  that  Hill-side  Cottage  is  turned  into  such 
a  dog-hole  all  at  once.  I'll  go  and  counterplot 
her,  or  my  name  is  not  Ann!  To  think  how 
kind  I  have  been  to  that  old  woman  !  Did  she 
think  that  I  wanted  to  marry  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  my  father  ?  Old  or  young,  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  teaze  her.  But  it  is  all  stuff  and  lies, — 
like  a  hundred  other  of  her  love  affairs.  And 
to  serve  the  best  friend  she  ever  had,  in  this 
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way  for  her  nonsensical  hopes  !  The  money  I 
have  been  in  that  woman's  pocket  !  and  a 
pretty  return  she  makes  for  it." 

Somewhat  relieved  by  this  ebullition,  and 
further  soothed  by  vigorously  biting  the  feather 
of  her  pen,  her  nails  narrowly  escaping  a  like 
infliction,  Mrs.  Dobson  again  addressed  her 
friend ;  but,  before  we  give  her  letter,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  explain  one  or  two  circum- 
stances connected  with  our  fair  widow. 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
fond  of  addressing  her  by  the  endearing  title 
of  *  school-fellow,'  and  such  she  had  been ; 
nevertheless  there  were  many  years'  difference 
between  the  ages  of  the  two  ladies,  not  less 
perhaps  than  twelve,  as  little  Ann  Wilson  was 
a  mere  child  when  she  entered  that  abode  of 
polite  instruction  in  the  classic  region  of  Taun- 
ton, at  which  Miss  Chamberlayne,  no  longer  a 
pupil,  continued  to  reside  from  motives  of 
economy.  Hence  it  was  that  the  allusion  to 
this  early  fellowship  was  a  great  and  frequent 
comfort  to  the  spinster,  whilst  it  grievously  an- 
noyed the  widow,  who  spared  no  pains  to  de- 
monstrate, on  all  occasions,  the  great  difference 
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between  their  ages.  In  simple  truth,  the  one 
lady  had  seen  nearly  fifty  years,  and  the  other 
was  somewhat  under  forty  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
jealous  fears  of  the  one,  and  the  vindictive  dis- 
pleasure of  the  other,  which  now  threatened  to 
dissolve  their  union,  they  had  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  a  very  fair  degree  of  friendship  and 
regard  for  each  other.  Even  now  in  the  first 
vehemence  of  her  wrath,  on  discovering  the 
machinations  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Dobson  had 
no  wish  to  supplant  her  in  the  affection  of  her 
newly-recovered  lover,  if  he  really  wTere  such, 
which,  however,  she  greatly  doubted. 

She  knew  nothing  of  Hardinge;  she  had  never 
seen  him,  and  was  merely  aware  that  he  was 
much  beyond  the  age  which  she  considered  to 
befit  the  successor  of  her  departed  Dobson. 
Her  malice  therefore  went  no  farther  than  the 
intention  of  teazing  and  alarming  her  very  sen- 
sitive friend. 

She  was  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  very  good  tempered  when  they 
are  pleased,  and  very  much  the  contrary  when 
they  are  not.  A  certain  degree  of  shrewdness, 
and  a  free,  cheerful,  friendly  manner,  if  they 
g  2 
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did  not  redeem  her  coarseness,  at  least  rendered 
it  more  endurable.  Her  own  beauty  and  her 
wealth  were  the  great  objects  of  her  pride  ;  and 
when  we  add  that  she  was  somewhat  too  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  luxuries  of  the  dinner 
sable,  and  somewhat  sharp  in  her  system  of 
practice  at  whist  and  casino,  we  have  given  all 
the  leading  features  of  her  character. 

Her  reply  to  Miss  Chamberlayne's  letter  was 
as  follows:  — 

"  My  dear  Isabella, 
"  Before  I  received  your  last  letter  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  leave  Cheltenham  ; 
for  my  particular  friend,  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
James  Anstruther,  has  just  come  here.  But  as 
you  now  explain  to  me  how  particularly  you 
wish  to  have  me  with  you  at  the  present  time, 
[  will  not  let  my  own  comfort  interfere  with 

he  duties  of  friendship.  You  may  therefore 
be  quite  certain  that  I  shall  be  with  you  on  the 
eighth.  It  is  all  quite  right  about  the  rent,  &c, 
and  you  really  are  very  kind  to  take  so  much 
trouble  to  get  me  for  a  neighbour.  If  I  like 
East  Leighton  I  can  take  the  other  house  for 

he  winter. 
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"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  agreeable  prospects; 
but,  my  dear  Isabella,  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me  for  saying,  that  I  hope  you  are  not  deceiv- 
ing yourself,  and  adding  another  to  your  disap- 
pointments. However  you  know  best ;  and,  of 
course,  I  can't  tell  what  ground  you  have  for 
your  hopes  ;  but,  if  I  remember  right,  it  is  a 
long  time  since  you  mentioned  Mr.  Hardinge 
as  one  of  your  regular  lovers. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Isabella, 

"Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Ann  Dobsox. 

'•  Prospect  Place,  Monday. 

"P.S. — If,  after  all,  I  determine  not  to  come, 
you  shall  hear  again  before  the  eighth  ;  but 
mind,  at  all  events,  that  you  understand  clearly 
that  I  positively  take  the  house,  Hill-side  Cot- 
tage." 

"  Disappointments  ! — Disappointments  !  ! — 
I'll  never  forgive  that  word,  if  I  live  a  thou- 
sand years  !  I  should  like  to  know  what  she 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  four  years  at  Chel- 
tenham, Bath,  and  all  the  bathing-  places  ! — 
Never  will  I  forgive  that  insolent  creature  for 
that  one  word  !" 
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Such  was  the  first  ebullition  of  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne's  feelings  ;  but  by  degrees  the  mental 
tumult  subsided  ;  and  when  the  eighth  day  of 
the  month  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  the  gay 
widow,  her  splendid  carriage  and  servants, 
her  endless  band-boxes,  and  the  numberless 
accompaniments,  which  bespeak  luxury  and 
comfort,  the  two  friends  were  well  disposed  to 
meet  each  other  with  their  usual  fondness. 
Hill-side  Cottage  was  found  to  be  a  much  more 
endurable  residence  than  it  had  latterly  been 
represented  by  Miss  Chamberlayne ;  but  the 
widow  did  not  enter  into  any  controversy  on 
that  point.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
of  her  inquiries  into  the  amatory  hopes  of  her 
friend ;  and  the  two  ladies  were  quietly  settled 
together  at  East  Leighton,  some  time  before 
Hardinge  took  his  departure  from  London  ; 
little  aware,  poor  man,  by  whom  and  how 
anxiously  his  arrival  was  expected  :  and,  alas! 
far  from  suspecting  that  the  spot  he  had  se- 
lected for  tranquillity  and  repose,  was  about  to 
become  the  theatre  of  '  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  wars.' 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

It  was  a  lovely  May  morning,  that  greeted 
Hardinge  when  he  descended  to  the  old  oak 
parlour. 

Judge  Hannah  had  long  been  up  ;  and  was 
hurrying  about,  in  all  the  glory  of  her  new 
domain.  Every  hole  and  corner  had  been  ex- 
plored ;  and  the  ancient  history  of  each,  and 
its  future  uses  were  enlarged  upon  and  ex- 
plained to  Mrs.  Humphries,  who  followed  her 
about  with  a  solemnity  of  manner,  compounded 
of  respect  for  the  old  lady,  and  alarm  at  the 
probable  infringement  of  her  own  dignity  and 
privileges. 

One  especial  corner  cupboard,  however,  was 
the  object  of  Hannah's  pride.  It  was  now  to 
be  removed  from  the  principal  sitting-room, 
and  to  be  put  up  in  her  own  apartment.  It 
was  one  of  those  specimens  of  Chinese  art,  in 
which  gilded  men  and  women,  with  bald  heads 
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and  large  umbrellas,  houses  about  one  half  as 
big  as  the  figures,  and  staircases,  resting  upon 
nothing,  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in  a 
region  of  ink.  It  had  been  the  admiration  of 
Hannah  in  the  days  of  her  youth  ;  and  every 
squat  little  figure  upon  it  was  well  remembered, 
and  separately  esteemed.  The  possession  of 
this  antiquated  treasure  pleased  the  old  lady, 
more  than  she  would  perhaps  have  willingly 
confessed. 

It  was  scarcely  fixed  in  its  position,  and  the 
morning  meal  concluded,  when  our  friend  Mr. 
Wilkinson  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
warm  in  his  congratulations ;  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Hardinge  ;  to  whom  he  related  all 
the  changes  in  the  parish,  not  overlooking  the 
arrival  of  the  rich  widow. 

As  he  departed,  he  took  a  rapid  but  accurate 
observation  of  the  angle  ofincidence  of  Hannah's 
back  ;  and  muttered  to  himself  as  he  mounted 
his  poney  ;  c<  Yes,  yes,  that  will  do. — Embroca- 
tion, one  and  sixpence ;  Burgundy  pitch  plaister, 
extra  size,  three  shillings." — Vain  man  !  vain 
hopes  !  He  little  knew  the  extent  of  the  old 
lady's  own  resources  ;  or  how  much  more  for- 
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midable  a  rival  had  entered  the  field  against 
him  than  the  gentleman  with  the  stiff  black 
collar  at  West  Leighton. 

The  Vicar,  also,  left  his  card  at  the  gate. 
He  was  an  old  man,  but  still  retaining  in  all 
their  freshness  the  powers  of  his  mind  :  a  most 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of  deep 
science  ;  and,  whet  was  still  more  important, 
of  elevated  and  unaffected  piety,  and  looked 
up  to  and  beloved  by  all  his  parishioners,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  two  notes  were 
brought,  one  by  a  smart  groom  from  Ryland 
Castle,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  William  Battersby, 
or,  as  he  was  more  generally  termed,  Bill 
Batts ;  the  Botanical  Professor  employed  by 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  and  the  guardian  and 
lanthorn-carrier  of  her  evening  visitings. 

The  one  from  Rylands  was  as  follows. 
"  My  dear  Charles  Hardinge, 

61  Esculapian  Wilkinson  tells  me  you  are  ar- 
rived. Need  I  say  how  heartily  glad  1  am  to 
hear  it  1  Why,  in  the  name  of  fate,  you  leave 
London,  why  you  bury  yourself  down  here, 
surpasses  my  powers  of  comprehension  to  make 
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out.  You  of  course  understand  all  about  it,  and 
that  is  enough.  For  my  own  part,  no  human 
being  was  ever  more  tired,  since  the  world 
began,  of  green  fields  and  gout,  gout  and  green 
fields,  than  I  am.  For  forty  years  I  have  talked 
myself,  and  heard  other  blockheads  talk,  with 
our  hands  upon  our  breasts,  of  the  sacrifice  we 
were  making  of  our  leisure  for  our  country's 
good — I  rather  suspected  it  to  be  nonsense  at 
the  time ;  but  what  utter  nonsense  it  was,  I 
never  knew  till  now.  My  dear  Hardinge,  my 
leisure  will  positively  break  my  heart.  If  any 
thing  can  prevent  it,  it  will  be  the  having  you 
at  East  Leighton.  Pray  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row at  six.  Lionel  and  the  girls  send  all 
manner  of  kind  love.  How  is  the  old  Judge  ? 
As  soon  as  the  wind  is  south,  and  I  can  get 
out,  I  will  call  on  you  ;  and  renew  my  discus- 
sions with  her. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  Kennis." 

The  friendship,   between  our  hero's  family 

and  the  Earls  of  Kennis,  had  been  close  and 

uninterrupted  for  many  generations.     It  was 

the  Earl's  predecessor  whose  powerful  interest 
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had  screened  Hardinge's  grandfather,  and  his 
father  also,  from  the  severer  consequences  which 
might  have  attended  their  ultra  loyalty  to  the 
Stuarts. 

The  present  Earl  was  a  man  of  talent :  and 
had  long  borne  an  important  place  in  public 
affairs  ;  but  gout  had  now  mastered  him  ;  and 
he  was  constrained  to  give  up  all  the  pursuits 
of  active  life.  His  confinement  in  the  country 
pressed  heavily  upon  him  :  and  greatly  had  he 
rejoiced,  when  he  heard  that  our  hero  would 
be  his  constant  neighbour.  Hardinge,  whom 
he  frequently  visited  in  London,  and  to  whom 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  resort  in  all  his 
legal  difficulties,  was  an  especial  favourite ;  and 
so  was  Judge  Hannah,  with  whom  he  had  often 
had  discussions  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  his  great 
delight  being  to  force  the  staunch  old  retainer 
to  declare  her  comparative  contempt  of  his  own 
ancestors,  whose  line  was  a  good  deal  lost  in 
the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  when  compared 
with  the  older  stream  which  flowed  in  her 
master's  veins  without  a  single  interruption 
from  the  time  of  the  field  at  Hastings. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  epistle  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms. 
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"  Eglantine  Bower. 
"  The  morning  of  Saturday. 

u  May  the  congratulations  of  friendship  lift 
their  obtrusive  voices  amidst  the  tumults  of 
arrival?  May  I  be  permitted,  in  your  person, 
to  offer  to  the  sylvan  shades  which  now  sur- 
round you  my  ardent  congratulations  on  the 
approximation  of  their  future  Lord  ? 

"  Will  Mr.  Hardinge  appreciate  the  ebullition 
of  unsophisticated  friendship  ; — the  purity  of 
renovated  recollections  ?  Yes  !  my  sympathetic 
feelings  assure  me  that  you  will, — nay  more, 
may  I  not  appropriate  to  my  own  feelings,  at 
this  eventful  moment,  this  congratulatory  oc- 
casion, the  tuneful  eloquence  of  my  two  favou- 
rite Poets,  my  Thomson,  and  my  Gray;— for 
sure  I  may  call  them  mine ;— and  by  a  few 
slight,  and  almost  imperceptible  suggestions  of 
my  own  imagination,  insinuate  their  har- 
monious melody  into  the  individual  sentiments 
of  my  heart  ? 

"  Thus  from  my  Thomson  : 

With  gentle  spring,  and  legal  learning,  come  ! 
And,  from  the  bosom  of  yon  London  crowd, 
While  friendship  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a  shower 
Of  solid  virtues,  on  our  plains  descend, 
O  Hardinge ! 
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"  And  thus  from  niy  Gray  : 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Hardinge,  wear  ; 

Thy  literary  taste  impart. 
Domestic  happiness  be  near, 

To  soften  every  female  heart ; 
The  tender  spark,  extinct,  revive  ; 
Teach  us  to  love,  and  to  believe  ;. 
Our  own  correct  desires  to  scan, 

Superior  sympathy  to  feM,  and  learn  to  venerate  you 
as  a  man. 

"  And  oh,  my  friend !  may  I  not  apos- 
trophize with  reiteration,  and  ask,  will  Mr. 
Hardinge,  will  the  Charles  Hardinge  of  de- 
parted days,  recapitulate,  with  his  former 
companions,  the  umbrageous  scenery  rendered 
sacred  by  the  excursions  of  social  intercourse  2 
will  he  renovate  the  wandering  walks,  the 
rural  rambles,  which  knew  no  bounds  but  the 
continuity  of  literature  and  taste  ?  And  shall 
the  intellectual  nucleus  of  our  groves  again,  in 
unison  with  its  Hardinge,  elevate  the  tranquil 
pleasure  of  our  solitudes,  by  your  example, 
into  the  realms  of  genius  and  of  taste  ? 

"  Our  old,  our  mutual,  our  valued  friends, 
the  kind  and  sympathetic  Wilkinsons,  have 
promised  thi3  evening  to  take  their  unpre- 
tending tea  with  me,  exactly  at  seven  o'clock. 
Will  Mr.  Hardinge  honour    Eglantine   Bower 
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with    his    intellectual    presence  ?      Will    he 
illuminate  the  social  meal? 

"  Oh !  let  me  not  pre-anticipate  a  negative 
response.  The  bearer  of  this  epistle,  my  old 
and  faithful  gardener,  and  the  moral  and  at- 
tached husband  of  a  numerous  wife  and  family, 
will  bear  back  your  fiat ;  and,  oh  !  let  me  hope 
that  it  will  only  be  irrevocable  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  it  is  accordant ! 

w  Let  me  conclude  by  the  fond  hope  of  saying, 
until  seven  o'clock,  adieu. 

"  Isabel." 
"  Poor  Miss  Chamberlayne!"  said  Hardinge, 
shaking  his  head,  as  he  finished  reading  this 
effusion.  "  Worse  than  ever  !  ten  times 
worse !  Heaven  defend  us !  is  the  good  lady 
mad  ?" 

But  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  not  mad  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  the  tender  passion  must  have  that 
harsh  name  given  to  it;  and  even  then  there 
was  method  in  her  madness. 

This  somewhat  alarming  epistle  was  not  a 
hasty  production.  Much  deliberation  and 
labour  had  been  expended  upon  it,  and  more 
than  one  conference  held  upon  the  subject  with 
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her  friend  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  had  become 
her  confidante  ever  since  the  grand  event  at 
the  Manor-house  had  turned  all  our  maiden 
heroine's  thoughts  into  a  new  channel. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  zealous  in  the  cause  ; 
partly  because  she  was  a  good-natured  woman, 
and  liked  Miss  Chamberlayne,  partly  in  con- 
sideration of  sundry  well-timed  little  presents 
given  to  her  daughter,  a  tall  awkward  girl  of 
fourteen,  who  passed  half  her  days  at  Eglan- 
tine Bower  ;  but,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
principally  from  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
Mrs.  Dobson,  who  had  treated  the  apothecary's 
wife  with  somewhat  more  hauteur  than  was 
agreeable,  and  whose  attack  upon  Hardinge 
was  considered  by  both  the  ladies  as  a  matter 
of  certainty. 

Day  after  day,  Miss  Chamberlayne  sought 
the  apothecary's  house,  at  the  time  when  she 
knew  its  master  was  cantering  over  the 
marshes,  in  search  of  fevers  and  agues;  and, 
after  many  a  deep  blush,  and  many  a  painful 
moment  of  struggling  modesty,  she  at  length 
contrived  to  pour  out,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop, 
all  her  love,  her  hopes  and  fears ;  or,  as  she 
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best  liked  to  term  it,  her  '  renewed  affection * 
into  the  bosom  of  her  friend ;  but  all,  of 
course,  under  the  sacred  promise,  not  uniformly 
kept,  that  no  syllable  of  the  details  should  reach 
the  ears  of  Wilkinson. 

The  fair  spinster,  tutored  by  her  confidante, 
felt  the  importance  of  making  a  powerful  and 
instant  attack  upon  our  hero ;  and,  having  the 
advantage  of  previous  acquaintance,  to  bring 
the  citadel  of  his  heart  to  terms  before  the 
stranger  widow,  rapid  as  they  knew  her  move- 
ments would  be,  could  open  her  trenches  on 
the  enemy. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  submitted  the  rough  out- 
lines of  her  note  to  her  friend.  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son shook  her  head. 

"  Lord  love  you,  my  dear  Miss  Chamber- 
layne I"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  use  of  writing- 
all  that  rigmarole  to  the  man?  Why  can't 
you  go  to  work  in  a  plain,  common-sense, 
straightforward  way  ?  'Twill  do  ten  times 
better  with  such  a  man  as  Charles  Hardinge." 
"  My  dear  friend,  you  know  I  have  un- 
bosomed the  entire  extent  of  my  heart's  in- 
terior affections  to  you.  Tell  me  what  shall 
I  do  ?" 
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"  What  ?  Why  write  a  note  fit  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  read  !  Tell  him,  in  plain  English,  that 
you  are  very  glad,  indeed,  that  he  is  come  to 
East  Leighton,  ask  him  to  tea,  and  say  some- 
thing about  old  times,  and  former  goings  on ; 
but  say  it  so  as  the  poor  man  can  under- 
stand it." 

The  spinster  was  much  excited.  "  My 
dear  friend,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  know  I 
have  placed  the  purity  of  my  untaught  affec- 
tions under  the  maternal  control  of  your  pro- 
priety; but,  indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do  what 
you  advise  :  there  is  something  so  indelicate  in 
it.  Good  heavens  !  why,  I  shudder  at  myself, 
even  when  I  wrap  up  my  intentions  in  a  robe 
of  imagery  ;  but  to  go  to  work,  as  you  call  it, 
in  a  common-place  way,  as  if  I  wanted  to 
order  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  cheese  !  No,  my 
dear  friend,  it  is  impossible.  I  had  rather  lose 
my  hopes  ;  I  had  rather  abandon  every  antici- 
pation. My  Charles  shall  never  say  that  the 
dignity  of  my  language  has  not  been  an  em- 
blem of  my  love." 

M  Dear  me!  dear  me  !"  cried  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son.    "  Mark  my  words,  Miss  Chamberlayne ; 
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while  you  are  beating  about  the  bush  with  your 
long  words  and  fine  writing,  that  fat,  little 
Mrs.  Dobson  will  walk  into  the  Manor-house, 
and  make  the  man  an  offer.  I'll  bet  my  best 
tea  set  to  a  broken  pie-dish,  that  if  you  go  on 
in  this  way  the  thing  will  be  settled  in  less  than 
a  week." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  wrung  her  hands.  "  I 
cannot,  my  dear  friend,  I  cannot  give  up  my 
style ;  but  I  tell  you  wbat,  I  will  make  my 
poetry  a  little  warmer." 

"  Warmer !  why  you  may  make  it  boiling 
hot  before  it's  any  use  !  Good  heavens  !  I  think 
1  ought  to  know  what  love-making  is  ;  and  I'll 
venture  to  say,  that  I  might  have  been  Sally 
Jenkins  to  my  dying  day,  if  I  had  written  such 
stuff  as  that  to  Wilkinson.  He'd  have  taken 
me  to  a  mad-house,  instead  of  to  church." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  had  certain  notions  that 
the  love-making  of  an  apothecary's  apprentice 
and  an  apothecary's  daughter  was  not  quite 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  attachment  be- 
tween the  mistress  of  Eglantine  Bower  and  the 
Lord  of  East  Leighton  Manor-house :  but  she 
prudently  kept  these  ideas  to  herself,  and  only 
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exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  You  do  not  know  him ; 
you  do  not  know  my  Charles." 

Under  the  instructions  of  her  friend,  she  cut 
off  sundry  exuberances  from  the  prose  division 
of  her  epistle ;  which,  though  it  still  greatly 
dissatisfied  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  was  at  length  con- 
fided to  the  careful  hands  of  Mr.  William 
Battersbv. 

To  both  these  epistles  answers  were  returned. 
The  one,  entrusted  to  the  smart  groom,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  for  the  next  day,  and 
declared  the  writer's  intention  to  rouse  the 
Earl  into  activity,  by  a  regular  succession  of 
legal,  political,  and  classical  disputations.  In 
the  other,  Hardinge  thanked  his  fair  corres- 
pondent for  her  kind  congratulations,  pleaded 
a  multiplicity  of  occupations  as  an  excuse  for 
declining  her  invitation  for  the  evening,  and 
ended  by  assuring  her  that  he  should  take  a 
very  early  opportunity  of  paying  his  respects  at 
Eglantine  Bower. 

The  Sunday  came,  and  it  was  a  day  from 
which  many  tender  and  many  hostile  feelings 
took  their  date. 

Miss  Chaniberlayne's  heart  beat  with  fond 
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agitation,  at  the  thought  of  again  beholding 
our  hero.  It  beat,  also,  with  alarm  at  the 
idea  that  his  first  interview  with  Mrs.  Dobson 
must  take  place  before  she  herself  had  obtained 
a  single  opportunity  of  re-riveting  those  early 
chains,  which,  by  this  time,  she  had  worked 
herself  up  firmly  to  believe  had  once  surrounded 
his  heart. 

The  smart  widow,  on  her  part,  although  in- 
nocent of  any  intention  of  interfering  with  her 
friend's  tender  arrangements,  had,  nevertheless, 
a  strong  desire  to  see  the  person  of  whom,  for 
the  last  ten  days,  she  had  heard  so  much  ;  and 
as  the  hour  of  meeting  approached,  her  curi- 
osity became  more  and  more  intense. 

But  there  was  a  third  personage,  who  was 
also  very  much  upon  the  alert.  Our  friend, 
Judge  Hannah,,  in  spite  of  the  multitudinous 
occupations  consequent  upon  her  arrival,  had 
found  time  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  events  and  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  East  Leigh  ton  ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  had 
learnt  all  the  particulars  regarding  the  rich 
widow  ;  whose  history  and  character,  although 
she  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  the  village, 
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were  very  fully  known,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  six  sources  of  information,  three  male 
and  three  female,  which  she  had  brought  with 
her. 

The  impression  upon  Mrs.  Hannah's  mind, 
which  resulted  from  these  details,  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  Mrs.  Dobson.  She  fore- 
saw that  the  Cheltenham  and  Bathing-place 
system  of  tactics  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
had  recourse  to  ;  and  she  felt  some  degree  of 
alarm  for  her  master's  safety.  As  therefore, 
dressed  in  her  handsome  silk  gown  and  neat 
bonnet,  she  took  her  place  in  the  church,  she 
scanned  with  a  sharp  and  searching  glance  the 
features  of  the  splendidly  dressed  widow. 

But  the  widow  marked  her  not ;  for  at  that 
moment  our  hero  himself  entered  the  church  ; 
and  his  appearance  was  so  entirely  unlike  what 
she  had  prefigured  to  herself,  that  she  was 
quite  taken  by  surprise.  She  had  imagined 
him  to  have  been  a  much  older  man,  with  a 
pinched-up  figure,  and  a  legal-looking,  parch- 
ment-coloured face.  Instead  of  this,  he  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  one  of  the  very  handsomest 
men  she  had  ever  looked  at. 
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Nature  it  is  certain  had  not  been  niggardly 
in  her  gifts  to  Hardinge.      He  had  a  tall  com- 
manding figure,  well  made  and  active  ;  with 
broad,  well-formed   shoulders,  and  an   ample 
chest.  His  head  and  throat  were  finely  shaped  ; 
and,   what  more  perhaps  than  anything  else 
adds   to   the  general  effect  of  a  man's  figure, 
they  were  well  placed  upon  his  shoulders:  and 
he  bore  himself  with  an  erect  and  manly  air. 
A  healthy  complexion,  a  lively  and  quick  blue 
eye,   and  hair  abundant  and  curling,  although 
somewhat  tinged  with  grey,  formed  altogether, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.   Dobson,   no  unskilful 
judge  in  such  matters,  so  attractive  an  exterior, 
that,  as  with  a  grave  and  deliberate  step  he 
walked  up  the  church  and  entered  the  pew  of 
chief  dignity  in  the  chancel,  her  thoughts  re- 
verted to  Miss  Chamberlayne  ;  and  she  men- 
tally exclaimed ;    w  Patience   defend  me !  and 
she  really  thinks  it  possible  that  such  a  man  as 
that  will  marry  her!" 

Such  was  the  first  thought,  which  crossed 
her  mind  ;  but  she  stopped  not  there.     The  in 
tensity  of  her  devotions  did  not  preclude  her 
from  taking  several  successive  and  deliberate 
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inspections  of  our  hero's  person;  and,  when  at 
the  commencement  of  the  singing,  he  stood  up, 
and  with  a  somewhat  gay  but  perfectly  deco- 
rous expression  of  countenance,  watched  the 
ambitious  efforts  of  the  three  hautboys,  one 
bassoon,  one  flute,  and  one  fiddle,  which  formed 
the  East  Leighton  quire,  Mrs.  Dobson  again 
gazed  at  him  ;  and  with  a  prompt  and  fixed 
determination  of  purpose,  which  did  her  honour, 
solemnly  muttered  to  herself,  "  I  will  marry 
that  man." 

There  were  few  more  strict  and  attentive 
church-women  than  Judge  Hannah  ;  still  she 
felt  that  the  occasion  was  an  important  one, 
and  her  scrutiny  of  Mrs.  Dobson  had  been  as 
intense,  and  almost  as  frequent  as  that  which 
the  widow  had  bestowed  upon  Hardinge. 
Hannah  quickly  decided  that  she  was  a  vulgar, 
impudent  woman  ;  and  that  if  she  ever  con- 
trived to  constitute  herself  Mrs.  Hardinge,  her 
master  would  very  soon  have  cause  to  repent 
his  arrival  at  East  Leighton.  The  shrewd  old 
woman  had  marked,  and  understood  the  pro- 
gress of  the  widow's  thoughts.  She  saw  and  read 
perfectly  aright,  the  look  of  decision  which  fol- 
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owed  the  last  resolve  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Dobson  a 
second  time  muttered  to  herself,  '  I  will  marry 
that  man,' — Hannah,  while  her  severe  black 
eye  was  bent  upon  her,  muttered  to  herself  with 
equal  fixedness  of  purpose,  '  You  shan't.' 

To  which  of  the  two  resolves  the  Gods  were 
propitious,  and  which  was  lost  in  empty  air, 
it  is  the  agitating  duty  of  these  volumes  to 
narrate. 

The  good  vicar's  clear,  eloquent,  and  well- 
reasoned  discourse  was  now  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  tone  of  his  beautifully  modulated  voice, 
which  Hardinge  always  heard  with  increased 
delight,  had  ceased.  This  was  to  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  a  moment  of  trembling  anxiety.  She 
had  wrought  herself  up  to  the  belief  that  her 
fate  depended  on  the  first  interview,  and  she 
now  perceived,  for  she  also  had  been  an  atten- 
tive observer,  and  once  and  again  had  her 
prayer  book  slipped  from  her  trembling  hand, 
she  now  perceived,  her  faculties  sharpened  by 
her  fears,  that  Mrs.  Dobson,  her  dearest  Anna, 
her  school-fellow,  her  bosom  friend,  with  all  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  an  able  recruiting  sergeant, 
had  resolved  to  obtain  for  her  own  service  this 
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very  desirable  recruit.  Miss  Charnberlayne 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have  rushed  to 
his  pew,  and  at  once  forced  the  enlisting  shil- 
ling into  his  hand,  but  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  to  do  her  justice,  she  was  too  de- 
corous to  think  for  a  moment  of  proceeding  to 
such  extremities.  The  efforts  of  her  mind  were 
therefore  exclusively  devoted  to  taking  up  the 
best  position  in  the  church-yard,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  keep  herself  apart  from  her  '  dearest 
Anna.'  One  particular  tombstone,  which  she  had 
passed  by  some  five  hundred  times  before,  and 
which  recorded  the  death  of  Farmer  Somebody 
about  five  and-twenty  years  ago,  now  demanded 
her  minute  attention,  standing,  as  it  did,  near 
the  path-way,  which  led  to  the  Manor-house  ; 
but  not  one  half  of  the  short  inscription  had 
been  perused,  before  the  alert  and  bustling 
widow  was  by  her  side.  Their  greetings  were 
most  affectionate,  but  still  afforded  them  both 
time  for  an  occasional  glance  or  two  towards  the 
church  porch.  Alas !  no  Mr.  Hardinge  ap- 
peared ;  but,  instead  of  him,  the  formidable  figure 
of  the  old  housekeeper  entered  the  path.  As 
she  approached   them,  she  courtsied   respect- 
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fully  to  Miss  Chamberlayne,  who  shook  her  by 
the  hand,  and  with  great  cordiality,  inquired 
after  her  welfare. 

"  I  say,  Bella,'7  cried  Mrs,  Dobson,  after 
the  old  lady  had  passed  on,  "  who,  in  the  name 
of  fortune,  is  that  sharp  looking  old  monster  ? 
—  what  a  huge  creature  ! — and  how  she  stoops  ! 
— I  never  saw  such  an  inquisitive  eye  in  a 
woman's  head  in  my  life." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
"  that  is  a  most  inestimable  person  ;  she  is  Mr. 
Hardinge's  housekeeper,  and  the  depository  of 
his  interior  counsels.  I  have  the  most  unspeak- 
able veneration  for  her.  But,  my  dearest 
friend,"  added  she,  "  we  ought  not  to  stop 
here  ;  it  will  look  so  inexplicably  particular. 
Indefinite  motives  will  be  appended  to  my  cha- 
racter." • 

"  Motives  ! — Lord  love  you! — who  will  think 
about  your  motives  ?— and,  as  you  have  come 
so  far,  if  I  was  you,  I  would  go  into  the  Manor- 
house,  and  sit  down  there  till  he  comes  in.  If 
you  like,  I  will  go  in  with  you.  I  have  no  idea 
of  an  old  acquaintance  like  you  standing  upon 
ceremony." 
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"  Impossible  !"  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne 
with  a  look  of  horror,  "  morally,  and  physi- 
cally, and  universally  impossible,  my  clear 
friend  ;  I  would  not  do  it  for  ten  millions  of 
entire  worlds,"  and  she  began  to  recede  towards 
the  church-yard  gates. 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  know  best  ;  but  if  I 
was  one  quarter  as  intimate  with  him,  as  you 
say  you  are,  I  should  think  it  monstrous  odd  to 
go  away  without  even  asking  him  how  he 
does.  Do  let  us  walk  down  once  as  far  as  the 
little  gate,"  added  the  widow,  coaxingly,  and 
putting  her  arm  within  the  spinster's. 

The  unfortunate  Isabella  paused  ;  and  ac- 
tually trembled  from  excess  of  delicacy.  It 
would  have  given  her  inexpressible  delight  to 
have  asked  Mr.  Hardingehow  he  did;  and  she 
was  anxious  also  to  act  upon  her  friend  Mrs. 
Wilkinson's  advice,  and  at  once  establish  her 
priority  of  claim,  her  vested  interest,  in  our 
hero.  But  bow  was  this  to  be  done  with  safety 
in  the  presence  of  the  widow  ?  How  could  she 
be  certain  that  Mrs.  Dobson  would  not  at  once 
dispute  this  said  vested  interest,  even  if  Har- 
dinge  himself  did  not  ? 

h  2 
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"  No/'  cried  she  internally,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  "  I  will  bridle  my  affections  for  the  pre- 
sent," and  turning  to  the  widow,  she  said,  "  my 
dearest  Anna,  let  us  depart;  my  heart  tells  me 
with  intrusive  celerity  that  this  opportunity  is 
not  properly  selected  for  so  palpitating  an  in- 
terview ;  and,"  she  added  with  a  timid,  hesi- 
tating voice,  "  remember  it  is  my  first  interview 
with  my  Charles." 

"  Your  Charles !"  cried  the  widow,  sharply. 
"  Bless  my  soul,  what  do  you  mean  by  calling 
him  your  Charles  ?  Why  I  never  saw  him 
look  at  you  once  all  church  time." 

"  Yes,  he  did,"  cried  the  spinster,  with 
quickness ;  "  he  looked  at  me  twice  in  the 
psalms,  and  three  times  in  the  second  lesson, 
and  much  oftener,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I,  for 
my  part,  do  not  think  it  accordant  with  the 
usual  decorum  of  modesty  to  stare  at  a  man  all 
church  time,  as  if  he  was  a  show." 

"  Your  Charles,"  repeated  the  widow,  not 
deeming  it  necessary  to  defend  herself  from  the 
implied  accusation, — "  your  Charles  ! — well,  if 
he  is  your  Charles,  he  is  one  of  the  best  behaved 
lovers  in  church  that  I  ever  met  with." 
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"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
"  you  do  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hardinge.  You  do  not,"  here  she  coughed 
slightly,  "  you  do  not  know  my  Charles  ;  and," 
she  added  mentally,  "  would  to  heaven  you 
never  might !" 

"  No,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  do  not  know  him 
yet;  but  I'll  take  care  that  I  do  before  long; 
for  I  think  he  is  a  very  handsome-looking  fel- 
low. But  Lord,  he  is  ten  years  younger  than 
you  are !" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
"  I  know  his  age  to  a  day.  But  let  us  come 
away,  I  implore  you  !  oh,  let  us  come  away  ! 
there  is  hardly  a  creature  left  in  the  church- 
yard, excepting  those  girls  who  are  looking  at 
us.  Our  reputations,  at  least  my  unmarried 
reputation,  will  be  contaminated,  before  you 
appreciate  my  danger;  and  irrevocably  lost  for 
a  perpetuity." 

u  Why,   there  he  is,  by  all  that's  gracious !" 

cried  the  widow  :   "  there  he  is,   coming  out  of 

the  vestry  door.     Lord  bless  me !  how  well  the 

man  walks!  and  what  a  charming  figure  !" 

Hardinge,  who  had  been  talking  to  the  good 
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Vicar,  now  approached  them  ;  and  greeted  Miss 
Chamberlayne  with  frank  cordiality.  She  all 
agitation  and  blushes,  expressed,  not  her  own 
individual  delight  at  his  arrival,  that  she  consi- 
dered as  unbecoming  her  virgin  modesty,  but 
the  parochial,  and  the  extra-parochial  joy, 
which  it  had  occasioned.  Indeed  her  congra- 
tulations had  reference  to  the  entire  county  ; 
and  extended,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  Land's 
End. 

Mrs,  Dobson  was  in  due  form  introduced  ; 
and  it  was  no  weak  proof  of  the  impression, 
that  Hardinge  had  produced  upon  her,  that 
the  fair  widow's  manner  became  at  once  com- 
paratively refined.  She  discarded  the  bold 
look  of  conscious  wealth  ;  bent  her  eyes  occa- 
sionally upon  the  ground ;  and  minced  her 
words  in  a  manner  that  sent  the  blood  back  to 
the  poor  spinster's  heart.  She  had,  indeed, 
built  largely  on  the  horrifying  effect  of  Mrs. 
Dobson's  coarseness  of  manner;  and  this  new- 
born refinement  came  as  an  unexpected  cala- 
mity upon  her.  She  listened  in  silent  terror, 
while  in  mincing  phrase  Mrs.  Dobson  spoke  of 
the  beauty  of  the  place  ;  of  her  own  attachment 
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to  a  rural  life  ;  and  how  greatly  she  preferred 
the  style  of  social  intercourse  in  a  country  vil- 
lage to  the  crowded,  noisy,  heated  assemblies  of 
London. 

To  all  this,  Miss  Chamberlayne  listened  with 
breathless  attention  in  the  hope  that  some 
coarse,  manufactory  expression,  some  '  whole- 
sale, retail  and  for  exportation'  phrase  would 
slip  out  unawares  ;  and  spoil  the  dainty  tissue  of 
the  widow's  eloquence.  But  she  waited  in  vain  ; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  love,  of  the  new-born 
but  full-fledged  love  which  widows  feel,  that 
Mrs.  Dobson's  conversation  with  our  hero  con- 
tinued for  several  minutes,  without  his  having 
been  startled  with  one  single  figure  of  speech, 
bearing  the  direct  Birmingham  stamp. 

During  this  conversation,  they  had  gradually 
approached  the  little  gate,  which  separated  the 
church  -  yard  from  the  Manor-house  field. 
Hardinge  very  gallantly  opened  it ;  and  pressed 
the  two  ladies  to  honour  him  with  a  visit. 

"  I  believe,"  said  he,  laughing  good  humour- 
edly;  "  that  I  have  one  habitable  old  parlour 
of  which  I  shall  be  very  proud  to  do  the 
honours." 
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The  widow  gave  a  consenting,  and  encourag- 
ing nod  to  her  friend  ;  but  the  look  of  deter- 
mined propriety,  which  Miss  Chamberlayne 
assumed,  was  final  and  conclusive ;  and  both 
the  ladies  united  in  declining  the  invitation. 

At  this  interesting  moment,  while  their  eye 
glanced  at  the  old-fashioned  house,  very  nearly 
the  self-same  reflection  passed  rapidly  across 
the  mind  of  each. 

"  Well !"  thought  the  widow,  as  she  stood 
half  way  within  the  gate;  "with  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  laid  out  in  improvements,  how 
happy  this  man's  wife  might  be.1' 

"  Ah  me  !"  thought  the  spinster,  standing 
one  step  more  removed  from  the  wished-for 
land  ;  "  ah  me  !  in  that  house,  with  only  one 
parlour,  and  such  a  man,  how  blissful  might  a 
real  gentlewoman  be." 

Hardinge,  as  in  duty  bound,  escorted  the 
ladies  back  to  the  church-yard  gates,  where 
Mrs.  Dobson's  carriage  awaited  her ;  and  pru- 
dence, perhaps  even  more  than  friendship, 
induced  her  to  offer  to  set  Miss  Chamberlayne 
down  at  her  Bower.  With  a  sigh,  a  faintly 
whispered  farewell,  and  a  downcast  look  of 
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friendly  regard,  Miss  Chamberlayne  entered 
the  carriage;  and  the  widow  uttering  her  adieus 
in  her  most  fascinating  manner  stepped  in  after 
her. 

"To  Eglantine  Bower,"  cried  the  tall  footman; 
and  to  Eglantine  Bower  trotted  off  the  well-fed 
greys. 

The  drive  was  certainly  not  a  long  one  ;  but 
it  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  circumstance, 
one  of  rare  occurrence  in  female  annals,  that 
neither  of  the  ladies  uttered  one  single  word 
during  its  continuance;  and  so  profound  were 
the  contemplations  in  which  they  were  ab- 
sorbed, that  neither  the  stopping  of  the  car- 
riage, nor  the  letting  down  the  step  was  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  them  ;  and  the  tall  footman 
was  obliged  to  put  his  powdered  head  com- 
pletely into  the  chariot,  before  they  awoke  from 
their  trance. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Dobson,"  said  the  spinster, 
very  gravely. 

"Very  proud,  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  quoth 
the  widow,  in  the  same  tone  :  and  the  school- 
fellows,— the  play-mates,— the  bosom  friends, — 
the  attached  and  devoted   Isabella,  the  affec- 
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tionate  Anna, — from  that  moment  swore  hos- 
tility and  revenge  against  each  other,  endless 
and  implacable. 

And  how  felt  our  hero,  the  cause  of  all 
these  sad  events?  Was  he  perfectly  unmoved, 
and  unconcerned  ?  Not  so. — We  are  all  mortal ; 
even  retired  barristers  of  forty-eight :  and  there 
was  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  a 
smile  of  gratified  vanity  on  Hardinge's  handsome 
face  as  he  entered  the  old  Manor-house  ;  and 
reflected  that  should  his  mornings  ever  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands,  there  were  two  persons,  at 
least,  who  would  not  be  unwilling  to  diversify 
his  amusements. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  not  possible,  that  Hardinge  should 
feel  otherwise  than  pleased  and  flattered  by  his 
reception  at  Ryland  Castle.  The  old  Earl, 
who  was  a  prisoner  to  his  chamber,  was 
delighted  to  see  him  :  and  Lady  Emily  and 
Lady  Mary  Walsingham,  two  beautiful  girls  of 
fifteen  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  recognized 
their  old  acquaintance  with  evident  pleasure. 
The  Earl's  second  sod,  Lionel,  and  our  hero 
had  from  an  early  period  of  the  young  man's 
life  been  great  allies :  and  it  was  with  much 
satisfaction,  that,  after  a  long  interval,  they 
again  found  themselves  together.  He,  accom- 
panied by  his  sisters,  had  walked  over  to  East 
Leighton  early  in  the  morning,  to  call  upon 
Hardinge ;  and  had  at  his  request  briefly  and 
modestly  given  him  the  history  of  his  last  three 
years  ;  during  which  period  he  had  been  serving 
with  his  regiment  in  the   Peninsula,  and  had 
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already,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  brought 
himself  into  notice  by  actions  of  great  daring. 
Having  lately  obtained  a  step  of  promotion,  he 
had  returned  to  England  to  join  his  new 
regiment;  and  was  now  on  leave  of  absence, 
waiting  until  his  corps  should  proceed  to 
Spain. 

There  are  few  families,  which  have  not  some 
calamity,  hanging  over  them,  and  throwing  a 
shade  over  the  sunshine  of  their  prosperity. 
The  gloom  at  Rylands,  was  caused  by  the  de- 
clining health  of  the  eldest  son  Viscount  Wal- 
singham,  a  young  man  of  great  promise  and 
talent ;  who  was  now  at  the  Madeiras,  trying 
to  ward  off  in  a  mild  climate  the  attacks  of 
consumptive  disease.  But  each  successive 
account  gave  fainter  and  fainter  hopes  of  his 
recovery  ;  and  the  old  Earl  spoke  of  him  as 
one  whose  days  were  numbered. 

u  My  dear  Hardinge,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not 
only  miserable  about  him,  but  about  Lionel 
also.  I  know,  that  I  shall  leave  no  son  to 
succeed  me. — Poor  Henry  will  never  return 
alive  to  England  ;  and  no  arguments  that  I  can 
use  will  induce  Lionel  to  leave  the  army." 
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"  My  dear  Lord,  it  is  not  every  soldier  who 
falls;  it  is  not  one  in  a  hundred.  You  shall 
live  to  see  Lionel  a  General." 

"Never,  never:  the  boy  has  no  discretion, 
no  common  sense.  He  runs  into  danger  for 
danger's  sake  alone.  I  cannot  call  it  courage, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  admire  it.  It  is  the 
mere  love  of  excitement ;  and  he  admits  it 
himself.  Hardinge  you  must  talk  to  him  for 
me.  He  loves  you,  and  thinks  more  highly  of 
you  than  of  any  other  of  his  friends.  He  ought 
to  leave  the  army  :  he  ought  to  go  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  enter  at  once  upon  public  life/' 

Hardinge  promised  that  he  would  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  young  man  :  and  lighter 
subjects  of  conversation  were  started.  The 
young  people  joined  them  ;  and  by  degrees  the 
Earl  resumed  his  usual  lively  tone.  —  Rural 
politics  were  discussed ;  and  our  hero's  future 
plans  were  kindly  enquired  into. 

"  By  the  bye,  Hardinge,"  asked  the  Earl, 
"  have  you  renewed  your  love  passages  with 
your  old  flame,  Miss  Chamberlayne?"  Har- 
dinge shook  his  head  with  a  decided  negative. 
"  You  must,"  he  continued  ;   "  you  will  find  it 
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absolutely  necessary.  You  will  never  be  able 
to  get  on  in  the  country  without  some  occupa- 
tion of  the  kind.  I  was  just  thinking  of  open- 
ing a  tender  negotiation  with  her  myself,  when 
I  heard  of  your  coming  down  ;  but  I  did  not 
like  the  risk  of  being  cut  out." 

"  How  should  you  like  such  a  step-mother, 
Lady  Emily?"  asked  Hardinge. 

Lady  Emily  laughed.  "  I  like  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  very  much  indeed,  but  I  should  be 
very  sorry  were  she  to  become  my  step-mother  ; 
as  then  Mary  and  I  could  not  with  propriety 
enjoy  her  little  peculiarities  as  much  as  we  do 
now  ;  but  indeed  I  like  her  very  much/' 

"  Hardinge,"  said  the  Earl,  (i  there  never 
was  such  a  woman.  On  my  conscience,  I  be- 
lieve she  does  more  good  in  the  parish,  and  is 
more  charitable  and  kind-hearted,  than  any 
body  else.  But  her  words  ! — they  are  like  the 
rings  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  they  grow  bigger 
and  bigger  every  year.  She  used  to  say  she 
was  '  quite  glad  to  see  me  ;'  she  was  next t  truly 
happy  to  behold  me  ;'  next,  '  extremely  de- 
lighted;' then,  'absolutely  elevated;'  then,  *  in- 
dubitably over-enraptured;'  then/preterpluper- 
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fectly  extra-felicitous;' and  the  other  day  she  was 
'  ultra-transcendentalasiously  super-glorified  at 
my  convalescence !'  But  what  is  best  of  all, 
sometimes  her  breath  fails  her,  and  she  breaks 
down  into  monosyllables.  Wilkinson's  defi- 
nition of  her  is  not  bad  :  he  says  she  talks 
piebald." 

"  You  are  so  severe,  my  Lord,  that  I  shall 
begin  to  think  you  have  opened. the  negotiation 
which  you  spoke  of  just  now,  and  have  met 
with  a  repulse." 

"  I  know  it  for  a  fact,"  continued  the  Earl, 
"that  she  met  the  chimney-sweeper  the  other 
day,  and  ordered  him  ( to  emancipate  her  mural 
elevations  from  the  adhesive  contamination  of 
her  carbonized  effluvia  !'  The  poor  fellow  stag- 
gered with  amazement,  and  was  actually  obliged 
to  lean  against  a  garden  wall,  a  mural  eleva- 
tion, for  support." 

"  '  A  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,'  "  cried 
Hardinge.  "  '  Her  carbonized  effluvia  ! ! '  She 
would  shudder  to  use  such  a  term." 

"Fact,  Hardinge,  positive  fact;  I  have  it 
from  the  best  possible  authority," 

"By  the  best  possible  authority,"  said  Lio- 
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nel,  "  you  will  be  pleased  always  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  meant.  When  my 
father  scolds  him,  because  he  has  had  a  bad 
night,  Wilkinson  always  stops  him  with  some 
long  story  about  Miss  Chamberlayne,  or  the 
political  speeches  at  the  White  Hart." 

"  Lionel,"  said  the  Earl,  "  you  know  that 
Wilkinson  could  never  have  invented  such  a 
speech  as  that." 

"  With  assistance  he  might,"  said  Hardinge  ; 
"  I  suspect  it  to  be  an  Eglantine  Bower  foun- 
dation, with  Ryland  Castle  embellishments." 

"  Get  ye  all  away  to  dinner,"  said  the  Earl, 
good-humouredly  ;  "  you  have  been  summoned 
these  ten  minutes  ;  and  remember  that  I  won't 
have  my  fair  friend  abused,  when  I  am  not  by 
to  take  her  part." 

"  To  enjoy  the  abuse,  you  mean,  my  dear 
father ;  and  to  add  some  kind  friendly  little 
bits  to  it,"  said  Lady  Emily,  as  she  kissed  him, 
and  left  the  room. 

On  their  return  to  the  library,  which  it  was 
the  fancy  of  the  Earl,  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
with  the  gout,  to  convert  into  his  bed-room, 
and  which  was  half  filled  with  couches  of  all 
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descriptions,  wheel  chair.-,  and  all  the  costly 
paraphernalia  of  the  disease,  they  found  him 
in  high  spirits.  He  had  employed  the  interval 
of  their  absence  in  recalling  to  his  mind,  for 
Hardinge's  edification,  all  manner  of  absurd 
stories  regarding  Miss  Chamberlayne.  These 
he  poured  out  with  great  satisfaction  whilst 
they  were  taking  their  dessert,  and  the  new 
arrival  at  East  Leighton  did  not  escape  his 
notice. 

"  1  am  burning  with  anxiety  to  make  her 
acquaintance,"  said  he.  u  They  tell  me  that 
she  and  her  friend  make  the  most  delightful 
contrast  imaginable.  If  I  cannot  get  out  in  a 
few  days,  I  shall  make  Wilkinson  bring  her 
up  here.  Dobson  !  Dobson  !  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Dobson?  —  What  a. name!  It  would  be 
worth  a  guinea  every  vocative  case  you  ad- 
dressed to  her.  Have  you  seen  her,  Har- 
dinge  V* 

"  I  have  had  the  honour,"  said  Hardinge,  "of 
being  introduced  to  her  this  morning.  There 
is  certainly  no  superfluity  of  refinement  in  her 
name  ;  but  the  lady  herself  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  so  tremendously  different  from  the 
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ordinary  race  of  people,  who,  like  myself,  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  common-place  names.*' 
"  Ah!  there  is  the  old  Norman  pride  again," 
said  the  Earl,  laughing.  "You  villain!  at 
this  very  moment  you  are  bursting  with  scorn 
at  my  ancestors  of  yesterday.  Pray,  Hardinge, 
at  what  era  does  the  Dobson  pedigree  com- 
mence ?  Dobson!  the  race  must  be  Saxon. 
Marry  her,  my  dear  fellow,  and  add  her  more 
ancient  glories  to  your  Norman  tree.  You 
shall  take  her  name — Charles  Hardinge  Dob- 
son, of  Dobson  Hall,  in  the  town  of  Brum- 
magem. Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Hardinge  Dobson.  How  is  Mrs.  H.  Dobson,  and 
how  are  all  the  little  H.  Dobsons?  Delightful 
sound  !  Will  there  be  a  grandmama  Dobson  ? 
My  dear  Hardinge,"  he  continued  ;  "  every 
thing  has  smelt  of  Birmingham  smoke  for  the 
entire  month,  that  she  has  been  in  the  parish." 

"  Then,  my  dear  father,"  said  Lionel,  "  the 
smoke  must  have  preceded  her  by  fourteen 
days,  for  she  has  only  been  here  a  fortnight." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Lionel,"  cried  the  Earl, 
threatening  him  with  his  crutch ;  "  how  dare 
you  contradict  your  father,  when  he  has  the 
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goat  in  both  feet  ?  Wilkinson  says,"  continued 
the  old  humourist,  "  that  she  looks  like  a  cook 
in  miniature,  and  that  your  Isabella's  tremors 
and  horrors  at  her  friend's  improprieties,  are 
beyond  imagination  delightful." 

"  Mr.  Wilkinson  must  have  considered  you 
extremely  unwell  indeed,"  said  Hardinge, 
laughing,  "  on  the  morning  when  he  described 
this  unfortunate  lady  to  you." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  make  him  describe  her 
and  Miss  Chamberlayne  to  me  every  morning. 
It  is  the  only  physic  which  I  let  him  give  me  ; 
at  least  it  is  the  only  physic  which  does  me  any 
good.  Wilkinson  is  an  uncommonly  fine 
fellow,  and  I  know  everything  which  takes 
place  in  the  village.  He  tells  it  all,  true  or 
false ;  and  Master  Charles  Hardinge,  I  would 
recommend  ycu  to  be  very  circumspect  in  your 
conduct,  for  I  shall  hear  it  all.  And  be  so 
good  as  not  to  win  Miss  Chamberlayne's  virgin 
affections,  and  then  desert  her  for  Dobson 
Hall.  If  you  do,  be  assured  I  will  revenge  her 
injured  innocence." 

Unappalled  however  by  these  threats,  Har- 
dinge early  the  following  morning  redeemed  his 

VOL.    I.  I 
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promise  of  calling  at  Eglantine  Bower.  But, 
alas,  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  not  at  home,  for 
relying  on  Hardinge's  London  hours,  she  had 
ventured  to  leave  her  Bower,  and  was  at  that 
very  moment  closetted  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
'  weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  woe,'  as  she 
narrated  the  sad  events  of  the  preceding  day. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  when  after 
many  interruptions  and  many  sighs,  our  heroine 
had  at  length  concluded  the  alarming  detail — 
"  well,  isn't  that  just  what  I  told  you?  And 
pray  what  do  you  intend  to  do  next  ?" 

"  My  dearest  friend,"  cried  Miss  Chamber- 
layne, "  I  throw  my  operations  entirely  into 
your  hands.  Oh !"  she  continued,  wringing 
her  hands,  "  think  of  my  sufferings  when  I 
saw  the  nasty  impudent  woman  turning  modest 
and  genteel  in  that.  way.  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  into  the  earth  !  But,  my  dearest 
friend,  she  will  never  be  able  to  keep  it  up. 
She  must  indubitably  go  off  into  her  real 
nature  again,  and  then  I  must  try  to  make  my 
modesty  preponderate  by  contrast.  My  lite- 
rary attainments  must  add  their  weight  to  me." 

"  Literary  fiddlesticks,"  cried  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
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son,  in  great  wrath,  "  I  tell  you  it  wont  do. 
It  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  It  isn't  as  if  you 
was  seventeen, and  he  was  one-and-twenty.  A 
man  of  his  age  cares  no  more  about  the  weight 
of  a  woman's  literary  attainments,  than  he  does 
about  the  weight  of  his  great-grandmother's 
flannel  petticoat.  You  are  a  very  handsome 
woman,  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  continued  she, 
glancing  at  herself  in  the  glass,  as  ladies  always 
do  when  they  praise  each  other.  "  You  are  a 
very  handsome  woman,  with  a  fine  figure,  and 
that's  the  weight  which  you  ought  to  prepon- 
derate with." 

"  My  dearest  friend,"  said  the  much-pleased 
spinster,  "  do  not  misrepresent  my  imagination. 
I  acquiesce  in  the  power  of  beauty  ;  but  win- 
should   not  modesty  and   literature  lend   their 

tuneful    aid  ?      I  know   that    Mr.   •,    my 

Charles  I  mean,  has  been  always  highly  in- 
flammatory as  to  poetry  ;  and  does  not  some- 
body say  that  poetic  minds  are  the  stepping 
stones  of  love — I  mean  the  touchstones  ?" 

"Oh  Lord!  oh  Lord!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  "  how  can  you  have  lived  so  long 
and  know  so  little?" 
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"  What  must  I  do  then?"  asked  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  in  much  affliction  ;  "  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do,  my  dearest  friend?  I  am 
prepared  to  attempt  every  extremity." 

"  I  dont  want  you  to  attempt  any  extremity 
at  all.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  have  a 
little  common  sense  ;  make  the  best  of  yourself 
to  Charles  Hardinge.  Show  him,  in  an  un- 
derstandable kind  of  way,  that  you  are  the 
sort  of  person  to  make  him  a  good  wife.  And 
mind,  above  all  things,  not  to  have  any  quar- 
relling with  that  insolent  little  Dobson,  and 
never  say  a  single  word  against  her  to  him." 

"  No,  I  won't,  I  won't,  my  dearest  friend. 
But,"  continued  Miss  Chamberlayne,  produc- 
ing from  her  pocket  an  ample  sheet  of  paper, 
the  writing  upon  which  was  much  blotted  out 
and  interlined  ;  "  I  am  going  to  address  my 
Charles;  and  I  must  have  the  sanction  of  your 
responsibility." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  gave  an  indignant  glance  at 
the  long  ranges  of  formidable  words,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Gracious  powers !  what  can  it  all 
be  about?" 

"  About,  my  dear  friend?"  said  the  spinster, 
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as  she  fondly  turned  over  the  pages,  H  it  is 
only  an  invitation  to  tea." 

At  this  announcement,  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  pa- 
tience quite  broke  down.  She  started  up,  ex- 
claiming, "  You  shan't  read  it  to  me!  I  won't 
listen  to  it !  I  won't  encourage  you  in  any 
such  stuff  and  nonsense  !  There,"  continued 
she,  putting  a  very  small  sheet  of  note-paper 
before  the  spinster;  "  if  I  am  to  manage  your 
affairs,  I  will  make  you  behave  like  a  woman 
in  her  senses.  There,  write  on  that  paper 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  christian-like  in- 
vitation to  tea  and  supper,  and  send  it  off  to 
Charles  Hardinge  at  once,  that  I  may  be  cer- 
tain you  don't  tack  on  any  of  your  long-sound- 
ing sentiments  to  it." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  sighed  over  the  nu- 
merous well-selected  epithets  and  expletives, 
which  were  thus  rendered,  for  the  present  at 
least,  totally  useless ;  but  she  obeyed  the  coun- 
sel of  her  friend.  A  '  christian-like'  invitation 
to  tea  and  supper  for  the  next  evening  was 
sent;  and,  oh  moment  of  extacy !  Mr.  Bill 
Batts  returned  with  a  very  prettily  worded 
note,  accepting  the  invitation. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  widow  was  not 
asked  to  join  the  party;  on  the  contrary,  every 
possible  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  it  from 
her  knowledge;  and  at  the  appointed  hour, 
Hardinge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  their 
tall  gawky  daughter  found  themselves  seated 
round  Miss  Chamberlayne's  tea-table,  their 
hostess  very  becomingly  and  very  nicely  dressed, 
and  looking  beyond  any  doubt  exceedingly 
handsome. 

As  one  grand  division  of  her  hopes  was 
based  on  what  she  called  Mr.  Hardinge's  '  in- 
flammatory inclination  to  poetry/  and  her  own 
literary  strength,  she  sought  occasion  to  give  a 
poetical  turn  to  the  conversation ;  and  her 
album,  the  pages  of  which  had  been  turned 
over  whilst  Phoebe  was  arranging  the  tea- 
things,  was  again  adverted  to. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,"  said  the  fair  spin- 
ster, "  ought  not  Mr.  Hardinge  to  write  a  copy 
of  verses  in  my  album?  Oh,  such  beautiful 
verses  as  he  used  to  write!  You  must  give  me 
a  copy.  Indeed,  indeed  you  must,  and  you 
shall  !w 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  voted  in  favour  of  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  the  verses  being  written  ;  and  a  few 
little  words  were  slipped  in  by  Miss  Penelope 
Wilkinson,  to  the  effect,  that  there  was  nothing 
she  did  love  so  much  as  poetry,  it  was  so  beau- 
tiful. In  short,  our  hero  consented  to  take 
home  with  him  the  sacred  volume,  and  to  re- 
turn it  augmented  by  a  copy  of  what  Miss 
Chamberlayne  denominated  '  his  real  own 
original  verses.' 

In  confiding  it  to  him,  a  special  injunction 
was  given  that  he  should  not  read  any  of  the 
poetry  signed  M.  O.,  an  injunction  which  was 
probably  more  strictly  obeyed  than  the  fair 
Sappho  intended. 

The  tea-things  were  at  length  removed  ; 
Wilkinson  had  departed  to  look  after  his  pa- 
tients, and  to  see  that  his  apprentice  was  not  in 
attendance  at  the  cricket-ground  instead  of  at 
the  shop,  and,  perhaps,  to  have  a  little  political 
chat  at  the  White  Hart ;  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was 
occupied  in  showing  her  daughter  some  parti- 
cular mode  of  knotting ;  and,  oh  climax  of 
happiness  !  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  left  in  un- 
divided possession  of  her  Charles.  It  would 
be  incorrect  to  say  that  she  valued  the  time  at 
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a  thousand  guineas  a  minute  ; — no,  she  consi- 
dered each  moment  as  beyond  price.  Har- 
dinge  was  all  animation  and  spirits ;  and  the 
conversation  had  just  turned  upon  his  plans  of 
improvement  at  the  Manor-house,  when  a  ring 
was  heard  at  the  gate  ;  and,  ushered  in  by  the 
tall  footman,  and  all  resplendent  with  silks, 
and  lace,  and  gold,  up  walked  the  self-invited 
widow,  and,  with  an  easy  familiarity,  entered 
the  room. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  apparition 
of  Buonaparte  himself,  followed  by  a  brigade 
of  his  old  guard,  would  have  caused  more 
horror  to  Miss  Chamberlayne,  than  did  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  her  friend  ;  and  al- 
though the  spinster  was,  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, as  kind-hearted  a  woman  as  ever  breathed, 
it  may  be  doubled  whether  at  the  first  moment, 
had  wishes  and  pocket-pistols  been  the  same 
thing,  Mrs.  Dobson's  life  would  have  been 
worth  two  minutes'  purchase. 

It  was  not  until  after  a  pause  of  considerable 
duration,  that  she  could  summon  up  fortitude 
sufficient  to  utter  some  words  about '  happiness 
and   unexpected  pleasure.'      The  gay  widow. 
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nothing  daunted  by  the  coldness  of  her  recep- 
tion, threw  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  dis- 
played herself  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  very  be- 
coming evening  dress  :  and  as  it  formed  no  part 
of  her  system  of  decoration  to  disguise  the 
charms  which  bounteous  nature  had  given  her, 
her  low  gown  was  in  the  very  extreme  of  the 
fashion  :  and  the  display  was  such,  as  quite  to 
alarm  and  irritate  Miss  Chamberlayne 

A  very  great  alteration  of  system  has  taken 
place,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  female  figure,  which 
fashion  requires  should  have  the  advantage  of 
morning  clothing  only.  The  balance  of  nudity 
formerly  was  in  favour  of  the  front ;  now  the 
back  has  it  hollow  ;  indeed  it  has  often  ap- 
peared to  our  ignorant  eyes  as  something  almost 
miraculous,  that  the  modern  dress,  separated 
as  it  is  from  all  connection  with  the  shoulders, 
should  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  position  at 
any  time,  but  especially  when  the  arms  of  the 
lovely  wearer  chance  to  be  pendent.  Then  it 
is,  we  chiefly  dread  a  general  slipping  down  of 
the  entire  structure.  We  have  been  told,  and 
we  firmly  believe,  that  there  is  some  mysterious 
i2 
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and  hidden  fabric  of  a  cetaceous  nature,  which 
supports,  and  secures  it;  and  renders  such  a 
catastrophe  impossible  :  but  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one,  who  judges  by  appearances,  to  avoid 
feeling  a  very  painful  degree  of  alarm. 

The  quantity  of '  the  naked?  as  painters  term 
it,  when  ascertained  by  the  safest  and  most 
scientific  principles  of  plain  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, is  probably  greater  now  than  for- 
merly ;  nevertheless  were  we  required  philo- 
sophically to  define  the  two  systems,  we  should 
say  that  the  one  of  1810  was  the  more  morally 
dangerous,  the  one  of  1840  the  more  terrific. 

Of  the  former  style,  Mrs.  Dobson's  dress 
certainly  afforded  a  very  decided  specimen  : 
and  poor  Miss  Chamberlayne,  whose  little  plots 
were  always  of  the  most  simple  nature,  after 
the  widow  had  been  seated  a  few  minutes, 
began  by  asking  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  if  she  did  not 
find  it  very  cold,  and  whether  she  would  like 
a  shawl. 

"  Cold  I"  interposed  the  widow,  "  why  your 
room,  Bella,  is  a  perfect  oven.  It  is  as  hot  as 
July.  What  a  pretty  garden  Miss  Chamber- 
layne has  got,  has  she  not  Mr.  Hardinge  ?  and 
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has  she  shown  you  her  beautiful  hearts-eases  ? 
Couie ;  I  will  do  the  honours  for  her."  And 
she  arose  ;  and  opening  the  glass-door,  which 
led  to  the  little  garden,  stepped  oat,  and  Har- 
dinge  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accompany 
her.  Miss  Chamberlayne  started  up,  and 
followed  them  to  the  door :  as  she  approached 
it,  she  stopped ;  and  turning  round  gave  one 
look  towards  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  the  pathetic 
misery  of  which  words  cannot  describe.  That 
good  lady  gave  a  nod  of  consolation ;  and  said, 
in  an  under  tone  ;  "  never  mind,  never  mind  ; 
let's  be  after  them." 

Mrs.  Dobson  as  she  stooped  down  to  admire 
and  describe  the  flowers,  was  loud  in  her  praises 
of  them,  and  in  her  commendations  of  Miss 
Chamberlayne's  skill  :  but  the  anxious  spinster 
heard  not  these  praises,  noted  them  not.  She 
saw  nothing  but  Hardinge's  danger ;  and  the 
unspeakable  impropriety  of  his  companion's 
dress.  At  length  politeness  gave  way  before 
the  united  strength  of  her  modesty  and  alarm  ; 
and  in  a  voice,  tremulous  with  anger,  she  said, 

"Anna  dear!  are  you  aware  of  the  east 
wind  ?  and  you  have  so  very  low  a  dress.  Had 
you  not  better  cover  yourself  with  a  shawl  ?" 
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"Oh  dear  no;"  said  the  unabashed  Mrs. 
Dobson;  "I  hate  coddling  myself  up.  It  is 
a  lovely  evening,  is  it  not  Mr.  Hardinge?'' 

He  could  only  assent;  and  the  botanical 
investigations  were  resumed. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  whispered  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  to  her  confidante  ;  "  I  will  not  stay 
with  her  in  the  garden  another  instant  :  it  is 
a  contamination." 

"  Keep  your  temper;  and  let  her  have  her 
full  swing  ;"  replied  the  judicious  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, as  they  re-entered  the  room  together  ; 
to  which  Hardinge,  with  polite  attention  to  his 
hostess,  immediately  directed  the  steps  of  the 
still  horticulturally  disposed  widow. 

The  evening  proceeded.  The  carefully  ar- 
ranged sandwich  tray  was  brought  in  ;  and  the 
wine  in  the  best  pair  of  cut  glass  decanters. 
Every  preconcerted  arrangement  was  carried 
into  effect :  but  alas  !  how  were  the  anticipated 
pleasure,  the  anticipated  result  of  each  lost,  and 
thrown  away.  No  slave,  that  ever  stood  be- 
hind the  Conqueror  in  his  chariot,  spoilt  a 
triumph  so  completely,  as  did  the  gay,  the 
laughing,  the  chatty  intruder. 
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It  was  an  established  custom  at  East  Leigh- 
ton,  that  all  evening  parties  broke  up  at  ten 
o'clock.  Mrs.  Dobson  knew  this  perfectly; 
and  had,  therefore,  directed  her  servant  to  come 
for  her  at  eleven.  The  consequences  were  in- 
evitable. At  ten  o'clock  the  Wilkinsons  got 
up  to  depart.  The  widow  arose  also.  No 
servant  had  arrived ;  Bill  Batts  was  not  in 
attendance  :  and  Hardinge,  of  course,  could  do 
no  less  than  offer  his  services,  which  were 
promptly  accepted:  and,  alas  for  our  fair  friend  ! 
he  left  the  house  with  the  widow  under  one 
arm,  and  the  Album  under  the  other. 

Before  they  departed,  Mrs.  Dobson  invited 
the  whole  party  to  Hill-side  Cottage  0:1  the  fol- 
lowing evening  ;  an  invitation  which,  as  Har- 
dinge accepted  it,  it  would  have  been  madness 
in  Miss  Chamberlayne  to  have  declined. 

Once  fairly  out  in  the  open  air,  the  widow, 
with  great  skill,  changed  by  degrees  the  gaiety 
of  her  tone  :  speeches  were  made  complimen- 
tary to  the  moon,  to  rural  scenery  in  general, 
and  to  East  Leighton  in  particular;  and  a  sigh 
was  almost  ventured   upon,  when   the  amuse- 
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ments  of  a  country  life  were  declared  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  London. 

But,  as  however  slowly  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man may  walk,  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
must  ultimately  be  got  over;  they  parted  at 
length  at  the  door  of  Hill-side  Cottage;  he 
much  inclined  to  consider  his  new  acquaintance 
as  a  lively,  pleasing,  good-humoured  woman; 
and  she,  ten  times  as  much  in  love  as  ever. 

If  Miss  Chamberlayne  had  been  a  ferocious 
heroine  of  romance,  a  dethroned  queen,  or  any 
thing  of  that  tragic  and  exalted  class,  she  would 
under  existing  circumstances,  have  flung  her- 
self upon  her  couch  and  devoted  the  live  long 
hours  of  the  night  to  curses,  '  deep  but  not 
loud,'  as,  however,  she  was  no  such  person, 
but  only  a  well-disposed,  although,  somewhat 
too  sensitive,  maiden  lady,  she  did  no  such 
thing.  She  only  retired  to  her  bedroom  in  a 
very  bad  temper;  and  as  she  laid  aside  her 
own  very  properly  constructed  dress,  groaned 
out  one  uninterrupted  chain  of  adjectives  of  re- 
probation, s  shameful,  indelicate,  indecent, 
gross,  horrible,  vile,  unendurable,  unbearable, 
and  so  forth.' 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  she  sank  into  a 
troubled  slumber;  and  the  very  last  of  her 
moral  reflections  while  she  continued  perfectly 
awake  was,  that  when  a  woman  has  once  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  become  a  widow,  she  ought 
never  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into  respect- 
able society. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  fair  cheek  still  pressed 
her  pillow,  when  a  three-cornered  note,  care- 
fully sealed,  was  brought  up  to  her  by  Phoebe. 
It  was  brief,  but  important,  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne, 

"  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Wil- 
kinson was  sent  for  to  Hill-side  Cottage  this 
morning  before  he  was  up.  She  has  got  a 
violent  sore  throat ;  and  Wilkinson  says  it  will 
keep  her  quiet  for  some  time. 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  S.  W." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  analyzed 
our  heroine's  feelings  on  the  receipt  of  this 
note.  The  first  emotion  was  one  of  unmixed 
joy,  and  as  she  started  out  of  bed,  she  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
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the  interposition  of  an  overwhelming  Provi- 
dence.    It  would  be  a  sin  to  doubt  it." 

But  the  very  next  moment  the  kindness  of 
her  nature  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  she 
became  a  little  angry  with  herself  for  having 
rejoiced  at  the  illness  of  her  old  friend,  and 
very  angry  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson  for  supposing 
it  possible  that  she  could  do  so. 

She  could  not  wait  until  the  usual  hour  of 
conference  at  the  apothecary's,  but  set  out  to 
visit  her  confidante  immediately  after  break- 
fast;  and  fortunately  found  her  alone. 

"  My  dearest  friend,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
hope  poor  Mrs.  Dobson  is  not  really  in  danger? 
1  would  not  have  anything  happen  to  her  for 
the  world  ;  and  particularly  while  she  is  down 
here.     I  should  never  forgive  myself." 

"  Danger  !"  cried  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  with 
somewhat  of  an  incredulous  smile  ;  "  there  is 
no  great  danger,  I  believe.  Wilkinson  says 
she  has  got  a  monstrous  bad  sore  throat ; 
and  no  wonder,  I  think,  walking  about  in  the 
naked  way  she  did  last  night  ;  and  she  owns 
it  has  been  coming  on  for  two  clays." 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  friend  ;  wasn't  it  horrid  ? 
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I  know  that  gown  as  well  as  I  do  the  oldest 
gown  belonging  to  me,  and  I  am  certain  it  has 
been  cut  down  since  last  Sunday.  But  this 
sore  throat  is  a  great,  an  immeasurable  event 
in  my  life.  I  feel  it  as  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence." 

"  Interposition  of  Providence  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  ;  "  interposition  of  indecency,  [ 
think." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Chamberlayne,  walking- 
backward  and  forward  in  great  excitement ; 
"  yes,  so  it  is,  my  dearest  friend.  It  is,  it  is, 
the  combined  interposition  of  Providence  and 
indecency.  But  how  long  does  Mr.  Wilkinson 
think  that  my  poor  friend  will  be  confined  ?  I 
will  go,  and  call  upon  her  to-day  at  all  events, 
although  I  know  she  will  be  dreadfully  cross." 

"  Why,  Wilkinson  says  she  won't  be  able  to 
stir  out  of  doors  for  a  week,  at  least.  She's 
monstrous  ill,  that's  certain." 

"  That  will  be  an  entire  week  in  my  favour, 
an  entire  week  for  my  unrivalled  exertions. 
She  will  never  dare  to  let  him  see  her  whilst 
she  is  obliged  to  wear  a  close  cap.  She  knows 
her  face  won't  stand  it.     All  will  depend  upon 
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you,  my  dearest  friend  :  I  feel  it  will ;  you 
must  regulate  my  promptitude.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  my  Charles  and  I  can  manage  to 
have  three  interviews  before  she  recovers.'' 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  smiled.  "  Well,"  said  she, 
''Wilkinson  shall  invite  him  to  drink  tea  here 
to-morrow  ;  that  will  be  one." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  and  he  must  bring  back  my 
album  ;  and  don't  you  think  you  could  contrive 
to  get  him  to  invite  us  to  spend  the  evening  at 
the  Manor-house  before  she  can  go  out?" 

"  Leave  me  alone  for  that,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  with  an  erudite  nod  ;  "  I'll 
settle  all  that  when  he  comes  to  us." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  writing  to  him  again. " 
said  Miss  Chamberlayne.  "  Now  don't  look  so 
cross,  my  dearest  friend  ;  my  letter  will  be 
unequivocally  and  undividedly  of  a  literary 
denomination  ;  and  that,  I  know,  is  where  my 
powers  are  the  most  insurmountable.  I  want 
to  get  him  to  put  me  into  a  regular  course  of 
reading,  for  that  must  infallibly  conduce  to  a 
sympathetic  attachment.  Do  you  not  appre- 
ciate my  motives,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

i(  Well,"  said  her  confidante,  "  I  suppose  I 
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must  have  nothing  to  say  against  that ;  but,  for 
mercy's  sake !  do  write,  even  if  it  is  about 
verses  and  poetry,  as  much  like  a  woman  in 
her  senses  as  you  can." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  drew  herself  up.  "  My 
epistolary  exertions,  Mrs.  Thingummy,  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  my  dear  friend,  have,  thank 
heaven !  been  always  those  of  a  gentlewoman 
up  to  this  time  ;  and  why,  if  I  have  contracted 
an  affection  for  an  elevated  man,  why  need  I 
debase  my  sentiments  ?  But  1  will  be  pru- 
dent. I  will  curb  my  unbridled  fancy ;  and 
you  shall  see  all  my  letters." 

"  No,  indeed  I  won't.  All  I  want  you  to  do 
is,  to  recollect  that  Charles  Hardinge  is  no 
baby,  and  no  fool ;  and  that  he  won't  marry 
you  one  bit  the  sooner,  if  you  were  to  copy  out 
your  spelling  book  to  him  from  one  end  to  the 
other." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  sighed ;  but  consoling 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  different  classes 
of  society  had  different  classes  of  ideas,  she 
answered  with  much  meekness  and  deference  : 
u  My  dearest  friend,  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  transactions  of  my  heart,    I  will   be   ex- 
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plicitly  guided  by  you ;  because  you  are  a 
married  woman,  with  a  family,  and  must  know 
best.  But  as  to  the  literary  arrangements  of 
my  hopes  ;  why,  my  dearest  friend,  as  the 
Belles  Lettres  and  the  fine  arts  have  been  my 
never-ending,  uninterrupted  occupation,  I  do 
not  perceive  why  I  should  require  any  assist- 
ance. I  feel,  indeed  I  do,  that  my  poetic  taste 
is  immoveably  fixed  on  its  own  basis." 

u  Oh  I"  was  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  concise  an- 
swer; and  the  spinster,  delighted  at  having 
asserted  her  literary  independence,  was  glad 
to  change  the  subject ;  and  reverting  to  her 
sick  friend,  asked  whether,  when  she  was  a 
little  recovered  change  of  air  would  not  be  a 
good  thing. 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  answered  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, rather  tartly,  "  not  at  all.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases  where  change  of  air  would  do  no 
good,  either  to  the  patient  or  to  the  doctor;" 
and  she  added,  with  a  reproachful  look,  «  No, 
no,  Miss  Charnberlayne,  every  body  must  think 
a  little  of  themselves." 

"  My  dearest  friend,  do  not  approximate  to 
a  fallacious   intention.     My  enquiry  was  only 
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meant  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  Doctor 
has  quite  finished  curing  it." 

"  Time  enough  to  think  of  that.  You  have 
got  it  all  your  own  way  for  the  next  week,  and 
you  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

t€  My  dearest  friend,  I  will,  I  will ;  but  now 
I  must  go  and  see  the  poor  soul.  Lord  bless 
my  heart  !  how  ill-tempered  my  poor  friend 
will  be  !" 

The  fair  spinster  bustled  off  accordingly  to 
Hill-side  Cottage,  and  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted into  the  widow's  sick  room.  She  found 
her  very  ill ;  but  instead  of  being  cross,  she 
was  all  kindness  and  affection,  and  said  that, 
except  her  dear  Bella,  there  was  not  a  creature 
near  her  to  whom  she  could  look  for  kindness 
and  attention  during  her  illness,  and  desired 
the  spinster  to  open  a  certain  drawer  and  take 
from  it  a  very  beautiful  scarf,  which  she  begged 
her  to  accept,  as  it  would  make  her  a  most 
becoming  turban. 

"  Don't  thank  me  for  it,''  cried  the  widow, 
in  a  faint  voice,  "  it  is  scarcely  worth  your 
acceptance  ;  but,  my  dear  Bella,  you  will  come 
and  sit  with  me  sometimes.     I  dread  the  idea 
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of  being  so  much  alone.  Do,  there's  a  dear 
creature,  take  your  dinner  here  to-day.  You 
shall  have  a  beautiful  fowl,  with  a  cold  West- 
phalia, and  the  most  delicious  grass  you  ever 
eat." 

This  was  attacking  Miss  Chamberlayne  on 
her  two  weakest  points,  her  kind-heartedness, 
and  her  appetite.  She  assented,  and  the  widow, 
following  up  the  attack  upon  her  unsuspecting 
friend,  extracted  from  her  a  promise,  that  she 
would  come  and  stay  at  Hill-side  Cottage  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  week.  On  receiving  this 
promise.  Mrs.  Dobson  turned  her  face  towards 
the  pillow  ;  whether  in  consequence  of  a  sud- 
den increase  of  pain,  or  to  hide  a  smile  of 
triumph,  is  not  certain. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  soon  left  her,  taking  the 
handsome  flowered  scarf  away  under  her  arm, 
and  vague  images  of  fowls,  hams,  asparagus, 
and  madeira,  floating  before  her  eyes.  But 
she  had  not  proceeded  an  hundred  yards,  before 
she  perceived  the  net  in  which  she  had  been 
caught,  the  pit  into  which  she  had  fallen.  She 
turned  round,  and  determined  instantly  to  go 
back,  throw  at  her  the  treacherous  gift,  and 
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tell  her  she  scorned  her  fowls.  But  in  a  few 
moments  she  became  more  calm,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  until  she  had  consulted 
Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

"  My  dear  friend/'  cried  she,  as  she  re-en- 
tered the  apothecary's  parlour,  casting  a  careful 
glance  around  to  see  if  they  were  alone.  "  My 
dearest  friend,  I  have  ruined  my  hopes  for  an 
entire  week.  I  have  done  it — I  have  done 
it !"  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Done  what?"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

"  Why,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  imprisoned 
myself  from  my  Charles  for  the  entire  week. 
Yes  !  yes !  I  have  promised  that  artful  wretch 
to  go  and  stay  all  the  week  with  her.  Oh  what 
a  base  design  !  and  she  has  given  me  this  scarf 
too,  the  artful  monster !  Ain't  the  flowers 
beautiful?  But  oh,  I  hate  the  sight  of  it;  and 
if  I  do  wear  it,  I  shall  cut  it  and  make  up  half 
into  a  turban/' 

"  Well !  was  there  ever  such  an  easy 
woman  V  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  lifting  up  her 
hands.  "  Why,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  a  child 
of  five  years  old  might  take  you  in.  Oh  Lord  ! 
if  this  is  all  that  you  learn  from  your  poetry 
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and  fine  arts  !  but  never  mind,  I'll  manage  it 
all  for  you.  The  impudent  thing !  to  think 
you  could  fall  into  such  a  trap,  and  she  on  her 
death-bed  for  ought  she  knows!  You  shall 
pay  her  in  her  own  coin.  Sit  down  now,  and 
write  a  note  saying  you  can't  come." 

"  But,  my  dearest  friend,"  said  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  remonstrating,  "  don't  you  remember 
what  you  said  about  not  quarrelling  ?  I  said 
I  would  dine  there  to-day,  and  1  indubitably 
think  I  ought  to  go.  She  is  using  me  like  a 
monster  ;  but  the  poor  soul  is  all  alone,  and 
she  is  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the  world  ; 
we  were  schoolfellows,  you  know,  and  I  can't 
bear  to  think  that  she  should  be  sick,  and  have 
nobody  to  speak  to." 

"  Sick  !  Why  do  you  think  the  nasty  woman 
never  gave  herself  a  sore  throat  before  in  all 
her  life  ?  But  go,  if  you  like.  I  should'n't 
wonder  if  she  locked  you  in.  She  is  impudent 
enough  to  do  any  thing." 

The  spinster  was  somewhat  terrified ;  but 
after  a  pause  she  said,  °  No,  my  dear  friend, 
1  will  exonerate  my  duty.  I  will  keep  my 
word.     I    will   dine     with    her    to-day.     My 
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Charles  I  know  will  be  at  the  Castle,  and,  in 
the  evening,  I  can  be  afraid  of  the  infection. 
I  know  the  Doctor  thinks  sore  throats  are  in- 
fectious, and  she  dare  not  ask  me  to  stay  with 
her  if  he  tells  her  so." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  heaved  a  slight  sigh  at  the 
sacrifice  of  veracity  to  friendship,  which  she 
perceived  Wilkinson  was  expected  to  make. 

"  I'll  tell  him  what  you  wish,  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,"  said  she,  "  but  I  don't  promise  : 
Wilkinson  has  monstrous  odd  notions  about  his 
profession,  more  than  most  doctors  have,  I 
believe.     He  wont  say  what  he  doesn't  think.'' 

"  Of  course  he  won't,  my  dearest  friend. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  misinterpret  my 
imagination.  I  eulogize  his  veracity  as  if  it 
were  my  own  ;  but  you  know,  my  dearest  Mrs. 
Thingummy,  some  sore  throats  are  terrifically 
infectious." 

"  Yes,  but  you  won't  get  Wilkinson  to  say 
that  her's  is,  if  it  isn't.  Why,  this  very  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Dobson  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
build  her  up  for  eighteen  hours  ;  but  he  told 
her  he  dared  not ;  that  such  building  up  as 
that  was  knocking  down  ;  that  it  was  as  much 
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as  her  life  was  worth.  'Tain't  every  medical 
man  that  would  do  that,  Miss  Chamberlayne. 
A  three  months'  job  Wilkinson  might  have 
made  of  her.  However,  I'll  tell  him  all 
about  it." 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  according  to  her  pro- 
mise, went  to  her  sick  friend ;  was  very  kind, 
very  attentive,  and  enjoyed  her  dinner  vastly. 
But  as  the  evening  advanced,  she  drew  herself 
by  slow  degrees  further  and  further  from  the 
bed-side  ;  put  her  hand  frequently  up  to  her 
throat,  and  dropped  sundry  hints  as  to  infec- 
tion. The  widow  saw  through  the  device  of 
her  simple-minded  friend  ;  explained  to  her  at 
length  all  the  different  classes  of  sore  throats ; 
and  proved,  most  conclusively,  that  her  own 
was  of  the  non-infectious  sort.  "  But  we'll 
ask,  Mr.  Wilkinson,"  she  added,  "when  he 
comes  this  evening." 

The  picture  of  Wilkinson's  veracity,  as  paint- 
ed by  the  pencil  of  his  affectionate  wife,  rose 
up  in  fearful  severity  before  the  spinster ;  but 
she  could  not  dissent  from  the  proposition. 

The  Doctor  came ;  pronounced  the  disease 
more  violent  than  in  the  morning,  but  decid- 
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edly  within  the  reach  of  medicine  ;  and  that 
in  six  or  seven  days  she  would  be  quite  well 
again ;  but  she  must  be  careful  not  to  expose 
herself  too  soon. 

"  Six  days  !"  said  Mrs.  Dobson,  in  a  petulant 
tone.     "  Well,  is  it  infectious  V 

The  Doctor  glanced  his  eye  at  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne, and  her  imploring  look  made  him 
hesitate  for  a  moment. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  infectious;  but  if 
it  was,  you,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  wouldn't  be 
afraid.  Why  you  go  and  visit  the  poor  people, 
let  them  have  what  they  will." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  raised  both  her  fair 
hands  to  her  throat,  and  gulped  and  sighed 
alternately. 

"What  do  you  do  that  for?'*  said  Wilkin- 
son.    "  Do  you  feel  anything  ?" 

'•  Yes,  my  dear  Doctor  ;  I  feel  a  fulness  in 
my  throat  ;  I  have  ever  since  dinner." 

The  widow,  who  had  witnessed  the  progres- 
sive vanishing  of  the  fowl,  was  more  surprised 
at  the  region  in  which  the  sensation  was  felt, 
than  at  its  existence.  "  If  the  fellow  lets  her 
off,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  I'll  never  em- 
ploy him  Bgain." 
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Wilkinson,  who  had  been  tutored  by  his 
wife,  but  had  refused  to  join  in  the  conspiracy, 
now  felt  the  fair  spinster's  pulse,  looked  down 
her  throat,  and  pronounced  that  nothing  was 
the  matter. 

M  A  little  relaxed,  perhaps,  but  nothing's  the 
matter.  Go  home,  and  take  some  water-gruel, 
and  you  will  be  quite  the  thing  to-morrow 
morning. M 

"  Oh  !"  cried  the  spinster,  starting  up,  "  I 
felt  it  was  coming  on.  I'll  go  home  instanta- 
neously with  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  this  very 
moment !  I  would  not  be  ill,  and  away  from 
home  all  night,  for  immeasurable  worlds. 
Good  bye,  my  dear  Anna,  good  bye.  I  dare 
not  shake  hands  with  you ;"  and  she  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  and  down  the  stairs,  gulping 
and  choking  much  more  violently  than  good 
acting  required. 

Wilkinson  laughed  heartily.  Mrs.  Dobson 
spoke  not — uttered  no  sound.  She  had  philo- 
sophy enough  to  control  all  expression  of  her 
feelings,  but  dreams  of  future  and  bitter  ven- 
geance passed  hastily  across  her  mind,  and 
despite  the  Doctor's  anodynes,  she  passed  a 
very  restless  night. 
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Early  the  next  morning  Miss  Chamberlayne 
sent  Mr.  Battersby  with  her  kind  enquiries. 
The  brief  answer  returned  was,  'that  Mrs. 
Dobson  was  very  ill.'  About  noon  the  gentle 
spinster  herself  called,  her  face  somewhat  os- 
tentatiously bound  up  ;  but  she  was  refused 
admittance,  the  tall  footman  reporting  that  his 
mistress  was  too  ill  to  see  any  one.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  blessed  her  stars,  and  exulted 
at  her  own  decisive  conduct,  which  had  saved 
her  from  the  deep-laid  artifices  of  her  friend ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  party  at  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son's took  place,  and  went  off  very  agreeably. 

In  former  days,  before  pickpockets  of  low, 
and  gamblers  and  swindlers  of  high  degree, 
had  converted  the  boxing-matches  of  '  merry 
England'  into  arenas  of  fraud  and  vice  ;  in 
those  palmy  days  of  English  courage,  when 
the  deeds  of  a  Jem  Belcher  were  immortalized 
by  the  applause  of  a  Wyndham,  every  person 
of  finished  education  was  aware  that  there 
were  a  set  of  attendant  functionaries,  whose 
office  was  arduous  and  important.  They  were 
termed  the  '  Beaters-outJ  and  their  task  of 
maintaining  the  Ring  in  its  full  dimensions, 
and  keeping  every  one  at  a  proper  distance 
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from  the  contending  parties  required  skill,  pa- 
tience, and  serenity  of  temper. 

In  the  arena  of  love-making,  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son admirably  filled  this  useful  office.  On  the 
present  occasion  she  was  on  the  alert.  Miss 
Wilkinson  was  sent  with  her  knitting  to  the 
remotest  window  ;  Wilkinson  was  winked  out 
of  the  room,  after  apologizing  to  Hardinge  for 
a  professional  engagement,  and  was  soon  in 
deep  conference  with  two  attornies,  one  master- 
builder,  and  half  a  dozen  farmers  in  the  club- 
room  at  the  White  Hart.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  her- 
self was  inconceivably  busy  on  some  work, 
which  required  instant  attention.  In  short, 
she  beat  out  the  ring  fairly  and  well,  and  the 
lovers,  or  at  least  the  intended  lovers,  had 
'  ample  room  and  verge  enough  the  characters 
of  love  to  trace/ 

It  is  said,  that  frequently  the  cleverest  men 
are  the  best  pleased  with  the  society  of  the 
weakest-minded  women.  We  will  not  accuse 
Hardinge  of  being  one  of  the  number ;  but  cer- 
tainly he  enjoyed  his  tete-a-tete  with  Miss 
Chamberlayne.  She  looked  so  handsome  ;  and 
her  gentle  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with 
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so  deep  an  expression  of  mute  attention  and 
admiration,  that  his  tone  became  more  and 
more  animated,  and  he  caught  himself  two  or 
three  times,  enlarging  upon  subjects,  which  he 
knew  she  could  not  understand ;  and  quoting 
poetry  far  too  elevated  for  her  to  appreciate. 
He  laughed  at  himself  for  all  this;  and  knew, 
that  had  she  been  a  plain,  instead  of  a  hand- 
some woman,  and  only  one  third  part  as  weak- 
headed,  he  would  never  have  had  the  patience 
to  have  talked  to  her  for  a  tenth  part  of  the 
time.  Such  is  the  power  of  beauty  !  The  old 
associations  of  earlier  years  had,  also,  their  in- 
fluence, and  made  him  more  lenient  to  her  little 
absurdities  than  he  otherwise  might  have  been. 
At  the  very  first  hint  from  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
as  to  her  desire  to  see  his  improvements,  and 
"  his  beautiful  books,  which  Wilkinson"  she 
said,  "  was  wild  about,"  he  very  gallantly  in- 
vited them  to  the  Manor-house  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  politely  regretting  to  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  who  of  course  expressed  still  deeper 
sorrow,  that  the  illness  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  would  prevent  his  having  the  honour  of 
inviting  her  to  join  them.     He  communicated 
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also  to  the  spinster  the  important  intelligence, 
that  he  had  twice  sent  to  enquire  after  the 
widow's  health. 

Bill  Batts  and  his  lanthorn  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Doctor's  to  protect  and  illuminate 
Miss  Chamberlayne's  homeward  progress,  '  the 
modest  decorum  of  her  propriety'  requiring 
it;  but  her  steps  were  supported  by  Hardinge  ; 
and  the  finding  herself  thus  alone  with  him  for 
the  first  time,  for  Mr.  Battersby  walked  at 
a  most  respectful  distance  in  advance,  was  al- 
most too  much  for  her ;  and  was  alluded  to 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  when  according  to  cus- 
tom she  was  closetted  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson  the 
next  morning. 

"My  dearest  friend/'  she  said,  "to  feel 
myself  alone  with  him,  in  the  wild  nocturnal 
atmosphere  ;  to  recline  upon  his  generous  arm  : 
and  to  listen  to  his  too  fascinating  opinion  of 
that  Buonaparte,  it  quite  surmounted  my  phi- 
losophy. But,  I  know  my  Charles'  heart :  I 
know  he  only  talked  about  the  monster's  making 
every  lovely  woman  in  England  marry  one  of 
his  grenadiers,  because  he  loves  to  banter  me, 
and  to  excite  my  tender  sentiments.  What  do 
k2 
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you  think  he  called  me  twice,  my  dearest 
friend  ?" 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  number  of  letters,  of  which 
the  appellation  ought  to  have  consisted.  But 
she  pleaded  ignorance. 

"  Lord  !  how  should  I  know  ?  angel,  darling, 
idol,  or  a  hundred  other  things." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Chamberlayne,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper  :  "  I  know  it  was  only  in 
one  of  his  jokes,  but  he  called  me  Miss  Isabel. 
Oh  V  continued  she,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, "  oh  !  if  he  would  but  call  me  Isabel  by 
itself,  and  without  smiling  so  with  his  beautiful 
teeth,  I  should  not  care  if  Mrs.  Dobson  was  to 
get  out  of  bed  to-morrow/' 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  "  oh!" 

"  But  my  dear  friend,"  continued  the 
spinster;  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  our  agi- 
tating walk.  Oh,  he  was  so  attentive.  When- 
ever we  came  to  a  rut,  or  any  thing  out  of  the 
common,  he  pressed  my  arm,  as  if  to  support 
my  form,  and  disguise  his  tenderness.  What  a 
man  it  is !  so  conscientiously  elegant !  It  was 
too  much  for  my  constitution;  and,  as  I  said 
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before,  it  quite  surmounted  my  philosophy  ? 
clothed,  as  you  know  it  now  is,  in  all  the  fond 
surmises  of  his  incipient  designs.  Yes,  it  was 
too  much  for  me  ;  and  I  had  such  a  palpitation 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  I  got  home; 
that  I  really  thought  I  must  have  sent  for  the 
dear  good  doctor.  But  Phoebe  gave  me  some- 
thing warm ;  and  I  got  over  it  at  last.  But 
oh  !  my  dear  friend,"  cried  she,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  up  towards  a  fly-catcher, 
which  dangled  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling; 
M  howlittledo  those  who  have  never  individually 
exemplified  the  tender  passion,  know  what 
heart-consuming  agonies  we  lovers  feel  !  Lovers 
do  I  say  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  I  am  prematurely  pre- 
sumptive !  How  do  I  know  that  my  Charles  is 
doomed  to  be  included  in  the  fond  cata- 
logue?" 

"Stick  him  in  as  an  extra  lot,"  said  the 
hard-hearted  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  knew  that 
her  husband's  dinner  hour  was  approaching  : 
"  Stick  him  in  as  an  extra  lot :  there  will  be 
plenty  of  bidders/' 

"  Extra  lot !  Plenty  of  bidders  P  repeated  the 
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spinster  :  "  My  dearest  friend,  to  what  meaning 
can  you  approximate  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of 
bidders,"  cried  Mrs.  Wilkinson  :  "  But  here's 
three  o'clock  and  no  cloth  laid/' 

"Bidders!  bidders !"  cried  Miss  Chamber- 
layne :  "  but  good  bye,  my  dearest  friend ;  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking  about.  Well,  you 
are  a  good  wife  that  is  certain :  and  you  de- 
serve your  Wilkinson,'*  and  off  moved  the 
spinster  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  just  too  late  to 
escape  being  seen  by  the  doctor,  as  he  turned 
round  the  corner  on  his  poney. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  has  rarely  happened,  that  two  men,  so 
different  in  age  and  pursuits  as  Charles  Har- 
dins;e  and  Lionel  Walsmgham,  were  so  well 
calculated  to  become  strongly  attached  to  each 
other.  The  bond  of  union  was  in  the  similarity 
of  their  dispositions  and  habits  of  mind.  The 
young  soldier  just  entering  into  life,  the  lawyer 
retiring  from  its  busy  scenes,  had  both  the 
same  bold,  ardent,  manly  spirit ;  the  same 
gay,  thoughtless  disposition ;  the  same  vivid 
love  of  all  that  was  honourable,  and  good  ; 
and  both  alike  detested  all  that  was  mean,  and 
vicious. 

They  soon  became  inseparable  companions. 
Almost  every  morning  Lionel  was  early  at  the 
Manor-house,  and  frequently  beguiled  Hardinge 
to  return  with  him  to  dinner  at  the  Castle,  well 
aware  that  his  long  morning's  desertion  from 
the  gouty  chamber  would  be  the  more  easily 
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forgiven,  if  he  could  take  back  with  him  a 
lively  companion  for  his  father's  evening  hours. 

Hardinge  was  at  this  time  very  intent  upon 
two  matters ;  the  one  the  arrangement  of  his 
books  on  very  simple  oak  shelves,  which  he 
was  putting  up  entirely  round  the  old  parlour ; 
the  other  the  turning  into  a  pleasure-ground 
the  rough  field  behind  the  house ;  and  forming 
a  new  entrance  and  drive  through  it,  so  as  to 
make  himself  independent  of  that  portion  of 
the  buildings  which  the  farmer  occupied. 

Into  both  of  these  pursuits  Lionel  entered 
heart  and  soul.  He  and  Hardinge  worked  as 
hard  as  any  of  the  carpenters  or  labourers  ; 
and  enjoyed,  as  much  as  they  did,  under  the 
shade  of  a  fine  old  elm,  the  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer  which  Mrs.  Hannah  herself  brought 
out  to  them,  and  which  was  seasoned  by  many 
a  gay  discourse  with  the  old  lady. 

This  very  exclusive  intimacy  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  the  fair  spinster :  and  she  was 
frequent  in  her  enquiries  as  to  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  Portugal,  and  when  the  new  levies  of 
troops,  '  poor  fellows'  as  she  considerately 
termed  them,  would  be  sent  off. 
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Hardinge,  mindful  of  the  request  of  Lord 
Kennis,  had  sought  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  the  young  man  on  his  future 
prospects  in  life :  but  Lionel  evidently  shunned 
the  subject.  He  spoke  freely  and  with  great 
animation  of  all  the  actions  of  the  war,  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  ;  and  was  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  touched  upon  his  own  adven- 
tures in  a  lively  and  modest  tone.  But  when 
his  future  prospects  and  course  of  life  were 
mentioned,  he  at  once  became  reserved  and 
silent. 

The  last  packet  from  Madeira  had  brought 
the  Earl  accounts  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
danger  of  Viscount  Walsingham  :  and  Har- 
dinge again,  and  in  a  more  serious  manner 
than  he  had  ever  before  done,  pointed  out  to 
his  young  friend  how  imperative  a  duty  it  was 
that  he  should  seriously  consider  his  future 
plans  of  life.  Lionel's  reserve  again  came  over 
him  :  and  again  Hardinge  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  press  the  subject  any 
further. 

The  next  morning  as  usual,  the  young  man 
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was  early  at  the  Manor-house ;  and  he  and 
Hardinge  were  soon  busy  among  the  workmen, 
planning,  directing,  labouring.  But  Lionel's 
heart  was  not  in  the  work ;  and  throwing 
down  the  axe,  with  which  he  had  been  inflict- 
ing a  long  succession  of  deadly  wounds  upon 
an  ill-looking  elm  which  had  been  doomed  to 
destruction,  he  said  to  Hardinge; 

4<  My  dear  Sir,  this  would  be  a  glorious  day 
for  a  ramble  among  the  hills.  Will  you  aban- 
don your  engineering  avocations ;  and  let  us 
have  an  expedition  together  ? — I  want  to  have 
a  long  disquisition  with  you  about  myself;  un- 
entangled  by  wheel-barrows,  pickaxes,  and 
shovels." 

Hardinge  willingly  assented  :  and  they  im- 
mediately set  out.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
stout  walking  brought  them  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  The  sun  shone  bright  and  power- 
fully :  but  the  pure  mountain  air,  and  the 
fresh  breeze,  which  fanned  them,  were  refresh- 
ing, and  delightful.  They  threw  themselves  on 
the  short  soft  turf,  which  the  countless  flocks 
of  sheep, — the  best  mowers  in  the  world, — had 
rendered  a  perfect  carpet  of  verdure  :  and  their 
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eyes  ranged  with  delight  over  the  boundless 
extent  of  hill  and  plain,  which  was  spread 
around  them.  The  air  was  so  clear,  that  the 
remotest  objects  were  seen  sharp  and  distinct. 
An  endless  succession  of  fields,  each  with  its 
boundary  hedge-rows  white  with  the  May; 
innumerable  orchards  glowing  with  their  pink 
blossoms;  village  beyond  village  half  hidden 
and  half  seen  among  the  trees  and  too  nu- 
merous to  be  counted ;  stately  mansions  each 
in  its  ample  park ;  and  here  and  there  a  distant 
town,  just  distinguishable  in  the  horizon,  formed 
altogether  a  glorious  English  landscape :  and 
the  two  friends  enjoyed  the  view  for  some 
moments  in  silence,  and  with  feelings  of  mingled 
admiration  and  pride. 

"  Beautiful  England !"  exclaimed  Lionel,  "  I 
would  not  exchange  our  English  hedge-rows, 
our  English  orchards,  for  all  the  boasted  vine- 
yards of  France  and  Spain." 

Hardinge  smiled.  "  I  grant  you,  Lionel," 
said  he,  "  that,  as  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned, 
we  beat  the  vineyards  hollow.  But  poor 
Somersetshire  squires  like  myself,  who  drink 
more  cyder  than  claret,  ought  to  speak  with 
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respect  of  the  vine.  When  1  pass  through  a 
vineyard,  I  lose  sight  of  the  ugly,  formal 
clumps  of  foliage.  They  change  their  form  ; 
and  each  appears,  to  my  delighted  imagination, 
a  noble  bottle  of  Hermitage,  or  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux.  Lionel,  you  shall  not  abuse  the  vine- 
yards." 

"  I  will,  certainly,"  said  young  Walsingham 
laughing,  "  tell  your  friend,  Miss  Chamber- 
layne,  what  sublunary  thoughts  you  indulge 
in  whilst  a  scene  is  spread  around  you,  which 
I  am  sure  would  fill  her  mind  with  all  sorts  of 
poetic  raptures.  And  yet,"  he  continued,  in  a 
graver  tone,  "  I  have  enticed  you  up  here  that 
I  might  converse  with  you  on  very  sublunary 
matters,  on  so  unimportant  a  subject  as  my- 
self." 

"  You  can  speak  on  very  few,  my  dear 
Lionel,  which  can  interest  me  equally.  Come, 
the  commencement  of  a  confession  is  always 
the  most  disagreeable  part  of  it.  Dash  at  once 
into  your  subject,  and  without  preface.  Tell 
me  all  you  know  about  a  fellow  called  Lionel 
Walsingham." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  the  young  man,  speak- 
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ing  in  a  tone  of  much  feeling :  "lam  aware 
that  my  poor  brother  has  not  long  to  live,  and, 
of  course,  I  am  aware  also  of  the  different 
position  in  which  his  death  will  place  me.  I 
know  all  my  dear  father's  wishes  regarding  me, 
and  that  he  has  communicated  them  to  you  ; 
and  I  feel  deeply  the  kind  and  friendly  way  in 
which  you  have,  more  than  once,  led  me 
towards  the  subject.  But,  my  dear  Hardinge, 
any  attempt  to  follow  the  plans  which  my 
father  points  out  would  be  utterly  futile.  If  I 
were  to  leave  the  army  to-morrow,  and  go  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  should  within  three 
months  be  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  Spain." 

"  I  have  not  a  word/'  said  Hardinge,  "  to 
urge  against  the  army  :  it  is  a  noble  profession ; 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more 
glorious  than  it  is  now.  But,  my  dear 
young  friend,  your  object,  the  object  of  every 
one, young  or  old,  should  be,  not  to  consider  his 
own  inclination,  his  own  individual  gratification, 
bat  to  look  forward  with  a  calm  and  rational 
eye,  and  ascertain  what  is  his  duty.  If  his 
duties,  if  the  claims  upon  him  be  various,  he 
ought    to  weigh    them  deliberately,    the  one 
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against  the  other,  and  decide  as  the  balance 
preponderates.  Can  you  deny  that  your  duty 
to  your  father,  to  the  noble  race,  the  continu- 
ance of  which,  in  all  probability,  must  depend 
upon  you,  demands  that  you  should  quit  the 
reckless  course  of  daring,  which  you  have  al- 
ready followed  too  far  1  If  you  remain  in  the 
army,  you  will  continue  to  be  the  same  intem- 
perate fellow  which  you  hitherto  have  been, 
and  a  few  months  will  end  your  career  ;  will 
end  a  noble  house,  and  will  render  the  re- 
mainder of  your  father's  life  a  miserable 
blank." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Lionel.  "  I  know  that  it  is 
my  fate  to  fall  early  in  life  ;  but  it  is  my  fate, 
and  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  resist  it.  I  am 
anxious,  my  dear  Hardinge,  to  unfold  to  you 
every  thought  I  have.  I  want  you  to  explain 
to  me  my  own  character.  You  are  too  brave, 
too  manly  a  fellow  to  think  I  want  to  boast  of 
my  own  courage,  or  my  own  exploits.  I  wish 
to  show  you  exactly  what  I  am ;  to  show 
you  every  weakness,  every  absurdity,  and  to 
convince  you  that,  being  what  I  am,  I  must 
go  on  in  the  course  which  I  have  begun." 
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"  I  know  perfectly  well  what  you  are, 
Lionel.  You  are  a  young  fellow,  with  very 
fine  talents,  to  which  you  will  not  give  a  fair 
chance.  You  think  it  glory,  and  patriotism, 
and  every  thing  that  is  sublime,  to  run  your 
head  into  danger  as  often  as  you  can  contrive 
it ;  and  this  being  the  case,  your  father,  your 
sisters,  your  friends,  and  I  among  the  number, 
are  a  set  of  silly  people  to  care  a  farthing 
about  you." 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  Charles  Hardinge, 
and  you  think  far  better  of  me  than  I  deserve. 
It  is  not  glory,  nor  patriotism,  nay,  it  is 
scarcely  courage,  which  urges  me  into  danger, 
nor  is  it  vanity,  nor  the  love  of  praise.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less, — and  I  am  ashamed  to 
own  it,— than  the  mere  love  of  excitement : 
the  mere  delight  which  I  feel  in  the  bustle,  the 
tumult,  the  anxiety  of  a  battle.  Let  me  ex- 
plain myself  more  clearly  to  you.  When  with 
the  army,  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  men, 
all  of  whom,  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  are  led 
on  and  guided  by  better  and  nobler  motives 
than  I  am, — the  hope  of  advancement  in  their 
profession, — the    wish    to    distinguish     them- 
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selves, — the  love  of  glory  for  its  own  sake 
alone,— emulation,  and  a  generous  rivalry. 
All  these  are  their  ruling  motives,  and  they 
are  praiseworthy  and  legitimate.  I  feel  that  I 
have  none  of  these,  and  that  it  is — I  repeat  it 
again — the  mere  excitement  of  the  scene,  the 
mere  amusement,  which  leads  me  on." 

"  1  listen  to  you,  Lionel,  and  weigh  every 
word  you  utter ;  and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
you  speak  without  a  particle  of  disguise ;  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  do  yourself,  uninten- 
tionally, an  injustice.  You  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  transient  ideas  of  the  moment  and 
the  deeper  feelings,  upon  which  they  are  based. 
Ask  yourself,  whether  you  would  not  risk  life 
and  every  thing  you  possess,  to  achieve  one  of 
those  acts  of  deathless  fame  which  you  read  of 
in  history.'' 

"  I  have  asked  myself  that  question,"  said 
Lionel,  (i  and  the  answer  has  been  a  very 
contemptible  one.  I  care  nothing  for  glory, 
for  distinction,  for  fame.  If  I  could  be  Nelson 
to-morrow,  or  our  own  noble  general,  that  all 
Europe  is  wild  about,  I  would  rather  be  a  cap- 
tain of  grenadiers,  and  lead   a  hundred  fine 
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young  fellows  up  a  breach.  I  have  not  a  par- 
ticle of  a  wish  ever  to  command  an  army.  The 
weight  upon  my  mind,  the  responsibility  would 
destroy  all  the  pleasure.  My  clear  Hardinge, 
I  am  only  one  remove  above  a  steeple-chase 
rider,  or  a  fox-hunter,  who  risks  his  life  twenty 
times  a  day  for  nothing.  I  know,  I  feel  this, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  lowness  of 
mind." 

"  It  is,"  said  Hardinge,  "  the  wild  temerity, 
which  results  from  the  absence  of  fear." 

"  No,"  said  Lionel,  l<  it  is  not  even  that. 
When  we  are  going  into  action,  I  study  the 
countenances  of  all  the  men  who  are  around 
me ;  and  I  see  many,  very  many,  who,  I  am 
convinced,  think  less  of  the  danger  than  I  do, 
and  yet  I  am  certain  they,  none  of  them,  feel 
half  the  pleasure.  It  is  the  very  knowledge  of 
the  danger  which  causes  the  extacy  and  the 
delight  I  feel ;  were  I  perfectly  calm  and  un- 
agitated,  I  should  lose  half  my  enjoyment. 
As  to  true  genuine  heroism,  I  have  not  a  bit 
of  it.  Shakspeare's  fop  never  hated  vile  salt- 
petre more  thoroughly  than  I  do.  It  spoils  all 
good  fighting.      Oh  !  I  wish,*'   he  continued, 
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"  I  had  lived  in  the  time  of  spears,  and  battle- 
axes,  andstrong  armour,  when  aman  might  have 
a  chance  of  as  much  real  fighting  as  he  liked. 
Now,  a  Jack-sprat  of  a  periwig-maker,  from 
the  Palais  Royale,  four  feet  high,  takes  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  levels  at  you  from  a  snug  corner,  and 
good  bye  to  hard  blows  for  ever." 

4{  Lionel,  this  is  all  selfishness.  You  are,  I 
am  credibly  informed,  six  feet  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  height ;  and  you  are  jealous  of  gun- 
powder, because  it  takes  away  your  unfair  ad- 
vantage. Those  are  the  best  weapons,  and 
you  must  admit  it,  which  settle  a  battle  with 
the  least  loss  of  blood,  and  we  all  know  that 
cannon  and  the  musket  are  less  murderous 
things  than  bows  and  spears.  Besides,  your 
friend,  the  periwig-maker,  might  in  those  days 
just  as  easily  have  amused  you  with  a  shot  from 
his  cross-bow.  If  gunpowder  has  spoilt  all  good 
fighting,  in  Heaven's  name,  why  do  you  stick 
to  so  degraded  an  art?" 

"  Comparatively  spoilt,"  said  Lionel  laugh- 
ing; "  it  is  an  admirable  amusement  still,  and 
although  I  knew  that  telling  you  all  this  must 
sink  me  in  your  good  opinion,  yet  I  do  so  that  you 
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may  perceive  that,  foolish  and  absurd  as  I  am, 
it  is  impossible  I  should  fall  into  the  plans 
which  my  dear  father  points  out  to  me." 

"  Is  there  nothing  which  will  bring  you  to 
your  senses?  Would  a  murder,  or  two,  do 
you  any  good?  or  a  little  gentle  treason?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Sir.  I  feel  no  affection  or 
regard  for  them  whatever.  They  are  not  at  all 
to  my  taste." 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  love." 

"Yes,  twenty  times.  It  is  excellent  as  an 
alternative,  but  no  cure.  My  dear  Hardinge," 
cried  he,  springing  up,  "  T  know  my  fate.  I 
know  that  unless  I  could  change  my  very  na- 
ture, which  is  impossible,  I  cannot  avoid  it. 
In  six  weeks  time  I  shall  be  in  Spain,  and 
probably  in  three  months  time  in  my  grave.  I 
have  weighed  all  this,  and  I  have  struggled  to 
control  my  wayward  inclination  ;  but  the  at- 
tempt has  been  vain.  I  was  determined  to  lay 
my  heart  bare  before  you  ;  that  although  I 
might  sink  in  your  estimation,  you  yet  might 
know  what  I  am." 

They  began  to  descend  the  hill  in  silence  ; 
at  length   Hardinge  stopped,  and  placing  his 
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hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  he  said, 
•*  My  dear  Lionel,  I  thank  you  for  the  frank- 
ness of  your  confession,  and  I  know  that  every 
word  you  have  uttered  comes  from  your  heart, 
and  that  you  are  truth  itself.  I  will  weigh  de- 
liberately, and  at  leisure,  all  you  have  said, 
and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over  again.  Of 
one  thing  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  upon  my 
mind  :  and  that  is  that  you  totally  and  entirely 
mistake  your  own  character.  But  I  will  not 
press  you  on  the  subject  now." 

The  path  which  they  were  descending 
brought  them  to  an  enclosed  lane,  and  as  they 
entered  it  they  perceived  a  young  man  ap- 
proaching. It  was  obvious,  from  his  manner, 
that  he  knew  them,  and  that  his  first  intention 
had  been  to  turn  back  and  avoid  the  meeting ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  resumed  his  step 
towards  them. 

"  INed  W heatl ey,"  said  Lionel,  extending  his 
hand  to  him,  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  how  is  it  that  you  have  left  your  re- 
giment V 

The  young  man  whom  he  addressed  was  well 
known  to  both  the  friends.     He  was  Hannah's 
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nephew,  and  his  mother  had  been  Lionel's 
nurse  ;  and  in  former  days,  before  the  term 
became  obsolete,  he  would  have  been  called 
his  foster-brother.  From  a  child  he  had  been 
Lionel's  companion  in  his  sports,  and  his  in- 
structor in  all  manly  games  ;  and  when  young 
Walsingham  entered  the  army  he  had  taken 
him  with  him,  as  well  as  a  good  many  other 
young  men  from  the  Ryland  estate,  who  were 
desirous  to  serve  under  their  young  master. 

In  the  frequent  changes  incidental  to  a  regi- 
ment on  active  service,  young  Walsingham  had 
lost  sight  of  Edward  Wheatley  for  some  time 
before  he  himself  had  left  the  Peninsula,  nor 
had  he  heard  of  him  since.  The  soldier  was 
a  remarkably  handsome  young  man,  tall,  and 
well  proportioned  ;  but  there  was  a  constraint 
and  embarrassment  about  him  when  Lionel 
repeated  his  question,  "  Howr  come  you  to  be 
in  England,  Ned  Wheatley?' 

"  I  was  hurt,  Sir,  at  Talavera,"  answered  he, 
the  colour  rushing  to  his  cheek,  "  and  they 
gave  me  my  discharge." 

"  Hurt !"  said  Lionel,  surveying  from  head 
to  foot  the   healthy,  powerful-looking   young 
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man.     "  Where  were  you  hurt  1     I  should  not 
have  thought  it   would   have  been  a  scratch 
which  would  have  taken  you  out  of  the  service." 
"  I  was  wounded  in  the  arm,"  said  Wheatley, 
blushing  still  more  deeply.     "  But  it  is  of  no 
use,  Master  Lionel,  for  me  to  tell  you  half  the 
truth.     I  got  wounded  in  the  arm  whilst  I  was 
doing  what  I  could  to  protect  a  wounded  officer, 
Major  Kennedy,  of  the  Rifles ;  and  what  was 
worse  than  that, — devil  take  it,  but  it  must 
come  out, — after   I   left  the   hospital   I   went 
rambling  away  after  a  girl,  that  I  made  myself 
a  fool  about ;  and,"  he  added,  biting  his  lip, 
and  the  tear  starting  into  his  eye,  "I  was  tried 
for  desertion." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  said  Lionel,  "  how  did 
you  get  off?" 

"  Why,  I  had  saved  the  Major's  life,  and 
he  stood  my  friend  at  the  pinch  ;  and  all  your 
friends,  Sir,  in  the  regiment,  who  knew  me, 
got  together  and  carried  me  through ;  but  it 
was  not  an  easy  job.  However,  after  a  deal 
of  writing,  and  waiting,  and  all  that,  they  let 
me  buy  my  discharge.  My  aunt  Hannah,  Sir, 
your  housekeeper,"  he  continued,  touching  his 
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hat  to  Hardinge,  "  paid  the  forty  pounds  for 
me  ;  but  I  know  that  she  never  told  you  a  word 
about  it." 

"And  what  are  you  doing  now,  Wheatley?" 
asked  Hardinge. 

The  young  man  looked  down.  M  I  am  out 
here,  Sir,  among  the  hills  with  the  sheep  ;  but 
1  am  unfixed-like  at  present,  and  have  not 
settled  with  myself  what  I  shall  do." 

"  Edward  Wheatley,"  said  Lionel,  "  you 
must  not  trifle  with  me.  Are  you  telling  me 
the  exact  truth  ?  Have  you  got  your  dis- 
charge?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Wheatley;  "  I  have  it  here," 
and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom. 

"  Enough,"  said  Lionel ;  "  I  have  no  wish 
to  doubt  you.  Be  with  me  at  the  Castle  to- 
morrow, by  eight  o'clock."  He  promised  to 
do  so,  and  they  parted. 

"  What  a  noble-minded,  generous  old  soul 
that  housekeeper  of  mine  is!"  said  Hardinge. 
"  Walsingham,  you  and  I  must  take  care  of 
this  young  man.  There  is  that  reckless,  dis- 
contented look  in  his  face  which  a  man  has 
who  feels  that  his  prospects  are  blighted.     He 
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is  a  fine  young  fellow  ;  and  had  he  no  claim 
on  either  of  us,  it  would  be  a  worthy  deed  to 
save  him  from  destruction.  These  hills,  I  find, 
are  at  present  infested,  more  than  ever,  by  a 
lawless  set  of  poachers,  and  idle  vagabonds, 
and  from  the  confusion  in  Ned  Wheatley's 
manner,  I  strongly  suspect  he  is  connected 
with  them." 

Hardinge's  conjecture  was  but  too  well 
founded.  Young  Wheatley  had  returned  to 
England,  and  to  his  native  place,  indignant  at 
having  been  compelled  to  leave  the  service, 
instead  of  grateful  for  the  lenity  which  had 
been  shown  him.  He  became  gloomy,  irregu- 
lar in  his  habits,  and  disinclined  to  submit  to 
the  labours  of  a  peasant's  life.  By  degrees  he 
absented  himself  more  and  more  from  his 
family,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  among 
the  hills.  Who  his  associates  were,  was  not 
known ;  but  many  recent  acts  of  violence  and 
robbery,  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  believed  to  have  been 
committed  by  men  who  lived  entirely  among 
the  hills,  and  who  were  suspected  of  uniting 
to  their  ostensible  occupation   of  tending  the 
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sheep,  many  other  less  reputable  pursuits. 
Wheatley,  if  not  actually  connected  with  these 
men,  was  known  to  be  frequently  in  their  com- 
pany ;  and  it  was  more  than  probable,  that  in 
the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  now  was,  he 
would  fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  this  law- 
less gang,  who  of  course  would  leave  no  means 
untried  to  get  among  them  a  man  so  remark- 
able as  he  was  for  strength  and  courage. 

The  act  to  which  he  had  alluded,  when 
questioned  by  young  Walsingham,  had  been 
one  of  great  bravery  ;  but  in  those  stirring 
times,  every  day  produced  so  many  instances 
of  heroism. and  courage  in  both  of  the  contend- 
ing armies,  that  exploits  were  little  thought  of, 
or  even  passed  by  in  silence,  which,  if  per- 
formed in  '  these  piping  times  of  peace,'  would 
fill  half  a  volume  of  the  newspapers,  with  de- 
scription and  panegyric.  The  officer,  whose 
life  Wheatley  had  saved,  had  been  disabled  by 
a  spent  cannon-ball,  which  had  shattered  his 
right  leg  ;  and  had  almost  immediately  after- 
wards had  his  left  arm  badly  wounded.  As 
Wheatley  was  carrying  him  off  the  field,  a 
party   of   three    French    cuirassiers    saw    the 
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wounded  officer  and  his  protector,  and  imme- 
diately rode  at  them.     Wheatley  gently  laid 
his  burden  on  the  ground,  and  then  deliberately 
took  aim,  and  shot  the  foremost  of  the  three 
dead  ;  the  other  two  rushed  upon  him  ;    but 
the  tall  and  powerful  young  man,  swinging  his 
musket  round  his  head  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
it  had  been   a  reed,  struck  one   of  the  two  a 
blow  with  the  butt-end,  which  drove  down  the 
sabre  with  which  he  had   attempted  to  parry 
it,  broke  his  arm,  and  bore  him   senseless  to 
the  ground.     The   third   assailant   had   closed 
with  the  soldier  on  the  other  side,  and  severely 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder ;  but  a  second 
whirl   of   the  musket  unseated   him,  and   his 
frightened   horse  carried   him   off  hanging  by 
the  stirrups.     Wheatley  then  deliberately  re- 
loaded his   musket,  and  again  took  the  Major 
on  his  back  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  fainted  from 
exhaustion   and  loss  of  blood  before  he  could 
reach  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  two  were  found 
by  a  party  of  English,  Major  Kennedy  unable 
to  move,  and   the   soldier   to  all  appearance 
lifeless. 

Whilst  remaining  unemployed  at  one  of  the 
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convalescent  stations  among  the  hills,  a  violent 
love  affair  took  place  between  the  handsome 
Englishman  and  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  man  of  some  consequence. 
Elopement,  and  desertion,  and  all  manner  of 
other  follies  were  the  result ;  and  had  not  Ed- 
ward Wheatley  had  powerful  friends,  his  ama- 
tory indiscretion  might  have  had  a  very  tragic 
termination. 

Their  interview  with  the  soldier  was  dis- 
cussed by  Hardinge  and  young  Walsingham 
during  the  remainder  of  their  walk,  and  they 
parted,  both  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  start  the  young  man  again  advantageously 
in  life. 


l2 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

We  must  now  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  Bath,  and  to  the  events  which  occurred  there 
very  shortly  after  Hardinge's  departure. 

The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies'  ball,  at  which 
Clara  had  in  vain  urged  him  to  be  present, 
had  gone  off  with  great  eclat  at  the  Lower 
Rooms  ;  and  on  the  morning  which  succeeded 
it,  there  were  few  later  breakfast  tables  in  the 
Royal  Crescent  than  the  one  at  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward Forrester  and  his  chosen  friend  and  ally, 
Mr.  Philip  Tarleton,  were  seated.  Both  the 
young  men  were  buried  in  reverie,  and  both 
knew  that  the  subject  of  their  thoughts  was 
the  same.  Sir  Edward  assisted  his  mental 
powers  by  occasionally  whistling  a  bar  or  two 
of  a  country- dance  tune,  while  his  graver  friend 
was  more  deliberately  occupied  in  balancing  a 
tea-spoon  on  the  edge  of  his  cup. 

"  I'll  bet  five  hundred  guineas,"  at  length 
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exclaimed  the  Baronet,  "  that  my  cousin  Clara 
was  the  handsomest  girl  at  the  Rooms  last 
night,  and  that  I'll  get  two-thirds  of  the  women 
to  admit  it  before  twenty-four  hours  are  over/* 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  bet  is  safe  as  to  its 
first  condition  ;  but  I  somewhat  question  whe- 
ther your  cousin  would  like  you  to  canvass  for 
votes  upon  the  second  point;  and  I  very  much 
doubt  your  success,  were  you  to  do  so.'' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Tarleton,  that  there 
were  ten  girls  in  the  Rooms  who  would  have 
the  vanity  to  think  themselves  as  handsome  as 
Clara  ?;' 

"  Indeed  I  do;  and  twenty  times  ten.  Be- 
sides, the  young  ladies  to  whom  you  address 
this  singularly  polite  enquiry,  would  have  no 
occasion  each  of  them  to  say,  *  I  myself  am 
handsomer ;'  but  keeping  that  belief  to  them- 
selves, each  would  give  you  an  endless  list  of 
other  girls,  who  for  one  reason  or  another — 
their  nose,  their  eyes,  their  mouth,  their  hair — 
were  all  more  beautiful  than  Miss  Clara  For- 
rester." 

"  They  would  never  have  the  audacity  ;  and 
by  Jupiter!  were  it  not  for  the  trouble  of  the 
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thing,  I  would  go  down  this  moment  and  offer 
the  bet  publicly." 

"  I  doubt  whether  your  doing  so  would  place 
you  higher  than  you  are  at  present  in  the  good 
graces  of  your  cousin." 

"  I  conceive,"  said  Sir  Edward,  with  petu- 
lance, "  that  my  place  in  the  good  graces  of 
Clara  Forrester  depends  entirely  on  my  own 
will  and  pleasure.  You  fancy,  I  know,  that, 
because  she  reads  Milton  and  Spenser  with 
you,  and  listens  patiently  to  all  your  long  effu- 
sions of  philosophy,  she  is  in  love  with  you  ; 
but  I  think  no  such  thing,  Tarleton,  or  I  would 
take  good  care  that  you  should  not  be  so  near 
her,  nor  continue  to  fight  under  false  colours. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  fool  enough  to 
intend  to  marry  my  cousin  ;  but  I'll  take  good 
care  that  you  never  shall.  No,  no,  Tarleton  ; 
you  are  a  devilish  good  fellow  in  your  way, 
and  I  have  the  greatest  possible  regard  for  you  ; 
but  you  must  be  aware  that  I  know  you  too 
well  to  think  you  a  fit  person  to  marry  such  a 
girl  as  Miss  Clara  Forrester.  But  it  is  waste 
of  time  to  talk  upon  the  matter.  She  has 
nothing ;  you  have  nothing ;  and   you  are  too 
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wise  a  fellow  to  think  of  marrying  any  wife  but 
a  rich  one." 

There  were  many  points  in  this  address  which 
it  cost  Tarleton  a  strong  effort  to  restrain  him- 
self from  answering  with  anger.  After  a  pause 
he  replied. — 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Forrester.  It  is  waste 
of  time  to  pursue  this  discussion,  which  is  not, 
perhaps,  peculiarly  delicate  towards  Miss  Clara 
Forrester.  But  as  to  fighting  under  false 
colours,  I  cannot,  upon  my  soul,  but  smile  at 
such  a  remark  coming  from  you.  Are  not 
your  colours  as  false  as  mine  ?  If  they  were 
not,  would  your  aunt  suffer  you  to  approach 
her  daughter.  Besides,  if  I  were  fool  enough 
to  determine  to  marry  a  poor  wife,  which  I 
certainly  am  not,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  reform,  and  begin  a  totally  different  course 
of  life.  God  knows,  I  am  disgusted  with  the 
one  I  have  led  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose  ; 
and  if  ever  I  do  reform,  you  know  my  firm- 
ness of  purpose  sufficiently  to  be  certain  that 
the  amendment  would  be  permanent.  But  as 
to  you,  the  case  is  hopeless.  No  reformation 
can  ever  last  with  you.    The  first  pretty  woman, 
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or  the  first  hazard-table  that  falls  in  your  way, 
would  send  all  your  good  resolutions  to  the 
devil  in  five  minutes." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Tarleton,"  retorted  Sir 
Edward,  "  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  the  frank- 
ness of  your  opinion.  But  I  am  not  aware, 
Sir,  that  I  have  carried  my  follies  and  indul- 
gences a  step  further  than  my  station  autho- 
rizes ;  not  a  step  further  than  is  usual  with 
men  of  my  condition.  There  is  some  difference, 
I  trust,  between  dissipation  and  a  systematic 
life  of  vice  as  a  means  of  support;  and  by 
G  — ,  Sir,  I  tell  you  in  plain  terms  that  I  for- 
bid you  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  my  cousin 
Clara.  I  will  not  suffer  it ;  and  if  you  persist, 
my  house  and  my  purse  will  both  be  shut  against 
you." 

Again  a  very  angry  reply  was  about  to  escape 
from  the  lips  of  Tarleton,  and  again  he  checked 
himself.  In  his  usual  cold  cynic  manner  he 
replied, — 

"  Sir  Edward,  you  are  very  good  to  remind 
me  of  my  dependent  situation,  and  of  the 
favours  which  I  have  received  at  your  hands. 
It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  how  I  ought  to  value 
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them.  As  to  the  lady  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  I  respect  her  much  too  highly  to 
wish  to  mix  her  name  with  such  a  discussion 
as  this." 

"  All  that  is  mighty  fine  and  sententious, 
Tarleton,  and  quite  in  your  best  style  ;  but  I 
do  wish  to  mix  my  Qousin's  name  with  this  dis- 
cussion. I  wish  to  do  it  that  we  may  exactly 
understand  what  we  each  of  us  mean.  You 
must  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  my  duty,  as 
her  near  relation,  to  take  care  that  she  does 
not  marry  improperly ;  and  without  getting 
into  any  quarrel  about  it,  I  tell  you  once  for 
all  that  she  shall  never  be  your  wife.'' 

"  I  am  not  aware,  Sir  Edward,  that  I  have 
ever  expressed  any  intention  of  addressing 
your  cousin.  When  I  do  so,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  exert  the  authority  which 
you  possess  over  her,  and  which  you  claim,  un- 
fairly and  ungenerously,  to  possess  over  me 
also." 

"  Well,"  pettishly  replied  the  Baronet,  "  we 
understand  each  other,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
pestering  ourselves  any  more  upon  the  matter. 
Good  morning — you  dine  at  home,  of  course. 
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The  two  Fitzherberts  are  to  be  here,  and  expect 
to  have  whist  in  the  evening." 

Tarleton  bowed  his  assent,  and  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,  to  whom  any  thing  approaching  to 
serious  discussion  was  grievously  irksome,  took 
his  departure  for  his  stables,  that  best  solace  to 
the  agitated  mind  of  a  young  Baronet  of  ten 
thousand  a-year. 

These  two  young  men  were  alike  in  age,  in 
vicious  habits,  and  in  want  of  principle ;  but 
there  the  resemblance  ended.  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  was  a  man  of  weak  mind  and  limited 
faculties  ;  one  whose  arrogance  was  only 
checked  by  a  timidity  of  disposition,  which 
bordered  upon  cowardice.  A  spoilt  child  from 
his  infancy,  and  left  early  to  the  no-control 
of  an  indolent  mother,  he  became  a  selfish, 
vain,  depraved  young  man,  little  esteemed  or 
liked  even  by  those  associates  who  were  pur- 
suing the  same  career  as  himself;  and  the 
anxiety  which  he  felt  to  retain  his  place  in 
society,  was  the  result  of  his  timid  nature 
rather  than  any  respect  for  what  was  elevated 
and  good. 

The  character  of  Philip  Tarleton  was  marked 
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with  deeper  shades ;  and  in  him  much  higher 
gifts  of  nature  had  been  wantonly  misapplied. 
He  had  talents  of  no  common  order ;  he  was  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  taste,  and  his  manners  were 
polished  and  attractive.  Intended  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent  early  to  Oxford,  and  there 
his  progress  had  been  rapid,  and  augured  well 
for  future  distinction.  But  gradually  the  evil 
propensities  of  his  nature  developed  themselves, 
and  he  only  escaped  expulsion  from  the  Uni- 
versity by  quitting  it  abruptly.  He  was  deli- 
berate, cool-headed,  and  calculating  ;  his  pas- 
sions, violent  as  they  were,  still  were  under  his 
control.  A  subtle  and  scientific  gambler,  he 
confined  himself  to  those  games  in  which  skill 
gives  the  advantage  ;  and  although  the  excite- 
ment of  games  of  chance  well  suited  his  ardent 
temperament,  he  systematically  abstained  from 
them  ;  and  freely  as  he  indulged  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  he  was  never  known  to  allow 
wine  to  master  his  discretion.  Women  he 
viewed  as  mere  objects  of  amusement,  and  the 
only  serious  thought  he  had  hitherto  enter- 
tained regarding  them,  was  that  at  some  time 
or  other,  the   longer  deferred    the   better,  he 
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could  repair  his  fortunes,  and  obtain  a  new 
entrance  into  life  by  an  advantageous  marriage. 
His  confidence  in  himself  had  made  him  con- 
sider success  in  this  a  matter  of  no  doubt, 
whenever  the  disagreeable  necessity  should 
arrive. 

They  who  the  most  restrain  the  expression  of 
their  feelings  are  inwardly  the  most  agitated 
by  them.  The  insolent  tone  of  command  in 
which  Sir  Edward  Forrester  had  addressed  his 
companion,  had  stung  him  to  the  quick  ;  and 
with  a  flushed  brow  and  lowering  countenance, 
he  left  the  Royal  Crescent,  and  at  a  rapid  pace 
sought  the  lofty  hill  which  overlooks  the  city, 
and  which  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  covered 
and  deformed  by  an  endless  succession  of  as- 
cending streets  and  miniature  crescents.  His 
rapid  walk  and  the  free  air  of  Lansdown  re- 
lieved him. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud, 
when  he  found  himself  alone  on  the  open 
Down,  "  is  it  possible  that  he  should  know, 
idiot  as  he  is,  what  is  passing  in  my  mind  better 
than  1  do  myself?  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  fool 
and  madman  enough  to  think  seriously  of  mar- 
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rying  a  girl  without  a  farthing,  and  for  a  bright 
eye  and  fair  cheek  fix  myself  down  in  poverty 
for  life  ?  Can  I  bring  myself  to  commit  that 
folly  which  of  all  others  I  have  the  most 
laughed  at,  and  the  most  despised  ?  Am  I  so 
feeble-minded  as  to  be  biassed  by  the  paltry 
desire  of  supplanting  such  a  rival  as  Edward 
Forrester,  so  utterly  contemptible  as  he  is,  in 
spite  of  his  thousands?" 

He  paused,  and  stood  still.  His  countenance 
changed,  and  his  brow  no  longer  bore  the  mark 
of  passionate  anger.  But  it  was  not  their  ha- 
bitual caustic  and  contemptuous  frown,  which 
returned  to  them.  A  softer  expression  came 
over  his  handsome  features.  His  mind  glanced 
back  to  his  early  days,  his  early  prospects,  to 
all  that  he  might  have  been,  to  all  that  his  poor 
father  had  fondly  expected  from  him — the  po- 
verty, the  misery  his  vices  had  brought  upon 
his  family,  the  death-bed  of  his  broken-hearted 
mother,  the  repulsive  coldness  of  his  early 
friends,  all  passed  across  his  mind,  and  with 
them  the  recollection  of  how  utterly  worthless 
were  the  enjoyments  for  which  he  had  sa- 
crificed every  thing. 
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"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  I  do  possess 
the  strength  of  mind  on  which  I  pride  myself, 
why  should  I  not  prove  it  by  shaking  off  at 
once  the  trammels  of  vice  and  indulgence,  and 
doing  that  which  the  world  tells  us  is  impossi- 
ble, because  they  who  compose  it  are  too  feeble 
to  sustain  the  effort  1  Have  I  not  learned  that 
vice  and  misery  must  go  together  ?  Is  not  a 
better  path  still  before  me  ?  I  have  still 
scholarship  enough  left  to  get  into  the  Church 
with  ease  ;  still  the  means  of  doing  so  in  the 
North.  If  I  am  not  a  vainer  man  than  I  be- 
lieve myself  to  be,  Clara  Forrester  prefers  me 
to  any  of  the  frivolous  puppies  who  surround 
her.  She  would  prefer  being  the  wife  of  a 
man  of  sense,  and  living  with  him  in  a  poor 
curate's  house,  to  being  the  mistress  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  with  such  a  fool  attached  to 
it  as  Sir  Edward  Forrester.  If  it  be  possible  to 
save  me  from  ruin  here,  aye  and  hereafter  too, 
it  must  be  done  by  her.  Why  should  she  ever 
know  that  I  have  been  other  than  I  have  ap- 
peared to  her  ?  Her  cowardly  cousin  dares  not 
risk  my  resentment  by  attempting  to  defame 
me  ;  or  if  she  does  learn  what  my  career  has 
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been,  she  will  also  know  that  my  love  for  her 
and  her  power  over  me  have  changed  my  na- 
ture. If  she  be  mine,  her  happiness  and  my 
own  also  will  depend  on  my  own  stedfastness  of 
amendment ;  and  I  should  scorn  myself  if  I 
feared  that,  like  the  feeble  spirits  I  see  around 
me,  I  should  ever  fall  back  again  into  vice. 
Clara  Forrester  loves  me,  and  shall  be  mine, 
despite  of  all  the  rivalry  and  all  the  endeavours 
of  her  thick-witted  cousin." 

With  Tarleton  to  resolve  was  to  act,  and  in 
the  course  which  he  had  now  determined  upon 
his  success  must  depend  upon  his  promptitude. 
He  knew  the  dilatory,  vacillating  nature  of  Sir 
Edward,  and  the  control  which  he  had  over  him, 
through  fear  rather  than  affection  :  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Clara's  sentiments  were  favourable 
towards  him,  and  knowing  her  dependent  si- 
tuation, he  discarded  from  his  mind  the  idea 
that  she  would  reject  the  offer  of  his  hand,  or 
be  influencedb  y  the  tardy  advice  of  her  cousin. 
At  once  therefore  Tarleton  bent  his  steps  to  the 
South  Parade.  He  knew  that  a  visit  from  him 
was  expected,  as  on  the  evening  before  he  had 
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arranged  with  Clara  that  a  part  of  the  morning 
should  be  devoted  to  Dante. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  a  man  so  dis- 
solute as  Tarleton  should  be  received  by  Mrs. 
Forrester  on  terms  of  intimacy;  but  in  the 
very  retired  life  which  she  held,  she  had  little 
means  of  learning  the  real  characters  of  the 
young  men  who  formed  the  gay  world  at  Bath. 
She  knew  that  Tarleton  was  the  chosen  friend 
and  constant  companion  of  her  nephew,  to 
whose  protection  she  naturally  looked  with 
confidence  :  and  the  refinement  and  propriety 
of  manner  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  as- 
sume, and  to  maintain  without  an  effort,  ren- 
dered her  totally  unsuspicious  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  acquaintance  for  her  daughters. 

With  all  the  frankness  of  innocence  and 
youth,  and  with  too  pure  a  heart  to  suspect 
that  others  were  different  from  what  they 
seemed,  Clara  Forrester  had  never  attempted 
to  disguise  how  much  she  preferred  the  talents 
and  the  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton to  the  frivolous  insipidity  of  the  other 
young   men    of    her    acquaintance;    but  any 
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thought  of  love  towards  him  had  never  for  a 
moment  crossed  her  mind.  Agreeable  as  were 
his  manners,  and  perfectly  as  he  could  vary 
his  conversation  and  sentiments  to  suit  those 
whom  he  wished  to  please,  still  despite  his  ut- 
most skill  there  was  an  artificial  coldness  about 
him  which  was  repulsive  to  the  warm  feelings 
and  quick  intelligence  of  Clara.  She  admired 
him,  and  was  proud  of  the  deference  which  so 
accomplished  a  man  paid  to  her  opinion  on 
points  of  taste  and  literature  ;  but  she  felt  a 
degree  of  restraint  towards  him,  of  which  even 
to  herself  she  could  not  explain  the  cause. 

Versed  as  he  was  in  the  science  of  the  world, 
acute  and  clear-sighted,  he  had  nevertheless 
grievously  deceived  himself  as  to  Clara  Forres- 
ter's sentiments  towards  him.  The  eagerness 
with  which  she  listened  to  his  conversation, 
and  the  preference  for  his  society,  which  she 
felt  no  wish  to  conceal,  baffled  his  discernment. 
He  felt  confident  of  her  love,  and  the  contest 
with  himself  was  only  whether  penniless  as  he 
knew  her  to  be,  he  should  forego  all  ideas  of 
fortune  and  success  in  life,  tear  himself  from 
the  world,  and  sit  down  contented  in  the  dull 
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seclusion  of  a  country  life.  Ambitious  as  he 
was,  and  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  it  had 
cost  him  no  small  effort  to  determine  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  this 
effort,  were  the  disappointment  and  rage  which 
he  felt  when  he  discovered  his  error. 

He  reached  the  South  Parade  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  had  been  appointed  for  his  visit. 
Clara  was  at  home  alone,  Mrs.  Forrester  having 
accompanied  her  invalid  daughter  to  the  bath. 
He  was  readily  admitted,  and  hailed  the  oppor- 
tunity which  their  absence  afforded  him,  at 
once  to  declare  his  passion. 

The  events  of  the  last  night's  ball  were 
briefly  discussed,  and  the  fair  pupil  placed  her 
Italian  books  upon  the  table.  Tarleton,  how- 
ever, shewed  no  inclination  to  begin  the  lec- 
ture. He  hesitated,  and  changed  colour  ;  but 
after  a  moment's  pause,  and  as  if  ashamed  of 
his  own  want  of  self-possession,  he  controlled 
his  feelings  and  said, 

"  Miss  Clara  Forrester  will,  I  trust,  forgive 
me  if  I  request  her  to  permit  our  Tuscan 
studies  to  be  suspended  for  a  few  short  minutes, 
while  I  speak  to  her  on  a  subject  upon  which 
all  my  happiness  must  depend. '' 
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He  paused,  and  scanned  the  countenance  of 
Clara.  It  expressed  attention  and  surprise  ; 
but  she  was  silent. 

*c  Is  it  possible,  Miss  Forrester,  that  you  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  admiration  which  I  feel, 
and  have  long  felt  for  you? — the  admiration, 
the  respect,  the  love,  which  I  feel  for  you  ? 
May  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  have  obtained 
some  slight  interest  in  your  bosom  ?  May  I 
offer  as  devoted  a  heart  as  ever  beat?  lam 
poor,  but  not  totally  without  resources  ;  and  if 
you  permit  me  to  hope  that  my  suit  will  not 
be  rejected,  I  will  instantly  resume  my  purpose, 
too  long  suspended,  of  entering  into  the  church. 
I  know  in  that  profession  I  can  obtain  more 
than  a  competency.  I  have  long,  long  been 
weary  of  the  frivolities  of  life  ;  and  if,  Miss 
Forrester,  I  am  so  fortunate,  so  blest,  as  to 
obtain  your  favour,  I  shall  esteem  myself  the 
happiest  of  human  beings." 

At  the  commencement  of  this  declaration, 
vehemently  and  rapidly  uttered,  Clara's  first 
impulse  was  to  rise  from  her  chair  and  retire 
from  the  room  ;  but  she  conquered  the  feeling, 
and    with  a   look    of   tranquil    regret,  which 

vol.  I.  m 
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augured  badly  for  the  success  of  Tarleton's 
oratory,  she  waited  in  silence  until  it  was  con- 
cluded. 

She  then  replied  in  a  voice  of  kindness,  but 
so  calm  and  so  deliberate  as  to  alarm  her 
auditor.  "  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Tarleton,  most 
deep  would  be  my  regret,  were  T  to  think  that 
any  part  of  my  conduct  had  led  you  into  the 
error  which  may  now  distress  you !  I  have 
been  greatly  pleased  with  your  society,  and 
have  felt  the  value  of  your  taste  and  your  in- 
struction ;  but  the  idea  never  crossed  my  mind 
that  you  thought  of  me  otherwise  than  as  your 
friend  and  pupil :  and  let  me  hope " 

Tarleton  interrupted  her.  "  Clara  Forres- 
ter, pause,  I  implore  you,  pause  before  you 
tell  me  that  I  must  be  miserable  for  ever;  be- 
fore you  drive  me  to  desperation  !  You  have 
deceived  me.  I  am  not  a  vain  or  a  feeble- 
minded man.  For  weeks  I  have  studied  your 
character,  and  every  word,  every  look,  has 
convinced  me  that  you  preferred  my  society  to 
that  of  all  the  others  who  sought  your  notice. 
Is  this  not  true?     Is  this  hot  the  fact?" 

The  contrast  was  singular  between  the  vehe- 
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mence  and  agitation  of  a  man  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  perfect  self-possession,  and  the  calm 
composure  of  a  timid  girl,  the  very  essence  of 
whose  character  was  energy  of  feeling. 

She  answered  ;  and  every  word,  gently  as  it 
was  spoken,  was  a  dagger  to  his  heart,  for  he 
felt  bis  love,  his  pride,  and  his  self-confidence 
crushed  to  the  earth.     She  answered  : 

"  I  willingly  admit,  Mr.  Tarleton,  that  our 
intimacy  with  you  has  been  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  me.  It  was  natural  that  I  should 
prefer  the  conversation  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
talent  to  the  frivolous  nothingness  which  sur- 
rounds us.  But  this  preference  has  nothing  to 
do  with  love  ;  and  bitterly  should  I  accuse  my- 
self if  I  thought  that  any  word,  any  single 
expression  of  mine,  had  led  you  to  misunder- 
stand me.  But  even  at  this  moment,  sincerely 
and  deeply  vexed  as  I  am,  my  heart  acquits 
me  of  any  such  want  of  caution." 

"  Miss  Forrester,  will  you  favour  me  thus 
far  ?  will  you  take  one  single  day  to  consider 
this  ?  will  you  suspend  my  sentence  till  to- 
morrow V 

"  No,  Mr.  Tarleton  ;    were   I   to  do   so,  I 
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should  only  be  causing  unnecessary  pain  both 
to  you  and  to  myself.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
feelings  which  I  now  express  will  remain  un- 
altered ;  and  indeed  you  must  not  doubt  it 
either." 

He  paced  the  room  agitated  with  passion, 
which  every  moment  increased.  With  a  na- 
ture such  as  his,  disappointed  affection  and 
wounded  vanity  were  nearly  allied  to  hatred 
and  to  revenge.  Even  then  plans  of  vengeance 
and  of  triumph  passed  across  his  mind.  By  a 
strong  effort  he  mastered  his  feelings,  and  with 
a  manner  entirely  changed  from  the  energy 
which  a  few  minutes  before  had  shaken  every 
nerve,  he  again  approached  Clara,  and  in  a 
cool  and  respectful  tone  said  : 

M  Miss  Forrester,  my  vanity,  my  folly  have 
placed  me  at  your  mercy.  Sincerely  do  I  thank 
you  for  having  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  hopes 
which  I  had  entertained.  Will  you  be  gene- 
rous? Will  you  forgive  me?  And,  if  I  pledge 
myself  never  again  to  intrude  this  subject  upon 
you,  will  you  let  what  has  passed  be  buried  in 
oblivion  ?  Will  you  let  the  follies  of  this 
morning  remain  known  only  to  yourself?" 
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Ckra  Forrester  frankly  and  at  once  extended 
her  hand  to  him,  and  said  : 

"  Most  freely,  most  willingly,  do  I  forgive 
you  ;  if,  indeed,  I  have  any  thing  to  forgive. 
From  my  mother  and  Caroline  I  never  have 
had,  I  never  can  have,  any  concealments  ;  but 
beyond  them  be  assured  that  this  conversation 
shall  never  be  known." 

Tarleton  bit  his  lip.  *'  Surely,  Miss  Clara 
Forrester,  as  I  declare  frankly  and  explicitly 
that  I  abandon  all  hopes  of  obtaining  your 
hand  ;  as  all  such  ideas  will  end  with  this  in- 
terview, there  can  be  no  reason  why  even 
your  mother  or  Miss  Forrester  should  know 
the  degradation  and  the  disappointment  which 
I  have  suffered." 

Clara  paused,  but  only  for  an  instant. 
— "  You  ask  me,  Mr.  Tarleton,  to  do  what 
my  judgment  tells  me  is  not  right.  Greatly 
does  it  pain  me  to  add  to  the  annoyance  which 
you  feel ;  but  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  give 
the  promise  which  you  ask.  Surely  you  can 
rely  on  their  honour  and  discretion." 

Tarlton,  although  he  foresaw  that  this  de- 
cision  might   endanger   the  plans  which    his 
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mind,  quick  to  imagine  evil,  had  already 
sketched,  was  yet  too  prudent  again  to  urge 
his  request.  Respectfully  he  bade  Miss  For- 
rester adieu,  the  calm  and  subdued  expression 
of  his  countenance  utterly  belying  the  dark 
passions  which  swelled  his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  refusal  of  a  formal  declaration  of  love 
is  not  in  general  considered  as  a  particularly 
agreeable  operation  to  undergo ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Philip  Tarleton  every  thing  conspired 
to  render  it  unendurable.  His  passion  for  the 
fair  girl  was  far  more  absorbing,  more  violent, 
and  more  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart  than  he 
himself  had  believed.  He  had  offered  to  re- 
linquish for  her  sake  the  world  with  all  its 
pleasures,  and  all  the  prospects  which  still  lay 
before  him.  The  sacrifice  had  been  refused. 
For  the  anger  or  resentment  of  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  he  cared  not ;  but  he  had  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  galling  exultation  of  his  coarse- 
minded  and  insolent  rival.  But  more  than  all, 
he  was  stung  to  madness  when  he  reflected 
how  utterly  he  had  forfeited  all  right  to  pride 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  on 
his  discretion,  his  judgment,  his  self-control; 
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on  that  strength  of  character,  which  he  had 
considered  as  raising  him  above  the  herd  of 
common-place  men,  whom  he  looked  down 
upon  and  despised. 

As  he  passed  through  the  crowded  streets, 
filled,  at  the  gayest  hour  of  the  day,  with  beauty 
and  fashion,  he  cursed  the  necessity  which 
compelled  him  gaily  to  receive  and  return  the 
salutations  of  his  acquaintance. 

It  was  not  until  he  reached  Sir  Edward's 
residence,  and  locked  himself  within  his  own 
apartment,  that  he  could  dare  to  give  vent  to 
his  feelings.  Throwing  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
deep,  and  long,  and  bitter  were  the  impreca- 
tions which  he  uttered.  "  By  the  God  in 
Heaven,"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  there  be  a  God, 
I  will  yet  possess  that  proud  girl — possess  her, 
and  then  cast  her  off  to  degradation  and  ruin. 
Yes,  and  I  will  make  that  insolent  and  purse- 
proud  Forrester  the  passive,  tame  agent  in  my 
success  and  his  own  infamy.  He  shall  marry 
this  girl.  She  cares  not  for  him  ;  but  what 
woman  is  there  who  will  not  sacrifice  herself 
for  fortune  and  rank  ?  Her  love  for  that  crip- 
pled, pale-faced  silent  sister  of  hers  will  make 
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her  do  it  He  shall  marry  her  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  she  shall  learn  to  hate  and  despise 
him  ;  and  what  victory  is  so  easy  as  that  which 
is  obtained  over  an  ill-used,  ardent-minded 
woman,  who  receives  injury  and  insult  at  the 
hands  of  a  husband,  whom,  even  were  he  to 
treat  her  kindly,  she  could  not  but  despise  ? 
I  can  turn  and  wind  this  arrogant  fool  at  my 
pleasure,  and  I  will  do  so,  till,  dull  and  torpid 
as  he  is,  he  shall  feel,  and  feel  bitterly.  And 
Clara  Forrester  shall  change  her  cold  measured 
language  into  a  warmer  tone  ;  and  shall  change 
that  tone  again  when  I  please,  and  how  I 
please.  But  I  have  it  all  sketched  out  before 
me — clearly — distinctly.  Even  she,  proud  and 
tranquil  and  virtuous  as  she  now  is,  shall  fall 
an  easy  and  willing  victim  into  my  toils.  She 
shall  not  foil  me  a  second  time.  If  she  does,  I 
will  forgive  her,  and  bow  to  her  as  a  superior 
being. " 

The  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  brought  with 
it  the  expected  guests,  Maurice  Fitzherbert 
and  his  younger  brother  Henry,  two  dissipated 
young  Irishmen,  of  large  fortune  and  high 
birth;  who,  instead  of  throwing  away  their  time, 
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their  money,  and  their  fair  fame  among  the 
most  worthless  circles  at  Bath,  should,  at  that 
very  moment,  have  each  of  them  been  bivouack- 
ing with  his  regiment  among  the  hills  of  Spain  ; 
and  would  have  been  so  but  for  the  weak  in- 
dulgence of  their  friends,  who  were  high  in 
power. 

The  dinner  was  luxurious  and  long.  Tarle- 
ton,  by  a  strong  effort  controlling  his  feelings, 
was  as  usual  the  soul  of  the  party,  lively,  ani- 
mated, and  satirical.  They  drank  deeply,  and 
each  glass  increased  the  free  tone  of  their  con- 
versation. The  subject  of  the  Master's  Ball, 
which  had  been  deliberately  discussed  during 
the  dinner,  was  now  again  brought  forward, 
and  Maurice  Fitzherbert  said  : — 

"My  dear  Sir  Edward,  I  know  that  you 
think  all  toast-drinking  a  vile  custom  ;  but  you 
must  positively  allow  me  to  give  one  toast 
only.  Let  us  drink  the  health  of  the  loveliest 
girl  in  Bath,  the  loveliest  girl  in  England,  the 
loveliest  girl  in  the  universe.  Let  us  drink  the 
health  of  Miss  Clara  Forrester." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Fitzherbert,  you  are  vastly 
complimentary  to  my  pretty  cousin.     I  detest 
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toasts  because  they  lead  to  speechifying,  and 
that  stops  the  wine ;  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, I  must  say  that  the  honour  is  well 
deserved  ;  not  because  she  is  my  own  relation, 
but  because  she  is,  as  you  say,  the  loveliest  girl 
in  England." 

"  Tarleton,"  cried  the  younger  Fitzherbert, 
"  return  thanks." 

"And  pray, why  the  devil, Henry  Fitzherbert, 
should  Tarleton  return  thanks?" 

"  Why  ?"  answered  the  youth,  with  his  usual 
audacious  gaiety;  "for  no  other  reason  on 
earth  but  that  I  believe  he  is  the  greatest  fa- 
vourite of  any  of  us  in  that  quarter.  But 
probably  I  am  mistaken  ;  and  for  the  love  of 
Venus  and  all  the  Graces,  do  not  let  me  make 
mischief!" 

Sir  Edward's  forte  was  not  in  quickness  of 
reply.  He  looked  somewhat  foolish;  paused 
much  longer   than  was  judicious ;    and    then 


"  And  you  really  think,  Fitzherbert,  that  my 
cousin,  Miss  Clara  Forrester" — some  dignity 
of  tone  thrown  into  these  words — "  is  in  love 
with  Tarleton  !     No,  no,  my  good  Sir  !    Tarle- 
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ton  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  breathing,  but  I 
know  him  a  deuced  deal  too  well  to  let  him 
gain  any  conquest  there." 

Torn  and  agitated  as  Tarleton's  mind  had 
been  but  a  few  hours  before,  such  a  discussion 
as  this  put  his  philosophy  to  the  test ;  but  with 
a  smile  of  insulting  civility  he  said : — 

"  Sir  Edward  cannot  understand  more  per- 
fectly than  I  do  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  Miss  Clara  Forrester — his  cousin — and 
a  poor  devil  like  myself.  Besides,  who  would 
have  a  chance  of  success  with  a  girl  of  her 
talent,  if  Sir  Edward  Forrester  himself  entered 
the  field  ?" 

Another  pause,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
younger  Fitzherbert. 

<{  Whether  I  enter  the  field  or  not,  rests  with 
myself  to  determine,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  point.  What  1  say  is  this,  that 
a  man  knows  devilish  little  about  the  sex,  if  he 
thinks  that  because  a  girl  reads  Tasso  and 
Dante  with  a  man,  she  must  be  in  love  with 
him/' 

"  It  may  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity," 
rejoined  Henry  Fitzherbert,  "  but  I  vastly  sus- 
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pect  that,  if  a  slow,  it  is  a  very  sure  road  to  a 
fair  lady's  heart." 

u  Well,"  said  Forrester,  u  I  think  1  ought  to 
know  the  state  of  my  cousin's  affections  a  good 
deal  better  than  any  of  you  ;  and  I'll  bet  a 
thousand  guineas  that  if  she  is  married  within 
the  next  three  months,  I  will  name  the  man." 

"  Come  speak  out  at  once,  my  dear  fellow," 
cried  Henry  Fitzherbert;  "  you  mean  that  you 
will  name  yourself." 

"  Of  course  he  does,  Henry,"  said  his  bro- 
ther ;  "  but  will  you  make  the  bet  ten  thou- 
sand ?  If  you  will,  although  I  have  never  as 
yet  sobered  myself  down  to  that  class  of  busi- 
ness for  which  my  countrymen  are  so  famous, 
I  will  take  you.  With  such  a  girl  as  Miss 
Forrester  a  man  need  not  break  his  heart  were 
he  to  win  it." 

M  O  you  would  win  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  for  God's  sake  pass  the  wine,  Fitzherbert, 
and  leave  my  cousin  to  herself  for  the  present, 
and  do  let  us  find  something  else  to  talk  about." 

The  long  sitting  over  the  dinner  table  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  real  business  of  the  day — a  still  longer 
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sitting  over  the  whist  table.  The  play  was 
high.  Tarleton  skilful,  calculating,  and  cool, 
was  as  usual  largely  a  winner;  and  it  was 
deep  in  the  morning  when  the  Fitzherberts  de- 
parted . 

Late  as  was  the  hour,  Tarleton  had  no  in- 
tention that  the  victim  Baronet  should  retire  to 
rest  before  he  had  given  him  ample  subject  of 
contemplation  for  his  pillow. 

"  Sir  Edward,"  said  he,  i(  we  are  too  old 
friends  to  separate  for  the  night  without  some 
explanation,  some  mutual  atonement,  for  the 
harsh  words  which  passed  between  us  this 
morning.  I,  at  least,  feel  that  it  would  be 
painful  and  contrary  to  my  nature  to  let  another 
sunrise  upon  our  anger.  We  must  not  separate 
without  renewing  the  conversation  of  this 
morning,  nor  until  we  understand  each  other 
better." 

The  timid  Baronet  turned  pale.  "  Tarleton, 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  business. 
There  is  no  use  in  our  getting  into  disputes 
together.  You  know  very  well  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  England  I  have  such  a  regard  for 
as  I  have  for  you,  and  I  hope  I  have  shown  it ; 
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but  any  plans  in  that  quarter  are  totally  out  of 
the  question." 

"  What  say  you  then,  my  kind  though  some- 
what domineering  friend,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  made  Miss  Clara  Forrester  an  offer  ?" 

"What  do  I  say?  What  do  I  say?  why, 
that  by  heaven  you  shall  account  to  me  for  it. 
Twenty-four  hours  shan't  be  over  before  every 
creature  in  Bath  shall  know  what  you  are. 
I  will  expose  you  to  her — to  her  mother.  I 
will  write  to  Charles  Hardinge.  Do  you  think 
I  will  endure  the  positive  determination  which 
I  expressed  this  morning  to  be  disregarded  in 
this  insulting  manner  ?  You  shall  account  to 
me,  Mr.  Tarleton,  personally  for  this." 

Tarleton  laughed  contemptuously.  "  And 
do  you  think,  Forrester,  that  I  should  have 
made  this  avowal  to  you,  had  I  feared  either 
vour  anger  or  your  power  of  thwarting  me. 
I  voluntarily  tell  you  this,  which  else  it  is  little 
likely  you  would  have  ever  known,  that  you 
may  understand,  clearly  and  once  for  all,  that 
I  suffer  no  man  breathing,  not  even  you,  whom 
intemperate  as  you  are  I  love  and  am  grateful 
to,  not  even  you,    to  attempt  to   control   my 
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actions  or  to  fancy  I  owe  you  obedience.  But 
let  me  put  your  love,  or  your  family  pride,  or 
whatever  else  alarms  you,  at  once  to  rest.  I 
have  made  Miss  Clara  Forrester  an  offer  ;  and 
I  have  received  her  decided  refusal.  In  faith 
she  is  the  more  prudent  person  of  the  two,  and 
does  not  appear  to  me  greatly  to  require  your 
aid  or  your  advice,  to  prevent  her  degrading 
the  name  of  Forrester  by  an  unequal  alliance." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  she  was  attached  to  any 
one  else  ?     What  answer  did  she  make  you  ?" 

"  No,  Forrester,"  replied  Tarleton,  with  a 
sarcastic  laugh,  "  have  no  such  hope.  Clara 
Forrester  does  not  love  you ;  Clara  Forrester 
never  will.  In  spite  of  your  ten  thousand 
a-year,  your  rank,  and  all  that  is  in  your  favour, 
your  pretty  cousin  will  never  be  won  by  you. 
I  tell  you  so  frankly  and  candidly.  She  is  a 
lovely  and  accomplished  girl ;  but,  poor  devil 
as  I  am,  I  am  not  a  man  to  make  myself  miser- 
able about  a  woman  who  has  once  coolly  and 
deliberately  told  me  that  she  does  not  love  me. 
With  regard  to  you,  if  you  are  wise  enough  to 
take  my  advice,  you  will  save  yourself  some 
pain   and    some  disappointment.     You   are  a 
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devilish  well-looking  fellow,  and  Frosterly  is  as 
pretty  a  park  as  any  woman  need  desire  to  be 
mistress  of.  There  are  abundance  of  girls  who 
will  accept  you.     Clara  Forrester  will  not.,, 

"  But,  Tarleton,  how  do  you  know  this  ?  It 
does  not  follow  that  she  would  refuse  me  be- 
cause she  has  refused  you.  Did  she  tell  you 
that  her  affections  were  engaged  ?" 

"  She  did  not;  nor  indeed  did  I  ask  her  the 
question.  But  seriously,  my  dear  Forrester, 
and  speaking  entirely  and  solely  for  your  sake, 
let  me  repeat  that  my  interview  with  Miss 
Clara  Forrester  has  convinced  me  that  no  such 
man  as  either  you  or  I  has  any  chance  with  a 
girl  of  her  sense  and  principle.  How  she  has 
acquired  the  knowledge  I  cannot  divine ;  but 
I  am  certain  that  she  knows  vastly  more  about 
me — aye,  and  about  you  too,  and  our  set,  my 
1  wild  associates*  as  she  gravely  termed  them, 
than  I  ever  imagined  she  had  suspected.  She 
maybe  attached  elsewhere.  I  do  not  think  so  ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  the  man  who  wins 
Clara  Forrester  will  be  a  very  different  person 
from  either  you  or  me." 

The  poison  did  its  work.     Sir  Edward  had 
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been  long  convinced  that  Clara  Forrester  was 
the  handsomest  girl  in  England,  and  that  he 
was  bound  to  support  his  reputation  for  good 
taste  by  falling  desperately  in  love  with  her ; 
but  he  had  never  seriously  made  up  his  mind  to 
address  her.  Nay,  there  was  a  lurking  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  he  did  not  stand  quite  so 
high  in  her  good  graces  as  his  merits,  personal 
and  contingent,  demanded  ;  nor  indeed  had  he 
ever  as  yet  screwed  up  his  courage  deliberately 
to  contemplate  the  horrors  of  matrimony. 

But  now  his  vanity  had  been  touched  to  the 
quick,  and  the  wound  skilfully  and  judiciously 
irritated.  At  once  he  absolutely  and  positively 
determined  that  there  should  forthwith  be  a 
Lady  Forrester,  and  that  his  beautiful  cousin 
should  be  advanced  to  that  station.  He  broke 
up  the  conference  abruptly ;  and  if  his  slum- 
bers were  at  all  retarded,  it  was  not  by  any  hesi- 
tation on  this  point,  but  from  his  revolving  in 
his  mind  what  would  be  the  most  elegant  and 
judicious  way — he  would  not  confess,  even  to 
himself,  that  he  meant  what  would  be  the 
safest  way — of  opening  the  campaign. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  same  subject 
which  was  debated  in  the  splendid  drawing- 
room  of  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  had  also  been 
discussed  in  the  widow's  humble  parlour  on 
the  South  Parade.  It  is  somewhat  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  life  of  a  young  lady  to 
announce  to  her  papa  or  her  mama,  the  first 
offer  she  has  received,  whether  the  aspirant 
has  been  accepted  or  rejected  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  some  hesitation,  and  some  very  pretty 
maidenly  blushes,  that  Clara  related  to  her 
mother  the  interview  which  had  taken  place. 

"  My  dearest  mother/'  she  said,  "  I  cannot 
doubt  that  you  will  think  I  did  rightly  in 
at  once  declaring  to  Mr.  Tarleton  what  I  knew 
must  be  my  fixed  determination.  I  should 
have  been  very,  very  glad  to  have  had  your 
sanction  and  approval,  but  I  felt  that  I  should 
not  have  acted  kindly  or  fairly  by  him  had  I 
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suffered  him  to  remain  an  instant  in  doubt, 
when  I  knew  my  resolution  was  final.  Tell  me 
that  I  was  right  in  this." 
Mrs.  Forrester  kissed  her  daughter's  fair  cheek. 
"  My  dear  girl,  you  have  acted  most  properly, 
most  prudently.  And,  indeed,  Clara,  to  tell 
you  all  the  truth,  I  have  sometimes  been  a 
little  alarmed  about  Mr.  Tarleton.  I  was  half 
afraid  this  reading  and  studying  together, 
which  is  all  very  well  in  itself,  might  lead  you  to 
think  more  about  him  than  was  prudent.  For, 
poor  fellow,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  he  has 
nothing  to  support  a  wife  upon  ;  and  though 
Bath  may  be  a  very  proper  and  agreeable 
place  for  clergymen  to  live  at  who  have  got 
good  livings,  and  of  course  it  is,  or  we  should 
not  see  so  many  of  them  here,  yet  I  should 
think  it  a  very  odd  place  to  study  in  for  the 
church.  Besides,  I  should  be  very  sorry  and 
miserable  to  think  that  my  brilliant  Clara 
should  ever  be  buried  in  a  country  vicarage." 

"  Mama  thinks,  I  dare  say,"  said  Caroline, 
while  a  good-humoured  smile  lighted  up  her 
pale  face,  "  that  some  of  the  older,  and  more 
rotund  and  dignified  members  of  the  church, 
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who  are  pursuing  their  studies  at  Bath,  would 
be  safer  masters  for  you  than  poor  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton.  But,"  she  added  in  a  graver  tone,  "  I 
have  long  been  certain  that  all  his  coldness  of 
character,  and  all  his  caution,  would  not  save 
him  from  this  disappointment.  For  our  dear 
Clara  I  have  never  had  a  fear.  1  knew  it  was 
impossible  that,  with  her  generous  and  warm 
heart,  she  could  ever  love  a  mind  so  unlike 
her  own.  But,  if  I  do  not  mistake  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton's  nature,  the  wound  that  he  feels  is  deeper, 
and  more  galling,  and  will  endure  much 
longer  than  you,  Clara,  believe.  The  calmness 
with  which  he  parted  from  you,  was  not 
genuine." 

"  At  all  events,  my  dear  Clara,"  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  "  there  must  positively  be  no  more 
Italian  readings  with  him.  Well, — you  mean 
that  all  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  there 
must  not  be  with  any  other  young  men.  It  is 
too  dangerous  on  both  sides  ;  and,  when  I  was 
a  girl,  such  a  thing  was  never  thought  of." 

"  My  dear  mama,  you  may  trust  to  my  dis- 
cretion in  future  ;  and  I  will  not  repine  if  you 
even  reject  Caroline's  prudential  suggestion." 
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The  discussion  as  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  Mr.  Tarleton's  wounds  and  woes 
was,  however,  soon  superseded  by  a  much 
more  important  event.  Early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  note  was  delivered  to  Mrs. 
Forrester  from  her  nephew,  requesting  an  in- 
terview. 

The  timid  lover,  like  many  other  timid  lovers 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  deemed  it  most  pru- 
dent to  open  the  negociation  with  the  mother. 
On  ordinary  occasions,  there  were  few  young 
men  who  had  more  reason  to  pride  themselves 
on  their  impudence  than  Sir  Edward  Forrester  ; 
few  who  had  a  higher  opinion  of  their  own 
consequence,  and  their  own  good  gifts;  yet, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  conceived  he  was 
doing  his  cousin  the  greatest  possible  honour, 
by  offering  her  his  hand,  he  felt  a  most  mys- 
terious awe  at  approaching  her.  It  might  be 
the  diffidence  inseparable  from  true  love  ;  but 
it  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  fear ;  and 
he  felt  that  the  support  of  his  aunt  would  be 
a  great  comfort  to  him  in  his  approaching 
trial. 

All  the  three  ladies  supposed  that  Sir  Edward 
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Forrester  sought  the  interview  in  order  to  plead 
the  cause  of  his  friend  :  and  at  the  appointed 
time  Mrs.  Forrester  was  alone,  and  prepared 
to  receive  him. 

Great  was  her  surprise,  and  great  the  delight 
of  the  fond  mother,  when  in  very  proper  and 
set  terms  Sir  Edward  Forrester  laid  his  fortune, 
his  title,  and  himself  with  them,  at  the  feet  of 
Clara  :  spoke  quite  as  became  the  occasion,  as 
to  the  fervour  of  his  passion,  the  truth  and 
endlessness  of  his  love,  et  cetera,  etcetera  ;  and 
ended  by  hoping  that  he  should  have  his  aunt's 
kind  influence  with  her  daughter. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Edward,  you  cannot  conceive 
how  you  surprise  me, — how  you  delight  me ! 
My  dear,  dear  Clara  !  There  can  be  no  good 
fortune  that  she  does  not  deserve ;  but,  por- 
tionless as  she  is,  I  could  never  have  ventured 
to  hope  for  so  splendid  an  alliance.  But  tell 
me,  my  dear  Edward,  have  you  spoken  to 
Clara  on  the  subject?" 

"  No,  I  have  not.  I  thought, — I  considered, — 
that  it  would  be  more  respectful  to  you,  and 
less  painful,  less  agitating  to  Clara,  that  I 
should  first  obtain  vour  consent.'*     He  added, 
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his  pretty  figure  and  his  ten  thousand  a  year 
having  at  the  moment  their  due  influence  on 
his  opinion  :  "  Of  course,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Clara  will  reject  such  an  offer.  But, — but 
really  it  is  such  a  deuced  nervous  affair,  that  I 
had  much  rather  leave  it  all  to  you,  aunt. 
Will  you  open  the  business  to  my  cousin,  and 
tell  her  all  that  I  have  said  1  I  will  leave  you 
now ;  but  of  course  I  shall  be  in  agonies  till  I 
hear  from  you." 

His  exit  from  the  room,  and  his  mode  of 
gliding  out  of  the  house,  were  not  heroic  ;  and 
his  sensations  greatly  resembled  those  of  the 
timid  little  boy,  when,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  exchanges  the  awful  school-room  for 
the  free  air  of  heaven. 

A  very  few  minutes,  and  the  safety  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  restored  Sir  Edward  Forrester 
to  his  usual  self-satisfied  condition.  He  again 
felt  himself  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in 
Europe : — decided  that  Clara  was  the  most 
fortunate  of  girls; — and  dwelt  with  delight 
on  the  glory  of  showing  off  at  St.  James'  the 
handsomest  woman  in  England. 

Mrs.   Forrester's   happiness  was  boundless. 
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She   was   fond     of    her   nephew,    and  grate- 
ful   to     him ;     although     the     assistance    he 
afforded   her    had    been  less   than    with    his 
ample  fortune  it  should  have  been,  and  had 
never    been  kindly   or    graciously    bestowed. 
He  was    good-natured,  and    handsome  :    she 
knew  of  nothing   in  his   conduct,   which  led 
her  to   suppose  him  more  gay  or  more  dissi- 
pated than  other  young  men  of  his  age  and 
station  : — and  he  was   about  to  bestow  rank 
and  splendour  on  her  darling  Clara,  in  whom 
all   her   hopes   were    centered.     The  anxious 
mother  could  not  but  feel  also  the  importance 
of  this  union  to  the  poor  invalid  Caroline  ;  the 
advantages,  the  comforts  which  would  result 
to  her  from   it ;  nor  would  it  have  been  na- 
tural, had  she  not  rejoiced  at  the  event  for  her 
own  sake  also. 

The  two  sisters,  when  they  rejoined  Mrs. 
Forrester,  found  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  with  a  cheek  flushed  with  pleasure.  She 
tenderly  embraced  them  both. 

"  My  darling  Clara  !  my  dear,  dear  Caroline, 
I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Tarleton. 
— Your  cousin's  visit  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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him.  Clara,  Sir  Edward  came  to  plead  his 
own  cause.  He  loves  you,  and  makes  you  the 
offer  of  his  hand. — Nothing  could  be  more 
proper,  more  delicate  than  his  conduct.  He 
determined  to  see  me  in  the  first  instance, 
not  only  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  me  as  his 
aunt,  but  that  he  might  spare  you  any  alarm 
and  embarrassment.  But  my  dear  Clara,  why 
do  you  look  so  frozen  ? — Good  heavens  !  had  I 
told  you  we  were  all  going  to  die,  you  could 
not  be  paler,  nor  appear  more  miserable  !" 

Clara  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  She 
seated  herself  by  her  mother,  took  her  hand 
in  both  her  own,  and  remained  silent,  while 
the  tears  streamed  down  her  fair  cheeks. 

Her  clear  and  rapid  mind  saw  in  an  instant 
all  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  result 
from  this  proposal : — the  misery  to  herself  if 
she  accepted  it ; — the  danger  to  them  if  she 
refused  it.  Perfectly  acquainted  with  her 
cousin's  selfish  and  irritable  character,  she 
foresaw,  that  if  his  suit  were  rejected,  he 
would  at  once  withdraw  the  support,  trivial 
indeed  in  amount,  but  to  them  of  vital  impor- 
tance, which  he  now  unwillingly  gave.    Weak 
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and  proud  as  he  was,  thus  to  wound  his 
vanity  would  be  an  offence  which  he  could 
never  pardon.  She  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
that  she  should  ever  esteem  or  respect  him. 
She  was  very,  very  miserable  and  sobbed 
bitterly. 

"  Good  heavens,  Clara !  what  can  all  this 
mean  ?  Do  you  suppose,  my  dear  child,  that  I, 
or  your  cousin  either,  can  wish  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  your  inclinations'?  His  offer  is 
advantageous  in  every  point  of  view.  But  if 
you  dislike  him,— if  you  are  attached  else- 
where,  " 

"  No,  no,  mama,  I  have  no  other  attach- 
ment : — you  know  I  have  not : — but  I  never 
expected  an  offer  from  Sir  Edward  Forrester. 
I  never  supposed  he  had  any  thoughts  of 
marrying. — I  never  supposed  he  had  any 
preference  for  me; — and  heaven  knows  I  had 
never  any  thoughts  of  him."  She  added, 
gazing  with  tenderness  upon  Caroline,  who 
had  crept  up  close  to  her,  and  looked  as  pale 
and  as  wretched  as  herself: — u  I  know  but 
too  well  what  the  consequences  of  my  decision 
wjj]  be — be  that  decision  what  it  may."      She 
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shook  off  her  agitation  and  arose.  "  My  dear 
mother,  you  must  allow  me  one  hour  to  con- 
sider this  ; — one  hour,  and  I  will  return  to  you 
again.  No,  I  must  be  quite  alone,  my  dearest, 
dearest  Caroline,"  she  added,  seeing  her  gentle 
sister  anxious  to  accompany  her,  "not  even  you 
must  be  with  me." 

They  bent  their  eyes  upon  her,  as  she  left 
the  room,  with  looks  of  equal  tenderness  and 
equal  love  ;  but  their  feelings  were  very  dif- 
ferent. Caroline  knew  every  thought  that 
was  passing  in  her  sister's  mind,  and  her  heart 
bled  for  her.  Mrs.  Forrester,  tender  and 
affectionate  as  she  was,  still  was  so  engrossed 
with  all  the  worldly  advantages  which  must 
result  from  such  a  marriage,  that  for  the  time 
she  lost  sight  of  every  thing  else. 

It  is  marvellous,  how  the  opinion  formed 
on  these  said  love-affairs  by  parents,  the  kind 
as  well  as  the  unkind,  differs  from  that  of  the 
parties  more  immediately  concerned.  Young 
people  appear  to  consider,  that,  as  a  lowering 
morning  often  precedes  a  glorious  day,  so  the 
serenity  of  married  life  is  best  secured  by  a 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  love    at   its   com- 
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mencement.  Their  seniors,  how  much  more 
wisely  may  be  a  question,  lean  to  the  doctrine, 
that  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  love  pro- 
per and  necessary  for  all  marriages  ;  and  that 
the  less  of  this  capital  is  expended  before 
starting,  the  more  will  remain  for  gradual 
consumption  in  after  life. 

Were  all  lovers,  and  all  fathers,  mothers, 
and  guardians,  to  develope  in  painting,  their 
ideas  on  this  subject,  how  different  would  be 
the  compositions  produced !  The  works  of 
the  Old  Masters  would  show  heaps  of  gold 
and  silver  quite  in  the  fore-ground,  and  all 
the  emblems  of  power  and  rank.  There 
would  be  stately  buildings,  servants,  equipages, 
the  preparations  for  grand  parties,  state  pro- 
cessions glittering  with  ribbons,  collars,  stars, 
and  jewels.  In  the  back-ground,  there  would 
be  a  little  tranquil,  comfortable-looking  figure 
of  Love,  walking  forward  with  a  steady  air, 
and  led  on  by  a  troop  of  sons  and  daughters. 

The  companion  picture,  by  the  junior  artists, 
would  have  most  of  the  same  objects ;  but 
they  would  be  placed  in  the  second,  third,  and 
even  in  the    fourth   distances,  whilst  all  the 
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front  of  the  canvas  would  be  filled  with  one 
great,  roaring,  blubbering  Cupid,  two  or  three 
daggers  in  one  hand,  and  a  selection  of 
poisons  in  the  other ;  his  eyes  red  with 
crying,  and  his  person  so  distended  with 
sighs,  as  most  unfairly  to  obstruct  the  view 
of  every  thing  but  himself. 

The  mental  picture,  which  Mrs.  Forrester 
was  now  occupied  in  constructing,  certainly 
very  much  resembled  the  former  of  these. 
Her  own  marriage  had  been  one  of  love,  and 
it  had  not  turned  out  happily.  Mr.  Forrester, 
although  not  a  dissipated  man  in  early  life, 
never  proved  a  steady  or  prudent  husband  ; 
and  all  this  had  strongly  impressed  upon  her 
mind  the  axioms  which  have  reference  to  wild 
oats,  the  advantages  of  early  sowing  them,  and 
the  admirable  husbands  which  result  from  the 
process. 

They  anxiously  awaited  the  termination  of 
the  hour  :  but  it  was  considerably  beyond  that 
time  before  Clara  re-appeared,  her  face  pale  as 
marble,  but  her  step  and  manner  composed. 
She  went  up  to  her  mother,  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  said : 
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"  My  dearest  mother,  do  not  be  vexed  that 
I  have  kept  you  so  long  in  suspense.  It  was 
far  better  that  I  should  consider  this  business 
calmly  and  deliberately  before  I  attempted  to 
form  my  determination.  I  have  done  so :  and 
1  am  quite  willing,  quite  prepared  to  accept  my 
cousin's  hand." 

Kisses,  praises,  and  blessings  were  heaped 
upon  her  by  the  delighted  mother. 

"  My  dearest  Clara,  I  see  plainly  by  your 
manner,  and  I  would  not  disguise  it  either 
from  you  or  from  myself,  that  your  decision  is 
one  of  good  sense  and  prudence,  rather  than  of 
love.  But,  my  dear  girl,  be  assured  that  the 
happiest  marriages  are  not  those  which  com- 
mence with  the  most  vehement  love.  Sir 
Edward's  real  affection  for  you  cannot  be 
doubted.  He  is  very  good-natured  ;  has  been 
wild,  certainly,  but  not  more  so  than  all  young 
men  are.  Your  good  sense  will  soon  gain  a 
control  over  him,  and  I  cannot  conceive  it  pos- 
sible for  a  girl  to  have  a  better  chance  of  hap- 
piness." 

Caroline,  who  had  hitherto  not  uttered  a 
word,  now  approached  her  sister,  and  said,  in 
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a  voice  so  firm   and  deliberate   as  almost  to 
startle  Mrs.  Forrester: 

"  No,  Clara,  this  shall  never  be.  Mother, 
I  know  all  that  is  passing  in  Clara's  mind  at 
this  moment,  all  her  motives,  all  her  feelings, 
better  than  she  does  herself; — and  I  say,  not 
only  for  her  sake,  but  for  yours  and  mine  also, 
this  marriage  must  never  be." 

"  Gracious  heavens,  Caroline  !  what  do  you 
mean  by  this  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  for  worlds 
I  would  risk  Clara's  happiness?" 

"  No,  my  dear  mother;  no  human  being 
would  be  less  willing  intentionally  to  do  so 
than  you.  But  you  are  blinded  by  your  anxiety 
for  her  good,  her  fancied  good.  Pardon  me 
for  saying  so,  but  your  eyes  are  so  dazzled  with 
the  glittering  prospect  before  them,  that  you 
see  not  the  darker  shades." 

"  Caroline,  you  are  a  visionary  :  a  mere  vi- 
sionary. You  must  learn  to  make  use  of  your 
common  sense." 

"  Be  not  angry  with  me,  my  dear  mother, 
if  I  venture  to  oppose  you ;  but  I  am  not  a 
visionary  in  this,  and  it  is,  indeed  it  is,  be- 
cause I  am  guided  by  common  sense,  and  by 
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that  alone,  that  I  presume  to  place  my  opinion 
against  yours." 

"  My  clear  girl,  I  know  that  you  mean  to  do 
what  is  right.  But  really  young  people  should 
give  those  who  are  older,  and  have  had  more 
experience,  some  little  credit  for  knowing  what 
is  best.  Romantic  notions  of  love  at  first-sight, 
and  all  that  silly  sort  of  thing,  do  very  well  in 
novels,  but  won't  do  for  real  life.  I  say  again, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Sir  Edward  For- 
rester's being  a  good  husband,  and  making 
Clara  a  very  happy  woman." 

"  Never,  never,  my  dear  mother  ;  you  have 
not  studied  Sir  Edward  Forrester  as  I  have 
done.  Our  darling  Clara  is  so  lovely,  so  su- 
perior to  every  other  being,  that  I  knew  it  was 
impossible  that  even  he,  unsuited  to  her  as  he 
is,  could  be  so  frequently  in  her  society  and 
not  love  her ;  and  therefore  I  have  watched 
him  narrowly.  I  am  jealous  of  every  one  who 
is  near  her,  lest  some  one  not  worthy  of  her 
should  win  her  affections." 

"  My  dear  Caroline,  do  you  conceive  that  I 
love  Clara  less  than  you  do  1 — that  I  am  less 
anxious  for  her  happiness?" 
n  2 
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"  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  my  dearest 
mother,  and  listen  to  what  I  say  ;  and  do  not, 
do  not  forget  that  all  our  future  happiness  may 
depend  on  this  one  hour.     Being  what  I  am, 
lame  and  infirm,  and  separated  from  the  young 
crowd  around  me,  you  know  how  little  I  grieve 
at  this,  and  that  each  day  I  regret  it  less ;  but,  it 
being  so,  I  have  more  time,  more  opportuni- 
ties  than  others  have  to  study  what  is  passing 
around  me.     I  know  Sir  Edward  Forrester.    I 
know  that  there  is  not  that  in  him  which  can 
ever  turn  to  good.     A  thousand   times  sooner 
would  I  see  her  the  wife  of  his  more  elevated 
but  vicious  friend.     Mr.  Tarleton  has  faculties 
of  no  common  order.     Clara  is  so  lovely,  so 
good,  that  she  might  lead  back  such  a  mind  as 
his  to  virtue,  dangerous  as  the  attempt  would 
be.     But  with  so  feeble,  so  heartless,  so  con- 
temptible a  character  as  Edward  Forrester  it 
would  be  insanity  to  hope  it." 

It  was  not  possible  that  the  earnestness  with 
which  Caroline  pressed  her  opinion  could  fail 
to  affect  Mrs.  Forrester,  unlike  as  it  was  to 
her  usual  willing    submission.     She  was  an- 
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noyed,  she  was  alarmed  ;  but  she  was  not  con- 
vinced. 

"  Caroline,  it  must  rest  with  your  sister  to 
decide  on  this."  She  looked  at  Clara,  who 
during  the  discussion  had  withdrawn  from 
them;  and,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
leant  over  the  table  which  supported  her  fair 
arm.  '« Clara,"  continued  Mrs. Forrester,  "can 
you  doubt  for  an  instant  that  I  would  not  for 
worlds  risk  your  real  happiness  1  Are  you 
seriously  and  on  conviction  adverse  to  this 
marriage  V 

"  My  dear  mother,  my  resolution  is  taken. 
I  know  your  love  and  affection  for  me ;  and 
that  no  selfish  consideration  would  make  you 
peril  my  happiness ;  and,"  she  added,  rising  up 
and  tenderly  embracing  her  sister,  while  the 
tears  fell  fast  from  the  eyes  of  both,  "  I  feel  all 
the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  dear,  dear 
Caroline.  But,  I  again  declare  it,  my  resolu- 
tion is  taken.  I  am  not  blind  to  all  the  dan- 
gers which  I  incur  when  I  become  Sir  Edward 
Forrester's  wife  ;  but  I  also  know,  that  were  I 
to  refuse  him,  our  present  narrow  means  of  life 
would  be  changed  into  absolute  poverty ;  and 
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can  I  possibly  be  more  miserable  than  I  must 
be,  were  I  to  see  you  and  one  who  needs 
many,  many  comforts  and  indulgences,  which 
even  now  she  cannot  have,  reduced  to  actual 
want?  Nothing  can  be  greater  misery  than 
that." 

"  Clara,"  exclaimed  her  sister,  "  you  must 
pause — you  must  think  more  deeply  upon  this. 
You  are  willing  to  devote  yourself  to  wretched- 
ness for  your  mother's  sake  and  for  mine,  for 
mine  chiefly ;  that  I,  enfeebled  and  wasting 
creature  as  I  am,  may  for  a  few  short  years 
have  luxuries  and  indulgences  which  I  neither 
want  nor  care  for.  Your  motive  is  pure,  is 
noble,  but  you  would  utterly  fail  to  obtain  the 
object,  for  which  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
yourself.  Ask  your  own  heart  the  question  ; — 
must  not  such  a  mother  as  ours,  so  good  and 
so  tender,  be  miserable  were  she  to  see  the  idol 
of  her  heart  the  neglected,  ill-used  wife  of  a 
profligate  husband?  Would  she  not  be  doubly 
miserable,  when  she  reflected  that  you  had 
sacrificed  yourself  for  her  sake,  and  at  her  en- 
treaty 1  Could  I,  whose  only  enjoyment  is  to 
dream  away  my  life  in  visions  of  happiness  for 
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you,  could  I  see  this  ;  and  not  die  ?  Would  it 
not  break  my  heart  ?  I  am  no  visionary  in 
saying  this  ;  it  is  true,  it  is  certain." 

Clara  started  from  her  seat,  and  clasping 
her  hands  together  exclaimed,  "  It  is  true,  it 
is  too  true  !" — She  sank  on  her  knees  before 
her  mother  : — "  Mother,  I  have  not  thought  of 
myself  in  all  this  :  I  have  thought  of  you ;  I 
have  thought  most  of  all  of  our  angel  Caroline. 
Oh,  she  is  right,  I  feel  that  she  is!  I  should 
be  bringing  certain  misery  on  you  both;  misery 
worse  than  the  extremest  poverty  which  we 
can  feel,  while  we  live  together  in  peace  and 
love.     Must  I  do  this  ? — ought  I  to  do  this?" 

The  mother's  heart  was  subdued.  "  Heaven 
knows,  my  dear,  dear  child,  that  the  only  wish 
of  my  heart  is,  that  you  and  my  poor  Caroline 
should  be  happy.  If  Sir  Edward  Forrester  be 
so  vile  a  character  as  you  both  think  him  to 
be,  I  would  not  for  worlds  that  Clara  should 
be  his.  I  cannot  brin^'  myself  to  believe  that 
he  is  really  a  depraved  or  bad-hearted  young 
man ;  but  not  another  word  will  I  utter  in  his 
behalf.  Only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  endea- 
vour not  to  irritate  him,  not  to  do  any  thing 
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which  shall  deprive  us  of  his  friendship.  My 
poor  girls,  if  he  withdraws  his  hounty  from  us, 
what  must  be  our  fate?  My  dear,  generous 
brother,  when  he  was  here,  assured  me  that 
his  giving  up  his  profession,  which,  to  be  sure, 
is  most  unfortunate,  should  not  affect  our  in- 
come. But  for  him  to  do  more  would  be  im- 
possible ;  and  God  knows  what  will  become  of 
us,  crippled  as  my  small  income  is  by  your 
poor  father's  debts." 

"  Mama,"  said  Caroline,  "  we  must  none 
of  us  deceive  ourselves.  Clara  sees,  and  I  do 
also  as  plainly  as  you  can,  the  danger  which 
threatens  us ;  but  it  is  the  least  danger  of  the 
two  to  all  of  us ; — and  we  must  abide  it." 

"  Of  course  we  must,  Caroline.  But  let  us 
endeavour  to  conciliate  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Let  us  do  nothing  to  offend  him,  which 
can  be  avoided." 

The  danger  was  indeed  imminent ;  and  long 
and  anxious  was  the  consultation  how  best  to 
meet  it.  Mrs.  Forrester  resolved  that  the  com- 
munication to  her  nephew  should  be  made  by 
letter,  and  she  immediately  sat  down  to  write 
to  him.    More  than  once  was  the  epistle  written 
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and  re-written.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give 
an  agreeable  shape  to  a  disagreeable  communica- 
tion ;  and  notwithstanding  all  she  could  say  of 
their  sense  of  the  honour  he  did  them,  and  of 
Clara's  gratitude  and  esteem  ;  and  although 
all  the  blame  was  thrown  on  her  daughter's 
disinclination  to  change  her  state,  and  many 
hopes  expressed  that  his  regard  for  them  would 
remain  unaltered,  the  letter  was  still  a  very 
alarming  one  ;  and  Mrs.  Forrester's  hand 
trembled  as  she  sealed  it. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


All  the  labour  which  Mrs.  Forrester  had 
bestowed  upon  her  epistle  was  thrown  away,  as 
the  most  uncourteous  refusal  could  not  have 
irritated  the  weak  and  vain  Baronet  more  than 
her  deprecating  excuses.  He  became  gloomy 
and  silent,  and  Tarleton  had  no  difficulty  to 
divine  the  cause. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  he  mentally,  w  let  it  be 
so  !  I  swerve  not  from  my  purpose !  The 
difficulties  may  be  greater,  but  the  end  shall  be 
the  same.  Forrester,"  he  said,  addressing 
his  friend,  "you  have  been  rejected." 

Sir  Edward  turned  away  without  answering 
him.  "  Nay,  man,  be  not  angry  with  me. 
I  am  a  fellow-sufferer,  and  we  ought  in  com- 
mon charity  to  console  each  other.  By  hea- 
vens!" he  exclaimed,  with  well-feigned  energy, 
'«  were  I  you,  had  I  your  power,  your  advan- 
tages, would  I  bear  to  be  treated  thus  ?  Would 
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I  be  pointed  at  as  the  Baronet  with  ten  thou- 
sand a-year,  who  had  been  refused  by  a  girl 
without  a  penny  ?  By  Jove,  how  the  Fitzher- 
berts  will  banter  you  for  this  after  your  last 
night's  boastings.  Oh,  did  I  stand  as  you  do, 
had  I  your  means,  I  would  use  them  to  better 
purpose.  I  would  not  be  contented  to  give 
way,  and  stand  like  a  whipped  boy  who  cries 
for  a  toy,  but  has  not  the  courage  to  seize  it." 

"  And  who  told  you,  Sir,  that  I  intend  to  do 
so?" 

"  Yourself,  my  dear  Forrester, — yourself. 
You  have  a  devilish  handsome  face,  I  grant 
you  ;  but  it  has  a  sad  knack  of  telling  secrets/' 

u  By  heavens,  I  had  no  idea  those  women 
would  have  dared  to  send  me  such  a  reply  as 
that.  There's  the  letter,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  or  any  other  man  in  Eng- 
land, with  my  pretensions,  could  bear  such  an 
insult  as  that." 

Tarleton  took  the  letter,  and  read  it  with  de- 
liberate attention. 

"  They  tremble  for  their  annuity,  I  see;  but 
you  can  never  think  of  taking  away  that." 

"  But  I  will  take  it  away.     What  the  devil, 
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am  I  to  support  a  set  of  women,  who  have  in- 
sulted me  in  this  way,  who  will  make  me  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  my  acquaintance  1  They 
are  mistaken  if  they  think  I'll  bear  it  tamely. 
I  care  nothing  about  the  money ;  but  not  a 
farthing  more  shall  they  ever  receive  from  me." 

"  I  see  nothing  in  this  letter  to  break  a 
man's  heart.  I  thought  from  the  style  in  which 
your  prudent  cousin  treated  me,  that  you, 
whom  I  am  certain  they  consider  the  greater 
sinner  of  the  two,  would  have  been  denounced 
in  very  different  terms,  and  I  frankly  told  you 
so  yesterday.  But  this  letter,  if  I  read  it 
rightly,  tells  a  very  different  story.  The  mo- 
ther trembles  for  her  annuity,  and  Clara  Forres- 
ter herself  is  either  in  her  heart  attached  to 
you,  or  is  more  alive  to  the  advantages  of  such 
a  connection,  than  I  had  supposed  her  to  be. 
Yet  handsome  and  captivating  as  she  is,  I  would 
say  to  you,  take  no  more  trouble  about  her. 
There  are  many  better  matches,  and  many  as 
pretty  girls  who  would  be  proud  to  become 
Lady  Forrester." 

Sir  Edward  looked  earnestly  at  his  associate, 
as  anxious  to  discover  what  was  the  real  import 
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of  his  words  ;  but  Tarleton's  countenance  was 
a  book,  which  he  had  not  the  skill  to  read. 
The  wily  adviser  laughed.  "  You  are  afraid 
that  I  am  giving  interested  counsel.  In  good 
faith  I  am  not.  The  advice  I  have  given  you 
is  the  wisest  and  best ;  but  I  know  that  you 
have  not  discretion  enough  to  follow  it;  and,  if 
that  be  so,  then  I  would  say  there  is  no  middle 
course.  Your  character  as  a  man  of  gallantry 
and  spirit  is  lost  for  ever  if  it  be  known  that 
you  still  sigh  after  this  girl,  and  have  not  the 
courage  to  win  her." 

M  For  God's  sake,  Tarleton,  tell  me  in  plain 
English,  what  would  you  do  were  you  in  my 
place." 

"  What  would  I  do,  were  I  Sir  Edward 
Forrester?  Why,  in  plain  English,  I  would 
run  off  with  my  pretty  cousin.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  moral  lessons  of  her 
grave  sister,  who  is^at  the  bottom  of  all  this, 
and  in  spite  of  her  own  squeamish  horrors  at 
your  wild  life,  were  she  once  in  your  arms,  you 
would  soon  change  her  tone.'' 

"  You  can  never  be  serious,  Tarleton.  What, 
run  off  with  her  against  her  will  Vs 
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"  Aye,  against  her  will.  And  what  is  a 
woman's  will,  and  how  long  is  it  fixed  ?  Were 
this  coy  damsel  once  fairly  in  your  power,  you 
would  soon  find  that  her  will  was  not  so  strong 
as  her  inclination.  But  all  this  is  idle  talk. 
You  have  not  the  nerve — nay,  do  not  look 
angry,  you  have  not  the  nerve  to  do  this.  I 
have.  But  what  would  be  a  brave  enterprize, 
and  a  gallant  exploit  in  the  rich  and  elevated 
Sir  Edward  Forrester,  would  go  near  to  be  a 
hanging  matter  with  a  poor  penniless  devil  like 
Philip  Tarleton." 

a  I  see  no  reason,"  said  Forrester  doggedly, 
"  why  the  danger  should  be  greater  in  your 
case  than  in  mine  ;  nor  do  I  see  either  why  you 
should  taunt  me  with  want  of  nerve.'' 

"  By  Jupiter,  but  I  do ;  and  as  to  your  want 
of  nerve,  you  should  take  my  opinion  as  praise, 
for  it  amounts  only  to  this,  that  you  are  too 
discreet,  too  virtuous  let  us  say,  to  do  an  act 
which,  whatever  spirit  and  eclat  there  may  be 
in  it,  would  be  a  most  villainous  piece  of  wick- 
edness in  the  eyes  of  all  the  well-disposed  and 
pious.  But,  my  dear  Forrester,"  he  continued, 
"  take  my  advice,  and  be  not  wroth  with  me, 
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if  I  give  it  in  plain  terms.  You  are  not  the 
man  to  go  through  with  this  matter  as  it  re- 
quires.    Be  prudent  and  give  it  up  at  once." 

"  I'll  die  before  I  do  so.  By  G— ,  Tarleton, 
I  know  no  right  you  have  to  set  me  down  for 
such  a  timid  coward  as  you  do." 

te  Nay,  there  you  wrong  yourself  again. — I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  as  courageous  as 
other  men  in  every-day  matters.  But  a  man 
may  be  no  coward,  and  yet  not  possess  the 
nerve,  the  strength  of  character,  which  such 
an  enterprize  as  this  demands. " 

"  This  is  always  the  way  with  such  men 
as  you,"  replied  Forrester,  peevishly;  "you 
fancy  yourselves  so  much  cleverer,  and  bolder, 
and  finer  fellows  than  other  people,  that  what 
you  could  do  with  ease,  had  you  this,  that, 
and  t'other,  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
succeed  in." 

"  I  repeat  again,"  said  Tarleton,  with  a  cool 
indifference,  which  galled  Sir  Edward,  "be 
wise  and  give  her  up  :  that  is  your  best  course. 
If  you  are  too  reckless  to  adopt  it,  be  bold,  and 
win  her  like  a  man." 

"  Well,   I  have   made  up  my  mind — I  will 
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write  to  Clara  Forrester : — that  is,  I  will  write 
to  my  aunt."  Tarleton  smiled.  "Yes,  Sir,  to 
my  aunt.  It  is  she  who  writes  to  me;  and  I 
will  give  Clara  six  weeks  for  consideration, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time, " 

"  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  will  write 
to  your  aunt  again." 

Had  Forrester  dared  to  do  so,  he  would  have 
indignantly  retorted, — but  he  did  not  dare ; 
and  he  contented  himself  by  saying  : — "  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  Sir,  I  shall  do  what  my 
own  judgment  tells  me  is  right,  and  I  shall 
not  be  biassed  or  led  by  you,  nor  any  one  else  : 
certainly  not  by  you,  Tarleton ;  for  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  all  this  it  is  not  your  friendship 
for  me  which  influences  you,  but  your  malice 
and  hatred  towards  Clara  Forrester,  because 
she  has  refused  you,  and  has  not  so  sublime  an 
opinion  of  your  wonderful  merits,  as  you 
have  yourself,  and  expect  that  every  one  else 
should  have." 

Tarleton  laughed  contemptuously.  "  Sir 
Edward  Forrester,  you  neither  know  me  nor 
yourself.  But  I  intrude  my  advice  upon  no 
man.     I  will  leave  you  to  take  counsel  of  your 
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truer  friends,  the  Fitzherberts.  You  have 
fully  announced  to  them  your  hopes  and  your 
pretensions ;  and  doubtless  the  tone  of  their 
advice  and  condolence,  and  through  them  of 
the  rest  of  the  set,  will  be  particularly  agree- 
able to  your  feelings.  By  decision  now  you 
might  keep  yourself  out  of  the  dilemma. — 
But  I  say  no  more.     Good  day,  till  six." 

Left  to  himself,  the  faint-hearted  lover  he- 
sitated and  doubted,  and  considered  and  re- 
considered. Too  timid  to  resolve  at  once  to 
commit  the  outrage  which  his  wily  friend  sug- 
gested, too  obstinate  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  the 
more  he  pondered  on  the  affair,  the  less  able 
he  felt  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue. 
His  passion  for  his  fair  cousin,  which  had  begun 
in  whim  and  mere  sensual  desire,  had  gained 
strength  by  being  opposed  ;  and  he  had  now 
convinced  himself,  that  he  felt  for  her  the  most 
ardent  and  unconquerable  love.  His  vanity, 
also,  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  more  than  any 
other  motive,  determined  him  not  to  give  up 
the  pursuit. 

His  deliberations  ended  by  his  carrying  into 
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effect  his  first  intention,  and  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Mrs.  Forrester  :  — 
"  Dear  Aunt, 
"  I  am  very  much  disappointed  at  Clara's 
determination.  If  her  affections  are  engaged 
elsewhere,  she  ought  to  have  told  me  so.  If 
they  are  disengaged,  what  possible  reason  can 
she  have  to  refuse  such  an  offer  as  mine  ?  and 
as  to  disinclination  to  change  her  state,  I  sup- 
pose she  intends  to  marry  some  time  or  other. 
As  to  a  girl  marrying  for  love  and  all  that,  it 
is  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  as  Clara  ought  to 
know  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and  as  I  am  sure  you 
ought  to  know  from  your  own  experience.  I 
can  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  we  should  not 
suit  each  other,  and  live  as  happily  together  as 
any  of  our  acquaintance.  Of  course  I  do  not 
blame  you  individually,  for  I  know  how  anx- 
ious you  have  been  to  promote  the  match ;  and 
you  must  be  aware  that  there  are  very  impor- 
tant reasons  why  you  should  ;  for  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  insulted  tamely  by  any  woman,  or 
to  forgive  it ;  and  Clara,  and  you,  and  Caro- 
line, must  all    know   I    have   the   means    to 
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revenge  myself,  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  use 
them. 

"  But  though  I  don't  blame  you,  I  must  say 
that  I  should  have  supposed  you  had  your  daugh- 
ter more  under  your  control  in  such  an  impor- 
tant matter  as  this.  However,  my  determination 
is  fixed.  I  shall  to-morrow  leave  Bath  for  six 
weeks,  that  Clara  may  have  full  time  to  con- 
sider the  business,  and  then  I  will  learn  from 
her  own  mouth  what  her  decision  is  ;  and  I 
shall  know  how  I  ought  to  act. 
"  Dear  Aunt, 

M  I  remain  your's  truly, 

"  E.  Forrester." 
This  letter  was  as  little  calculated  to  lessen 
poor  Mrs.  Forrester's  alarm,  as  to  render  Clara's 
sentiments  more  favourable  towards  the  writer. 
High-spirited  as  she  was,  had  her  determina- 
tion not  already  been  fixed,  such  an  appeal  as 
it  contained  would  have  at  once  decided  her 
against  him  for  ever ;  and  even  the  prudent 
mother  was  roused  to  anger  by  the  insult. 
Any  idea  of  accepting  an  offer  so  urged  never 
crossed  their  minds ;  but  how  best  to  meet  the 
danger  was  anxiously  discussed.  They  felt 
vol.  i.  o 
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that  any  attempt  to  answer  such  a  letter  would 
be  worse  than  useless,  and  that  their  best  hope 
was  in  the  vacillating  disposition  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward, and  in  the  probability  that,  when  no 
longer  in  the  society  of  Clara,  he  would  soon 
cease  to  think  of  her.  It  was  settled,  therefore, 
that  before  the  expiration  of  the  six  weeks, 
she  should  leave  Bath  and  visit  her  uncle, 
who  they  knew  would  be  delighted  to  see  her 
at  East  Leighton. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Forrester  wrote  to  Har- 
dinge,  and  told  him  the  events  which  had 
taken  place,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  Sir 
Edward  Forrester's  proposal  and  its  rejection. 
She  expressed  her  hope,  that  if  the  young 
people  ceased  to  meet,  her  nephew's  attach- 
ment would  subside,  and  with  it  the  angry 
feelings  which  he  now  evinced  towards  them  : 
and  she  petitioned  her  brother  to  receive  Clara 
as  his  guest  for  a  few  months  now,  instead  of 
in  the  autumn. 

She  received  a  kind  and  cheerful  answer 
from  Hardinge,  saying,  that  from  all  he  knew 
of  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  he  thought  Clara 
had  acted  wisely  ; — that  he  should  be  delighted 
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to  have  her  with  him  at  East  Leighton,  and 
he  promised  to  perch  his  pretty  bird  in  a  snug 
turret,  safe  from  the  attacks  of  all  aspiring 
lovers. 

He  concluded  his  letter,  by  repeating,  with 
earnest  warmth,  his  invitation  to  all  of  them, 
to  take  up  their  abode  with  him  at  the  Manor- 
house,  whenever  the  improvement  in  Caro- 
line's health  should  enable  them  to  leave 
Bath  with  safety. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

On  the  appointed  day,  and  exactly  at  the 
hour  named,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  and  the 
Esculapian  trio  made  their  appearance  at  the 
Manor-house:  and  here,  at  the  very  thres- 
hold, commenced  her  alarms. 

"  My  dearest  friend,"  she  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  "  where  do  you  think  we  shall  be 
taken  to,  to  take  off  our  bonnets?  I  hope  it 
wont  be  up-stairs." 

"Up  stuff!"  was  all  Mrs.  Wilkinson's 
reply. 

It  proved,  however,  to  be  Judge  Hannah's 
sitting-room  into  which  they  were  ushered, 
where  they  found  a  large  looking-glass  placed 
ready  for  them  to  adjust  their  dresses,  and  the 
old  lady  herself  all  civility  and  attention.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  was  in  a  state  of  the  extremest 
twitteration ;  and  the  old  woman,  with  her 
hands  on  her  sides,  fixed  her  keen  eyes  upon 
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her  with  a  look,  in  which  fun  and  pity  might 
have  been  traced. 

At  length,  every  curl  being  arranged,  they 
were  conducted  to  the  oak  parlour,  and  were 
most  courteously  received  by  Hardinge  and 
young  Walsingham,  whom  he  had  detained  to 
dinner,  that  he  might  assist  him  in  doing  the 
honours.  The  ladies  were  enraptured  with 
the  appearance  of  the  room ;  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly some  claim  to  their  praise.  It  was 
large,  and  lofty  for  the  time  at  which  it  was 
built.  The  oak-panelling  was  handsomely 
carved,  and  of  a  rich  colour;  and  all  round 
the  sides  of  the  room  were  the  newly-erected 
book-shelves,  crowded  with  splendid  volumes, 
still  unarranged.  Over  the  chimney-piece,  in 
an  old  carved  frame,  was  a  Dutch  snow-piece, 
of  large  dimensions  and  well  painted  ;  the 
flakes  of  snow  falling  fast  among  the  skaters, 
the  market-women,  and  the  children  on  the 
crowded  ice  ;  and  the  red  walls  of  the  houses 
forming  a  warm  contrast  with  the  thick  co- 
vering of  white  upon  their  roofs  and  upon 
each  separate  branch  of  the  surrounding  trees. 
It  was  a  lively,  bustling  and  agreeable  picture. 
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There  were  also  various  expensive  pieces  of 
furniture,  scattered  about  the  room,  the  relics 
of  Hardinge's  costly  arrangements  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  :  a  large  library  table,  with  innumerable 
drawers,  a  very  fine  telescope,  a  splendid 
pair  of  globes,  and  many  odd-shaped  and 
scientific-looking  boxes.  Every  thing,  in 
short,  had  a  rich  and  comfortable  look ; 
especially  several  elaborately  luxurious  chairs, 
which  were  scattered  through  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  when,  when,"  thought  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  "  when  will  all  these  beautiful  things 
be  mine  ?"  and  then  came  again  upon  her  all  the 
Dobsonian  terrors.  The  next  moment  her  cou- 
rage and  her  hopes  returned ;  and,  glancing 
her  eye  round  at  the  books,  she  thought,  how 
delighted  she  should  be,  in  placing  them  exactly 
according  to  their  sizes  and  their  bindings. 

One  of  the  chairs,  with  its  reading  desk,  its 
candlestick  and  shade,  was  evidently  intended 
for  its  master's  exclusive  use ;  but  there  was 
another, — a  handsome,  snug,  comfortable, 
well -stuffed  chair  ;  and  the  agitating  question 
was,  "  Who  would  sit  in  that  ?" 

The  excited  mind  of  the  spinster  actually 
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embodied  the  entire  form  and  presence  of  her 
sick  friend,  as  she  looked  at  the  vacant  chair, 
till  she  almost  persuaded  herself  that  Mrs. 
Dobson  was  in  it.  Her  silks,  and  furbelows, 
and  laces  filled  all  its  extent.  She  saw  the 
enterprising  features,  the  judiciously  propor- 
tioned rouge ;  her  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the 
visionary  gold  and  jewels,  and  she  heard  the 
quick  loud  laughing  voice,  The  poor  dear 
lady  felt  sick  at  heart,  and  more  than  one  me- 
lancholy sigh  escaped  her  lips.  She  longed  to 
try  the  chair,  but  dared  not  venture  to  do  so ; 
by  degrees,  however,  she  sidled  round  to  it, 
and  demurely  placed  herself  within  its  well- 
cushioned  recess  ;  and  then,  quite  overpowered 
by  its  easy  softness,  she  arranged  her  stately 
form  in  that  peculiar  manner  which  we  have 
formerly  noticed,  and  was  lost  and  absorbed 
for  some  moments  in  the  pleasing  vision  of  its 
permanent  possession.  Indeed,  what  with  the 
beauty  of  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the  books,  and 
their  master,  in  her  eyes  more  beautiful  than 
every  thing  else,  she  for  some  time  totally  lost 
her  self-possession,  and  with  much  alarm  de  • 
tected  herself  more  than  once  calling  young 
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Walsingham  Mr.  Thingummy,  in  answer  to 
some  questions,  which  with  great  deference  he 
had  addressed  to  her. 

After  the  improvements  in  progress  out  of 
doors  had  been  examined,  explained,  and  duly 
praised,  Mr.  Hardinge  asked  the  two  ladies 
which  of  them  would  do  him  the  honour  to 
officiate  at  the  tea-table.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  de- 
clined in  favour  of  her  friend,  with  much  praise 
of  her  unrivalled  talents  in  the  tea-distilling 
art ;  and  Miss  Chamberlayne  sat  down,  but  in 
a  state  of  such  nervous  trepidation,  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  Miss  Wilkinson's  little  whis- 
pered promptings,  she  would  have  confounded 
tea,  sugar,  milk,  and  cream  in  most  discordant 
proportions.  Even  the  rough  lad,  whom  Har- 
dinge was  endeavouring  to  drill  into  a  servant, 
was  appalled  at  her  goings  on,  and  reported  to 
Mrs.  Hannah  the  innumerable  lumps  of  sugar 
with  which  she  had  loaded  the  Doctor's  cup. 
By  degrees  she  recovered  her  composure,  and 
did  the  honours  of  the  table  with  admirable 
skill  and  propriety. 

The  repast  concluded,  they  all  crowded  round 
the   library-table,   and    Hardinge   showed    his 
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guests  some  of  the  treasures  of  his  library. 
Volume  after  volume  of  beautiful  prints  were 
laid  before  them,  and  rare  and  early  editions 
of  curious  books.  His  account  of  them  was 
given  with  animation  and  taste,  and  totally 
without  any  effort  at  self-display  ;  and  so  inti- 
mate was  his  acquaintance  with  each,  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  formed  his 
peculiar  study. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  began  to  be  delighted  to 
an  alarming  extent  ;  but  still,  acting  on  the 
established  conviction  that  her  own  strong 
ground  was  poetry,  she  was  anxious  to  give  the 
conversation  a  more  poetic  turn,  and  diffidently 
asked  Mr.  Hardinge  which  he  preferred,  Thom- 
son or  Shakspeare. 

Hardinge  gave  a  little  start,  but  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  He  said  a  few  words 
about  difference  of  style,  and  then  launched 
out  into  praise  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilkinson,"  said  the 
spinster,  "  I  am  enraptured  to  see  that  Mr. 
Hardinge's  refined  taste  is  enthusiastic  for  my 
Thomson — for  our  Thomson;  for  you,  also,  ap- 
preciate his  tuneful  lays." 
o2 
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"  Oh  Lord,  yes  !"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  "  I 
delight  in  him  ;  reading  his  hooks  is  just  like 
walking  in  the  fields." 

"  You  cannot  give  him  hetter  praise,  my  dear 
Madam,"  said  Hardinge  ;  "  but  what  has  poor 
Mr.  William  Shakspeare  done,  Miss  Chamber- 
layne,  that  he  should  be  thus  out  of  your  good 
graces  V 

"Oh  no!"  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne ;  "I 
recognize  with  idolatry  the  dramatic  swan  of 
the  river  Avon." 

u  It  isn't  our  river  Avon  at  Bristol,  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  please  to  remember,"  said  Wil- 
kinson. 

The  spinster  drew  herself  up.  "  I  recognize 
the  immeasurable  distance,  my  dear  Doctor  ; 
and  let  me  communicate  to  you  that  I  have 
myself  knelt  over  the  Avon's  rapid  flood,  in 
Worcestershire,  and  kissed  the  enamoured  turf, 
which  endears  whilst  it  sanctifies  his  deathless, 
his  sublime  remains!" 

"Kissed  the  enamoured  turf,  which  endears 
his  deathless,  his  sublime  remains,  in  Worces- 
tershire!" repeated  young  Walsingham  to  him- 
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self.  "  Who  will  tell  my  father  that  first,  Wil- 
kinson or  I  V 

61 1  do  not  know  how  it  is,"  continued  the 
fair  spinster;  M  but  I  feel  a  kind  of  alarm  when- 
ever I  open  his  mellifluous  page.  I  know  I 
shall  meet  with  something  which  I  shall  not 
understand  ;  and  when  I  do  not  quite  partici- 
pate in  his  meaning,  I  am  always  afraid  to 
ask.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, but,  after  all,  the  dramatic  muse  is  not  the 
most  sublimely  pure." 

'*  Are  there  not,"  said  Lionel,  "  Family  Shak- 
speares,  constructed  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  you  allude  T* 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  correct,  Mr.  Wal- 
singham,"  said  Miss  Chamberlayne  ;  "  but,'' 
and  here  she  looked  down,  u  I  dubitate  whe- 
ther a  Family  Shakspeare  would  suit  me.  My 
situation  is  one  of  pre-eminent  delicacy." 

Lionel  bowed  assent ;  and  the  Doctor  leant 
very  low  over  a  print,  which  appeared  to  re- 
quire minute  inspection. 

"  Has  Mr.  Hayley's  muse  propitiated  your 
poeitc    taste,    Mr.  Hardinge?"   inquired   Miss 
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Chamberlayne,  returning  to  the  attack ;  "  do 
you  not  think,  that  he  is  like  Milton  ?" 

"  Like/'  said  Mr.  Hardinge,  rather  quickly ; 
li  Oh  dear  yes,  Miss  Chamberlayne.  So  like 
that  you  would  not  know  the  difference." 

Our  hero  had  not  sufficient  philosophy  to  re- 
sist making  this  reply  ;  but  he  laid  no  very  per- 
ceptible stress  on  the  pronoun ;  and  the  slight 
glance  which  he  gave  towards  Lionel  was  quite 
unperceived  by  Miss  Chamberlayne,  who,  de- 
lighted that  his  opinion  should  agree  with  her 
own,  now  at  once  entered  upon  the  subject 
nearest  to  her  heart. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  in  her  softest  tone,  and 
with  a  gentle  smile,  "  will  you  condescend  to 
be  our  poetic  monitor,  Mr.  Charles  Hardinge  1 
Will  you  guide  the  impetus  of  our  taste  ?  Will 
you,"  she  continued,  perceiving  from  his  look 
that  he  did  not  understand  her,  "  will  you, 
with  the  finger  of  friendship  and  of  taste,  point 
out  to  my  dear  friend  here  and  to  me,  what 
literary  volumes  will  the  most  conduce  to  the 
emancipation  of  our  minds  ?" 

Hardinge  was  too  gentlemanly  ever  to  do  or 
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say  anything  which  could  offend  the  most  re- 
fined or  modest  woman  ;  but  he  certainly  had 
no  little  pleasure  in  alarming  the  too  sensitive 
mind  of  his  fair  friend,  and  in  awaking  her 
groundless  fears.  The  present  was  too  tempt- 
ing an  opportunity  to  be  lost.  After  expressing 
the  honour  that  such  a  request  conferred  upon 
him,  his  incompetency  for  the  task,  and  all 
that,  he  took  from  his  shelves  a  thin  quarto, 
and  said  with  great  gravity  of  manner, 

"  Miss  Chamberlayne  is  of  course  acquainted 
with  this  noble  poem,  *  The  Loves  of  the 
Plants?"' 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not,"  cried  she;  "  but 
what  a  lovely  romantic  title  !  <  The  Loves  of 
the  Plants !'     Oh  what  a  volume  it  must  be !" 

"  Is  it  possible,"  cried  Hardinge,  "  that  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  Dr.  Darwin's  splendid 
verse  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  the  spin- 
ster ;  "he  is  one  of  the  Welsh  Bishops,  isn't 
he  ?  and  writes  verses  in  the  same  style  as 
Hannah  More." 

u  Not  exactly,"  replied  Hardinge;  "  he  was 
an  eminent  physician,  and  you  shall  judge  for 
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yourself  as  to  his  powers  as  a  poet."  He  opened 
the  volume,  which,  in  spite  of  the  many  splen- 
did passages  which  it  contains,  was  even  in 
those  days  almost  forgotten ;  and  turned  over 
the  pages  to  find  some  passage  which  might 
suit  his  fair  auditor's  taste. 

"  What  say  you,  ladies,  to  this  Song  to  May  ?" 
and  he  read  the  following  lines  : — 
I. 

Born  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky, 
Sweet  May !  thy  radiant  form  unfold  ; 
Unclose  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye, 
And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

II. 

For  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow, 
For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower, 
The  rills  in  softer  murmurs  flow, 
And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower. 

III. 

Light  Graces,  dressed  in  flowery  wreaths, 
And  tiptoe  Joys  their  hands  combine  ; 
And  Love  his  sweet  contagion  breathes, 
And,  laughing,  dances  round  thy  shrine. 

IV. 

Warm  with  new  life  the  glittering  throngs, 
On  quivering  fin  and  rustling  wing, 
Delighted  join  their  votive  songs, 
And  hail  thee, — Goddess  of  the  Spring. 
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Hardinge  had  a  fine  voice,  and  read  remark- 
ably well :  he  was  of  course  aware  of  this,  and, 
like  most  other  men  who  possess  the  talent, 
was  not  unwilling  to  show  it.  The  verses  were 
beautifully  read.  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  in 
extacies,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  said  they  were  very 
pretty,  and  Miss  Wilkinson,  whose  chief  object 
hitherto  had  been  to  select  a  position  from 
which,  unseen,  she  could  take  long  and  delibe- 
rate glances  at  a  real,  live,  and  very  handsome 
young  Honourable,  even  she  was  now  all  atten- 
tion to  the  reader,  and  looked  very  much  as  if 
she  was  going  to  cry. 

"  Do  not  despise  my  taste,  Hardinge,"  said 
Walsingham  ;  "  but  are  not  those  lines  some- 
what more  redundant  in  words  than  in  ideas?" 

"  Oh  fie,  Mr.  Lionel!"  cried  Miss  Chamber- 
layne ;  "  how  can  you  be  so  severe  on  such 
mellifluous  strains?" 

"  Walsingham,"  said  Hardinge,  M  is  there 
any  poetry  in  these  lines  ?"  and  he  read  with 
power  and  feeling, — 

So,  on  the  shoreless  air,  the  intrepid  Gaul 
Launched  the  vast  concave  of  his  buoyant  ball. 
Journeying  on  high,  the  silken  castle  glides 
Bright  as  a  meteor  through  the  azure  tides ; 
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O'er  towns,  and  towers,  and  temples,  wins  its  way, 

Or  mounts  sublime,  and  gilds  the  vault  of  day. 

Silent,  with  upturned  eyes,  unbreathing  crowds 

Pursue  the  floating  wonder  to  the  clouds ; 

And,  flushed  with  transport  or  benumbed  with  fear, 

Watch,  as  it  rises,  the  diminished  sphere. 

Now  less  and  less  \ — and  now  a  speck  is  seen  ! 

And  now  the  fleeting  rack  obtrudes  between  ! — 

With  bended  knee,  raised  arms,  and  suppliant  brow, 

To  every  shrine  with  mingled  cries  they  vow. 

"  Save  him,  ye  Saints  !  who  o'er  the  good  preside  ; 

Bear  him,  ye  Winds ! — ye  Stars  benignant,  guide  !" 

The  calm  Philosopher  in  ether  sails, 

Views  broader  skies  and  breathes  in  purer  gales; 

Sees,  like  a  map,  in  many  a  waving  line, 

Round  Earth's  blue  plains  her  lucid  waters  shine  : 

Sees  at  his  feet  the  forked  lightnings  glow, 

And  hears  innocuous  thunders  roar  below. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lionel,  "  that  is  a  noble  pas- 
sage, I  must  admit/' 

"Oh,  delightful!  beautiful!  beautiful !" cried 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  "but  not  quite  so  glorious 
and  so  fine  as  the  Song  to  May.  Oh,  those 
flowery  lines  will  flourish  for  ever  transplanted 
into  my  memory  !  '  The  Loves  of  the  Plants !' 
will  Mr.  Hardinge  confide  the  sacred  volume 
to  my  faithful  care  for  a  few  brief  days  V9 

"  Lord,  Miss  Chamberlayne,''  cried  Wilkin- 
son, "  Mr.  Hardinge  is  only  quizzing  you.  The 
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book  will  never  suit  }7ou.  It  is  all  about  bo- 
tany ;  and  very  queer  botany  too." 

"  Botany !  that  is  the  very  science  I  am  de- 
termined to  cultivate.  Botany  and  poetry 
united!  Oh!  dear,  how  delightful!  The 
very  two  compartments  of  human  knowledge 
which  I  the  most  intensely  appreciate/' 

"  The  volume  is  perfectly  at  your  service, 
my  dear  Madam,"  said  Hardinge,  "  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  when  you  have  perused 
it  you  will  pronounce,  as  your  decided  opinion, 
that  the  enthusiastic  bard  has  wedded,  with 
elaborate  skill,  the  sublimest  efforts  of  poetic 
fervour  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  scientific 
lore  ;  and  has,  in  every  page,  shed  the  per- 
fumed blaze  of  love  over  creation's  void." 

Lionel  smiled  at  this  imitation  ;  and  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  winked  at  her  husband ;  but  the 
spinster  herself,  quite  unconscious  of  this  as- 
sumption of  her  style,  listened  with  breathless 
delight  ;  and  when  Hardinge  ceased  to  speak, 
she,  poor  innocent  soul,  excited  by  the  ardour 
which  he  had  maliciously  assumed,  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  exclaimed  : — 

k'  Oh,  I  shall  be  miserable  until  I  have  dis- 
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pelled  my  ignorance  of  that  delicious  book,  and 
buried  my  entire  soul  within  its  inmost  pages. 
Oh,  trust  me,  my  friend,  trust  me,  Mr.  Charles 
Hardinge,  that  I  will  never  cease  to  peruse 
your  Darwin's  tuneful  lore,  until  my  mind  has 
imbibed  every  sentiment  of  his  poetic  genius, — 
until  I  understand  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  in- 
tentions. But  will  you  indeed  lend  me  that  glo- 
rious volume,  and  instruct  me  in  its  mystic 
lore? — and  oh!  will  you  bring  me  back  my 
album,  immortalized  by  your  own  harmonious 
thoughts  ?  Have  you  redeemed  your  promise, 
Mr.  Charles  Hardinge?  Has  your  tuneful 
muse  directed  her  eloquent  steps  to  my  expect- 
ing pages  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  as  yet,"  said  Hardinge,  laugh- 
ing. "  You  should  remember,  my  dear  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  that  the  rate  of  poetic  travel- 
ling of  a  worn-out  old  lawyer,  like  myself,  is 
not  quite  so  rapid  as  it  was  when  you  and  I  used 
to  versify  in  former  times. " 

u  Oh,  those  seraphic  days !"  cried  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  with  a  profound  sigh. 

"  However,  continued  Hardinge,  "  I  will 
certainly  redeem  my  promise,  if  you  require  it; 
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but  I  submit,  that  a  far  better  plan  would  be,  if 
you  would  allow  me  to  depute, — what  shall  I 
call  it, — the  harmonious  task  of  deathless 
verse,  to  my  young  friend  here,  He  is  exactly 
the  poetic  age  ;  and  is  running  over  with  furious 
flights  of  fiery  fancies,  and  sounding  sympa- 
thetic similies.  Walsingham,  will  you  be  a 
good  fellow,  and  write  a  short  epic  to  get  me 
out  of  the  scrape  into  which  I  have  run  my- 
self? Do  versify  for  Miss  Chamberlayne  two 
or  three  of  your  last  battles." 

"  Jf,"  said  Lionel,  "  Miss  Chamberlayne  will 
condescend  to  accept  a  few  extracts  from  Pope's 
Homer,  adapted  to  the  present  times,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  relieve  my  friend  Mr.  Hardinge 
from  his  present  embarrassments,  if  they  really 
be  such." 

"  Oh,  no !  no!  no  !"  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
'6  Mr.  Charles  Hardinge  was  never  under  any 
embarrassments  in  the  society  of  the  Muses  ; 
and  oh  dear,  how  I  should  like  to  have  some  of 
your  verses,  Mr.  Lionel !  But  no  power,  human 
or  divine,  shall  persuade  me  to  emancipate  Mr. 
Charles  Hardinge  from  his  tuneful   promise. 
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What!  withdraw  my  album  from  the  verge  of 
immortality?     Never!  never!  never!" 

Hardinge  promised  to  send  to  the  Bower  the 
immortalized  album,  and  '  The  Loves  of  the 
Plants,'  which,  he  assured  Miss  Chamberlayne 
had,  a  few  years  before,  formed  the  favourite 
study  of  every  literary  lady  in  the  three  king- 
doms, whatever  Mr.  Wilkinson  might  say  to 
the  contrary. 

A  neat  and  elegant  little  supper,  in  Judge 
Hannah's  matchless  style,  was  then  brought  in  ; 
and  the  evening  concluded  very  agreeably  ;  the 
delighted  spinster,  not  only  sitting  close  to  the 
idol  of  her  heart,  but  sitting  in  that  idol's  se- 
cond best  chair.  At  length  they  took  their  de- 
parture, and  Miss  Chamberlayne,  supported  by 
the  friendly  arm  of  the  Doctor,  performed  the 
distance  in  silence,  broken  only  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  sighs.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  she 
give  vent  to  her  feelings  in  articulate  sounds. 
Stopping  short,  as  she  was  about  to  ascend  a 
slight  acclivity  in  the  road,  and  quitting  the 
Doctor's  arm,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  in- 
tense energy — 
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"  My  dear  friends,  I  could  listen  to  that  god- 
like man  for  accumulated  centuries.  I  could 
listen  to  him,  until  time  and  space  were  lost  in 
a  vortex  of  admiration." 

She  added  nothing  more,  but  resuming  the 
Doctor's  arm,  proceeded  in  her  walk,  sighing 
incessantly  all  the  way.  In  the  vague  manner 
in  which  we  are  all  too  apt  to  express  ourselves, 
it  might  be  said  that  she  sighed  ten  thousand 
times  ;  but  as  the  distance  was  less  than  half 
a-mile,  and  as  she  certainly  did  not  sigh  more 
than  twice  in  every  five  yards,  the  number 
would  be  grossly  exaggerated.  They  ceased 
not,  however,  when  she  reached  her  door,  but 
continued  all  the  length  of  the  passage,  became 
more  frequent  and  violent  as  she  ascended  the 
stairs,  were  suspended  a  little  while  she  was 
disrobing  before  the  glass,  and  at  length  sub- 
siding by  degrees,  lulled  her  to  rest. 

The  scenes  of  the  evening  occupied  her  sleep- 
ing thoughts.  The  old  oak  parlour,  its  hand- 
some, polite,  enchanting  owner,  the  books,  the 
telescope,  and  above  all  the  chairs.  Then  her 
dream  transported  her  to  East Leighton  Church, 
prepared  for  a  marriage  ceremony,  herself  all 
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adorned  in  virgin  white;  but  alas!  instead  of 
the  Vicar,  the  easy  chair  stood  just  in  front  of 
the  altar,  filled  with  all  the  terrific  beauties  of 
the  widow,  the  jewels,  the  gold,  the  lace,  the 
low-cut  gown,  and  all.  These  faded  away  by 
degrees,  and  her  own  album,  all  written  over 
with  verses,  lay  open  in  the  chair.  She  darted 
forward  to  seize  the  dear  lines,  but  in  an  instant 
the  vision  again  changed,  and  the  widow,  in  all 
her  very  unbecoming  sore  throat  costume,  and 
Mr.  Hardinge  stood  linked  together  at  the  altar, 
and  Mrs.  Dobson,  alas !  now  no  longer  Mrs. 
Dobson,  with  a  mingled  look  of  triumph  and 
derision,  waved  before  her  eyes  the  fatal  circle 
of  mystic  gold.  The  terrors  of  this  hideous 
sight  awoke  her,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
could  convince  herself  that  her  '  dear  Anna' 
was  still  sick  in  bed;  at  length  by  a  strong 
effort  she  threw  off  a  portion  of  her  terrors, 
and  fell  into  so  deep  a  sleep  that  it  was  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  and  Phoebe's  third  visit, 
before  they  returned  upon  her  in  all  their  dread 
reality. 

The   next   day,    and   the  next  day  to  that, 
passed  away,  and  still  no  album  was  returned ; 
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nor  did  <  the  Loves  of  the  Plants'  make  their 
appearance.  The  widow  was  rapidly  getting 
well,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  gave  no  hopes  what- 
ever of  a  relapse. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  perceived,  therefrre, 
that  decisive  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  or 
to  use  her  own  favourite  terms,  th^t  e  her  de- 
corum must  not  overwhelm  her  promptitude.5 
Forthwith,  therefore,  she  sat  herself  down  to 
embody,  into  one  captivating-  effusion,  some  of 
the  more  important  part?  of  her  carefully-pre- 
served invitation  to  ten,  of  which  mention  was 
formerly  made,  and  such  more  exciting  expres- 
sions of  admiration,  bordering  on  tenderness, 
as  she  thought  must  bring  things  to  a  climax, 
aided,  as  she  was  determined  they  should  be  by 
a  skilfully  devised  system  of  literary  intercourse. 
Her  epistle,  when  completed  and  finally  revised 
by  herself,  for  she  dared  not  expose  it  to  the 
denunciations  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Eglantine  Bower. 

"  And  can  it  be  that  the  accomplished  Lord 
of  the  Manor-house,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  all 
the  indescribable  attainments  of  literature  and 
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taste,  can  it  be  that  he  is  blindly  neglectful  to 
fulfil  his  promise  ?  Impossible  !  My  heart, 
with  palpitating  confidence,  answers  impossi- 
ble! Yet  where  is  my  album,  elevated  into 
deathless  existence  by  your  immortal  strains  ? 
Whert  h  that  glorious  volume,  which  you  ren- 
dered vocal  10  our  enchanted  ears  1  Yes  !  those 
were  moments  of  uncontaminated  happiness ! 
Oh  !  when  will  the  remembrances  of  that  har- 
monious treat  be  unconnected  in  my  memory 
with  the  purest  lite/ature  of  the  age?  The 
melodious  sounds  still  dwell  within  my  heart, 
still  throb  in  endless  echoes  round  my  soul  ! 
The  genius  of  a  Darwin,  elevated  by  the  vocal 
glories  of  a  Hardinge  ! 


Lives  there  a  wretch  of  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  herself  has  said, 

How  pure  is  poetry  by  Hardinge  read 


"  But  why  do  I  suffer  my  too  intrusive  re- 
membrances to  dally  with  my  mental  deficien- 
cies? Why  do  I  pause  to  approach  the  foot- 
stool of  that  poetic  mind,  towards  which  I  am 
about  to  address  a  fond,  a  frail  request  ? 

"  My  valued   friend,  let  me  approach  your 
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mental  shrine  a  suppliant  in  the  blended  course 
of  literature  and  taste. 

"  Need  I  declare,  oh,  no  !  for  you  cannot 
doubt  that  my  mind  throbs  with  never-ceasing 
ardour  to  increase  its  intellectual  reign  !  Will 
Mr.  Hardinge,  will  the  Charles  Hardinge  of 
former  days,  be  my  instructor,  my  mentor,  my 
poetic  guide  ?  Will  he  condescend  to  devote 
some  few  brief  hours  to  lead  the  unformed 
intellect  of  poor  Isabel  Chamberlayne  among 
the  classic  stores  of  Britannia's  poets?  Will 
you  point  your  admonitory  finger  to  those 
volumes,  in  which  you  said,  on  that  trans- 
cendant  evening  when  in  your  venerable  library 
friendship  and  polished  elegance  were  hand- 
maids to  discussion — that  the  treasures  of  mind 
were  locked  up  in  thought.  But  no,  [  quote 
your  beautiful  elocution  imperfectly. 

"Yes!  this  is  all  I  ask  ;  nor  will  I  intrude 
even  an  unuttered  wish,  that  you  should  im- 
plant in  my  mind  some  few  instructions  how  I 
might  read,  in  some  remote  degree  like  you, 
the  all-enduring  monuments  of  poetic  diction. 

"  And  yet  how  great  would  be  my  gain,  and 

VOL.    I.  P 
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that  of  my  dear  young  friend,  Miss  Wilkinson, 
who,  of  course,  as  an  inevitable  stipulation, 
must  be  always  present,  if  you  condescend  to 
call  at  Eglantine  Bower  to  give  us  sometimes  a 
lesson  !  But  that  momentous  benefit  I  will  not 
seek.  No!  I  do  not,  cannot  ask  it ;  nor  will 
I  ever  again  blend  my  declamatory  desires  with 
my  silent  contemplations  of  the  deathless  pil- 
lars of  England's  poetic  dome. 

"  But  oh !  my  valued  friend,  may  I  not  be 
permitted  to  ask,  whether  you  remember  how 
together,  in  days  of  yore,  in  the  sunshine  of 
our  mutual  spring,  we  wooed  the  muses  ?  My 
heart,  and  every  other  sense,  assure  me  that 
you  still  trifle  with  the  modest,  the  tuneful, 
the  reluctant  nine,  and  with  your  skilful  arm 
wield  the  poetic  sun-beams  of  Apollo,  as  you 
were  wont  to  do.  Shall  I  confess  to  my  early 
friend — yes,  I  may,  I  will — that  I,  too,  some- 
times tune  my  vocal  lyre  ;  aye,  and  with  ever 
new  delight  ?  But  I  still  better  love  to  weave 
my  own  frail,  unfledged  thoughts  into  the 
nobler  verses  of  the  dead  :  to  approximate,  if 
I  may  so   express  myself    more  clearly,    the 
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sentiments  of  my  own  peculiar  soul  to  the  effu- 
sions of  their  glittering  fancy,  and  thus  clothe 
my  own  frail  transitory  visions  in  the  matchless 
plumage  of  their  undying  pens. 

"  The  sympathy  of  your  heart,  if  that  heart 
is  the  same  gift  of  nature  as  it  formerly  was, 
will  illuminate  my  meaning.  Will  you  permit 
me  sometimes  to  submit  to  your  friendly, 
though  critical  correction,  these  little  efforts, 
which  I  am  wont  to  call,  with  fond  enthusiasm, 
my  half-original  poetry  ?  but  alas  !  the  term  is 
perhaps  too,  too  flattering.  Tell  me,  my 
valued  friend,  that  you  will  sometimes  receive, 
sometimes  correct,  these  tuneful  offerings ;  yes, 
and  sometimes  answer  them  in  respondent 
strains. 

"  These  are  my  requests,  submitted  to  the 
shrine  of  your  accordant  friendship.  In  pal- 
pitating anxiety  for  your  response,  your  literary 
suppliant  subscribes  herself,  with  faithful  ad- 
miration, 

"  Isabel. 

"  P.S.  My  poor  book-shelves  mourn  the 
procrastinated  departure  of  their  album.  Think 
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then  what  I,  their  mistress,  must  feel,  anti- 
cipating, which  they  cannot  do,  the  new-born 
lustre  which  is  about,  I  fondly  trust,  to  in- 
vigorate some  immortal  page.  And  oh !  my 
generous  friend !  may  I  not  again  accuse  your 
harsh  delay  in  keeping  that  treasury  of  botanic 
verse  from  my  longing  gaze  ?  Lend  me,  oh  ! 
lend  me  your  Darwin.  Its  splendid  binding 
shall  be  enshrined  in  silver  paper  with  im- 
mediate care.  Lend  me  your  Darwin,  and 
soon,  ah,  how  soon !  will  it  become  my  Darwin 
too !     Adieu,  again  adieu." 

Such  was  her  epistle.  She  read  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  each  time  with  increased  con- 
fidence in  its  efficacy,  and  with  increased  pride 
and  admiration.  For  the  tenth  time,  she  ad- 
justed all  the  stops,  crossed  all  the  t's,  and 
dotted  all  the  i's  ;  and  at  length  sealed  it,  ex- 
claiming, as  she  did  so, 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  was 
yesterday,  what  poor,  dear,  good-tempered 
Lady  Kennis  said,  years  and  years  ago.  Yes, 
it  was  in  the  small  pink  drawing-room,  good, 
dear  creature  :  she  said,  t  If  you  can  once  get 
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a  man  to  write  verses  and  read  poetry  with 
you,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  why  you  have  him 
at  your  mercy.'  She  was  thinking  of  the 
curate,  poor  man  !  but  I  never  cared  for 
him." 

The  letter  was  confided  to  Bill  Batts,  with 
especial  directions,  that  he  was  not  to  wait  for 
an  answer. 
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CHAPTER  XVIT. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  was  anxious  that  her 
high-wrought  epistle  should  produce  a  strong 
effect  upon  Hardinge.  It  did  produce  a  very 
strong  effect :  but  alas !  not  exactly  of  the 
nature  which  its  fair  writer  wished  or  de- 
signed. He  read  it  again  and  again,  and  each 
time  with  increased  amusement.  At  those 
parts  of  it  in  which  the  spinster  referred  to  her 
own  poetic  exertions,  he  laughed  until  he  ac- 
tually cried  ;  and  he  was  still  occupied  with  it, 
when  Lionel  Walsingham  made  his  appearance. 
His  first  resolution  was  a  magnanimous  one,  he 
resolved  not  to  show  it  to  his  young  friend.  But 
the  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

"  Lionel,"  said  he,  "  1  have  just  received  a 
glorious  letter  from  Eglantine  Bower,  which 
has  amused  me  so  much,  that  I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  justified  in  not  showing  it  to  you." 
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"  There  are  no  tender  secrets  in  it,  I  trust," 
said  Lionel. 

"  There  are  no  secrets  in  at  all,"  replied  Mr. 
Hardinge,  "or  of  course  I  should  keep  them 
inviolate.  My  fair  and  eloquent  friend,  I  have 
no  doubt,  wishes  that  her  labours  should  be 
crowned  by  an  extended  fame,  but  I  fear  that 
those,  who  do  not  know  her  peculiarities  as 
well  as  you  and  I  do,  might  have  some  doubts 
of  her  sanity;  and,  therefore,  Lionel,  I  show 
it  to  you  in  strict  confidence.  You  must  men- 
tion it  to  no  one,  and  especially  not  to  your 
father.  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it. — 
There — read  it  with  the  admiration  which  it 
deserves. " 

Lionel's  delight  knew  no  bounds.  All  the 
best  and  most  absurd  bits  he  read  aloud,  and 
over  and  over  again  :  and  he  and  our  hero 
blended  their  tears  over  the  pathetic  page  ;  but 
alas  !  the  tears  were  of  the  wrong  sort. 

"Charles  Hardinge,"  said  Lionel,  "ill  as 
my  poor  father  is,  can  you  bring  yourself  to 
deprive  him  of  the  solace  of  this  letter  ?" 

"  Yes  I  can,  Lionel.  I  have  not  the  same 
confidence    in    his    discretion,    as   I   have    in 
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your's.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  letter 
would  travel  back  to  East  Leigh  ton  on  the 
Doctor's  poney.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  our 
Isabel,  and  would  put  an  end  to  my  chance 
of  receiving  any  more  such  triumphs  of  elo- 
quence." 

ei  And  the  Album  and  Darwin?"  asked  VVal- 
singham. 

"  She  shall  have  them  both  to-day/'  an- 
swered Mr.  Hardinge.  "  There  is  no  real 
harm  in  ■  The  Loves  of  the  Plants/  and  I  will 
look  out  some  old  second-hand  verses  for  her, 
which  will  do  vastly  well.  But  mind,  Lionel, 
your  promise  :  and  do  not  let  me  hear  any 
more  fallacious  arguments  about  filial  affec- 
tion." 

A  much  graver  subject  then  occupied  their 
attention.  Hardinge  reverted  to  their  conver- 
sation when  together  among  the  hills  a  few 
days  before.  Briefly,  and  yet  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly, he  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  urged  his  young  friend  by  every  ar- 
gument in  his  power  to  renounce  the  army, 
and  at  once  to  address  himself  to  the  business 
of  political  life;  eminence  in  which,  as  he  truly 
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said,  is  rarely  attained  except  by  those  who 
enter  upon  it  at  an  early  age,  and  with  the 
fixed  determination  of  foregoing;  all  the  frivo- 
lous  pursuits  of  the  gay  world,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  one  great  object. 

Walsingham  was  immoveable.  He  cor- 
dially thanked  him  for  the  warm  and  friendly- 
interest  which  he  took  in  his  future  destiny, 
and  implored  him  to  believe,  that  his  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  was  not  the  result  of  obstinacy 
or  self-wilfulness,  but  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  arrived  after  much  and  severe  self- 
examination. 

Hardinge  shook  his  head  at  all  this  :  but 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  young  man's 
decision  was  fixed  ;  and  that  any  further  dis- 
cussion would  be  useless. 

Before  Walsingham  took  his  departure,  our 
hero  produced  an  old  portfolio,  which  had  not 
seen  the  light  for  many  a  day  ;  and  which  was 
filled,  to  overflowing,  with  a  very  miscellaneous 
collection  of  half-finished  odes,  translations, 
ballads,  epigrams,  and  love-verses.  It  is  a 
well-known  statistical  fact,  that  every  human 
being,  who  can  read  and  write,  produces,  be- 
p  2 
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tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  a  certain 
amount  of  poetry  more  or  less ;  and  varying, 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  according  to 
the  temperament,  and  mental  condition  of  the 
writer.  Hardinge's  poetic  labours  had  much 
exceeded  the  average  quantity  :  but  his  verse- 
making  days  had  ended  long  ago  ;  and  he  felt 
no  inclination  to  torment  himself  again  with 
rhymed  endings,  even  to  oblige  his  fair  friend. 
With  the  assistance  of  Lionel  he  selected  from 
his  almost  forgotten  stores,  a  translation  of  one 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace;  which,  although  per- 
fectly decorous,  was  they  thought  sufficiently 
warm  in  expression  to  throw  the  spinster 
into  a  pleasing  degree  of  agitation  and  alarm. 
The  translation  was  one  of  those  numerous 
efforts  of  the  Muse,  which,  written  on  legal 
paper,  and  prose-wise  to  escape  detection, 
assist  the  young  briefless  barristers  of  the 
back  benches  to  get  through  their  probationary 
years  of  tedious  non-employment.  A  translation 
was  selected  as  a  peculiarly  appropriate  offer- 
ing to  Miss  Chamberlayne,  as  being  some 
approach  to  her  own  system  of  semi-original 
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poetry.  These  verses  Hardinge  inserted  in 
very  elegant  penmanship  in  the  fair  lady's 
album ;  and  immediately  sent  it,  and  the 
1  Loves  of  the  Plants,'  to  Eglantine  Bower, 
accompanied  by  a  courteous,  but  very  concise, 
reply  to  the  long  epistle  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured.  In  it  he  apologized  for  his 
delay :  assured  his  fair  friend  that  the  whole 
of  his  library  was  at  her  command  ;  but  dis- 
claimed all  power  of  enlightening,  on  li- 
terary subjects,  a  lady  of  so  refined  a  taste 
as  her's. 

Lionel  strongly  recommended  that  a  volume 
or  two  of  Malthus  should  be  added  to  the 
consignment :  but  Mr.  Hardinge  would  not 
listen  for  a  moment  to  so  indecorous  a  pro- 
position. 

Great  was  the  sensation  which  the  arrival 
of  the  packet  occasioned  at  the  Bower!  The 
brevity  of  the  note  caused  some  regret,  and 
afforded  subject  matter  for  a  few  soft  sighs. 
But  the  beautiful  verses,  so  beautifully  written, 
gave  her  inexpressible  delight. 

They  were  as  follows  : — 
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Horace. 

When,  Lydia,  I  was  dear  to  thee  ; 
When  thy  soft  waist,  thy  panting  breast, 
Were  clasped  by  none,  by  none  but  me, 
I  lived  than  Persia's  king  more  blest. 

Lydia. 

When  you  invoked  no  other  love, 
When  Lydia  was  no  second  name, 
For  much  was  Lydia  then  approved, 
More  bright  than  Ilia's  was  my  fame. 

Horace. 

The  Cretan  Chloe  holds  me  now, 
Skilled  in  each  soft  seductive  art. 
To  death  a  willing  slave  I'd  bow, 
To  screen  my  Chloe  from  the  dart. 

Lydia. 

In  mutual  chains  the  Cyprian  Boy 
Has  bound  young  Calais  and  me. 
A  thousand  deaths  I'd  meet  with  joy, 
From  death  my  Calais  to  free. 

Horace. 

What,  should  our  former  loves  return, 
And  bind  our  jarring  hearts  anew  ? 
For  Chloe  should  I  cease  to  burn, 
And  spread  again  my  arms  to  you  ? 

Lydia. 
Though  he  be  fairer  than  the  morn, 
Thou  light  as  cork,  wild  as  the  sea, 
With  thee  to  live,  all  else  I'd  scorn, 
And  willingly  I'd  die  for  thee. 
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The  fair  spinster  read  the  lines  again  and 
again,  and  the  more  she  dwelt  upon  them,  the 
more  she  doubted  whether  their  real  import 
was  not  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  love. 
On  this  point  she  determined  to  consult  Mrs. 
Wilkinson. 

But  now  a  new  source  of  painful  terror  be- 
wildered her.  Did  not  the  second  and  third 
lines  border  on  the  indelicate  ?  Were  they 
such  lines  as  should  have  a  place  in  so  pure  an 
album  as  hers  ?  Were  they  such  lines  as  a  pre- 
cisely and  perfectly  virtuous  man  should  send 
to  the  woman  whom  he  intended  to  call  his 
own  ? 

"'  Panting-!'  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  cried  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  unable  to  give  utterance  to  the 
still  more  objectionable  word  which  followed  ; 
ft  and  'clasped !'— What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  would 
not  have  Mrs.  Middleton  see  those  two  lines 
in  my  album  for  fifty  pounds.  Oh,  I  would 
give  the  world  to  know  if  Lydia  was  a  moral 
character  V 

Miss  Chamberlayne  referred  to  a  Classical 
Dictionary,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  her 
school  library,  but  with  no  success.     She  knew 
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that  she  had  met  with  the  name  in  some  book, 
but  could  not  recollect  where.  It  was  either 
the  Bible,  or  Rapin's  History  of  England,  and 
she  was  certain  that  Lydia  had  been  in  busi- 
ness. As  a  bright  thought,  she  again  resorted 
to  her  Classical  Dictionary,  and  turned  to  the 
Life  of  Horace.  Here  the  worst  fears  which 
the  free  expression  of  the  fatal  third  line  had 
suggested,  were  realized,  and  the  enormity  of 
Hardinge's  conduct  revealed  in  all  its  black 
extent. 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  Tear  out  the  page, 
and  give  it  to  the  flames  ?  That  was  impos- 
sible— "the  rest  of  the  verses  were  so  very, 
very  pretty ;  and  they  were  all  so  beautifully 
written." 

If  necessity  be  often  the  mother  of  invention, 
so  is  modesty  sometimes.  Miss  Chamberlayne 
had  heard  of  indecorous  pictures  being  covered 
with  curtains,  and  she  at  once  determined  to 
remodel  the  plan,  and  adapt  it  to  her  own  pain- 
ful situation.  A  slip  of  pink  ribbon  was  accord- 
ingly placed  neatly  over  the  two  obnoxious 
lines,  but  fixed  only  at  the  extreme  edges  of 
the  page,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  read  by 
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those  who  dared  withdraw  the  veil ;  and  on  a 
bit  of  paper,  skilfully  gummed  upon  the  ribbon, 
she  inscribed,  in  her  most  distinct  writing,  the 
two  admonitory  words, 

Improper  below. 

To  soothe  her  nerves  after  this  agitating  trial, 
she  turned  to  the  splendid  volume,  which  lay 
still  unopened  on  her  table  ;  and,  faithful  to 
her  promise,  before  she  read  a  word,  covered 
its  gilded  binding  with  an  entire  sheet  of  the 
purest  silver  paper.  She  then  seated  herself 
to  enjoy  at  leisure  its  contents. 

But  alas,  poor  lady !  if  her  late  sensations 
had  been  those  of  terror,  what  she  now  felt 
were  unmitigated  horror,  dismay,  and  indigna- 
tion. A  very  few  pages  of  the  poem,  and  a 
very  slight  inspection  of  the  notes,  convinced 
her  that  the  book  was  one  of  the  most  heinous 
productions  which  the  universe  had  ever  been 
afflicted  with,  and  that  if  all  the  literary  ladies 
in  the  three  kingdoms  used  to  read  it,  as  Mr. 
Hardinge  had  said  they  did,  why  then  all  the 
literary  ladies  must  have  been  very  little  better 
than  they  should  be. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  book  into  Eglan- 
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tine  Bower  appeared  to  her  to  be  an  event  of 
such  pressing  importance,  that  she  sent  Mr. 
William  Battersby  at  once  to  the  Doctor's,  with 
a  note,  requesting  Mrs.  Wilkinson  to  come  to 
her  directly  on  extremely  particular  business, 
and  to  take  an  early  cup  of  tea  ;  but  that  it 
would  be  better  she  should  not  bring  her 
daughter  with  her. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  suspecting  that  the  ex- 
tremely particular  business  would  bear  a  little 
delay,  stayed,  like  a  good  wife,  to  make  her 
husband's  tea,  and  then  proceeded  to  Eglantine 
Bower,  where  she  found  her  unhappy  friend  in 
a  state  of  trepidation  much  beyond  what  was 
usual. 

"  My  dearest,*  dearest  friend !"  cried  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  "  why  did  you  not  come  before? 
Every  moment  is  important  to  my  reputation ! 
Will  you  believe  it,  my  dearest  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Hardinge  has  insulted  me  in  a  vital 
point  r 

"  Has  he,  indeed  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
very  coolly  ;  "  well,  let  us  hear  all  about  it." 

"  Yes,  he  has  insulted  me  in  a  vital  point — 
indeed  in  two  points ;  but  I  can  manage  to  pass 
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over  one.  But  the  other  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  an  attack  upon  my  character  and  my 
delicacy — I  was  almost  going  to  say,  my  chas- 
tity itself.  Will  you  believe  it,  my  dearest 
friend,  that  horrid  Dr.  Darwin— that  book  which 
he  recommended  to  me— and  to  you  too — and 
said  that  all  the  literary  ladies  in  the  three 
kingdoms  used  to  adore  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  collections  of  depravities  you  ever 
looked  at  1  If  one-tenth  part  of  what  the  nasty 
monster  says  is  true,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
modest  woman  ever  to  walk  again  with  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  flower-garden.  Why,  my  dear 
friend,  the  book  is  full  of  nothing  but  vegeta- 
ble adulteries  and  crim-cons,  and  still  more 
improper  connections  !  If  half  what  he  says 
of  flowers  is  true,  they  are  ten  times  worse 
than  Christians,  or  Roman  Catholics,  or  nasty, 
dirty,  immoral  Italy,  or  any  thing  irr  human 
nature.  Why!  will  you  believe  it,  my  dear 
friend— you  who  are  a  married  woman — the 
wretch  speaks  of  a  clandestine  marriage  as  if 
it  were  the  pinnacle  of  propriety.  I  don't  un- 
derstand the  notes,  but  they  seem  quite  as  de- 
praved as  the  verses,  and  full  of  all  manner  of 
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the  grossest  indecorums.  I  never,  never  will 
forgive  my  Charles — Mr.  Hardinge,  I  mean  ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Dobson  was  not  getting  better,  I 
would  not  speak  to  him  for  a  fortnight." 

During  this  long  speech  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
had  been  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  book ; 
and  although  she  supposed  it  was  all  very 
right,  and  scientific,  and  proper,  yet  she  was 
less  surprised  at  Miss  Chamberlay lie's  trepi- 
dations than  she  expected  to  have  been. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  pondering  accent; 
"  Wilkinson  told  you  it  was  queer  Botany  : 
and,  upon  my  word,  I  think  it  is.  But  lord 
love  you  my  dear!  literary  ladies  will  read 
any  thing  ;  and  the  worse  it  is,  the  better  they 
like  it." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  drew  herself  up.  "  I 
trust,  Mrs.  Thingamee,  that  your  definition 
does  not  involve  all  literary  ladies  in  a  pro- 
miscuous throng. — I  trust  we  are  some  of  us 
more  refinedly  pure  :  and  depreciating  cen- 
sures, my  dear  friend,  should  never  be  too 
universally  inclusive." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson  ;  "some  of 
you   single    ones,    perhaps,    who   live   in   the 
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country.  But  for  my  part,  I  don't  like  women 
meddling  with  what  they  don't  understand. 
And  what  made  Charles  Hardinge  send  you 
this  book  1  I  am  sure,  from  his  manner  the 
other  night,  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it." 

i(  Why,  my  dearest  friend,  I  wrote  him  a 
letter,"  answered  Miss  Chamberlayne,  casting 
her  eyes  upon  the  ground  in  some  little  con- 
fusion. 

i(  Have  you  kept  a  copy !"  asked  the  con- 
fidante. 

"  No,  not  an  exact  copy, —  nothing  that 
would  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  general  effect 
of  the  production.  But  it  was  purely  of  a 
literary  character ;  and  therefore  you  know, 
my  dearest  friend,  we  had  settled,  that  I  need 
not  give  you  the  trouble  to  peruse  that  division 
of  my  correspondence  with  my  Charles." 

"  Was  there  any  poetry  in  it?"  asked  Mrs. 
Wilkinson. 

"  No, — yes  ; — but  only  three  lines  of  my  half 
and  half  poetry  ;  that  is,  half  mine,  and  half 
Scott's." 

11  Well,  that  is  more  moderate  than  I  ex- 
pected :  but  was  it  a  long  letter  ?" 
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"  Not  very  long :— that  is,  not  too  long." 
"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head  ;  "  if 
you  dont  take  care,  your  prose  will  do  you  as 
much  harm  as  your  poetry.  You  are  a  good 
soul,  and  you  have  some  common  sense.  Do 
make  the  most  of  that.  You  will  find  it  will 
answer  best  with  Charles  Hardinge  in  the  long 
run,  and  so  I  told  you  before." 

"  But  now,  my  dear  creature,  let  me  tell 
you  why  I  sent  for  you.  I  could  not  come  to 
you  : — I  could  not  bring  myself  to  carry  such 
a  book  as  that  under  my  arm  for  a  hundred 
yards. — It  is  a  contamination — But  I  felt  that 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  My  repu- 
tation is  in  danger  as  long  as  I  and  that  book 
are  under  the  same  roof.  Now,  my  dearest 
friend,  I  have,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
questions  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  Oughtn't 
I  to  send  it  back  publicly  to  vindicate  my  in- 
jured morality  ?" 

"  Oh,  stuff  and  nonsense  !"  cried  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson ;  "don't  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole- 
hill.    Send  it  back,  and  say  you  dont  like  it." 
"That  will  not  be  enough  my  dearest  friend. 
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That  will  not  demonstrate  my  reprobation  as 
I  ought  to  do  : — and  as  I  will  do,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  let  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence." 

"  Well  then,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know,"  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne, 

clasping  her  hands  :  cl  but  I  will  tell  you,  my 

dear  creature,  what  a  spirited  young  friend  of 

mine  did    under   a   less   impetuous    calamity. 

She    sent   to  a to    a   grocer's   shop  in 

Devonshire,  for  two  shillings-worth  of  sticking 
plaister  ; — court  plaister  you  know  ; — and  the 
young  apprentice  sent  her  a  large  roll  of  some 
nasty  stuff  for  issues,  with  his  compliments  to 
Miss  Eliza  Norris,  and  that  was  all  they  had 
made  up, — the  nasty  wretch  ! — but  he  would 
send  her  the  rest  the  next  morning.  And 
what  do  you  think  she  did,  my  dearest  friend? 
Why  she  got  one  of  the  most  elegant  young 
men  in  the  county  to  perambulate  with  her 
through  the  town  with  the  roll  of  plaister  tied 
at  the  end  of  an  inconceivably  long  stick,  and 
he  carried  it  before  him  pointed  up  into  the 
air.  Well,  he  walked  first ;  and  she,  and  a 
large  party  of  girls,  followed  him ;  and  they 
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went  to  the  shop,  and  made  the  obnoxious 
young  apothecary,— young  grocer  I  mean, — 
untie  it  as  they  stood  in  the  street,  and  make 
an  apology  :  and  wasn't  she  quite  right  to  vin- 
dicate her  character?  But  my  case  is  ten 
times  worse  :  for  what  is  a  bodily  infirmity  to 
a  mental  impurity!  Now  don't  you  think  1 
ought  to  do  something  of  the  same  sort  at 
once  ?" 

The  anecdote  was  a  distasteful  one  to  Mrs. 
Wilkinson.  In  spite  of  the  attempted  disguise 
it  was  evident  that  the  offender  must  have 
been  an  apothecary;  and  it  was  with  some  as- 
perity that  she  exclaimed, 

u  Well,  send  Bill  Batts  with  it,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  men  in  East  Leighton  ;  send 
him  with  it,  at  the  end  of  a  pitch-fork,  to 
Charles  Hardinge,  with  your  orders  that  he 
shall  untie  it  at  his  new  gates  with  his  own 
fingers.  Much  you  will  be  in  his  good  graces 
afterwards !  I  hate  such  pride  and  affectation  ! 
The  boy  would  not  have  sent  the  issue  plaister 
if  it  hadn't  been  wanted." 

"  My  dearest  friend,  you  do  not  approximate 
to  my  intentions.     I  would  not  send  any  thing 
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to  Charles  Hardinge,  to  my  Charles,  upon  a 
pitch-fork  ;  nor  to  the  worst  enemy  that  I 
have  in  the  world.  But  what  I  was  thinking 
of,  was  some  public  reprobation  of  his  conduct. 
I  was  thinking  of  folding  up  the  hideous 
volume  in  white  paper,  and  writing  in  very 
large  capitals  on  one  side, 

'  Sent  to  Eglantine  Bower  by  mistake  ;' 

And  on  the  other, 

'  Returned  unread,' 
and  ordering  my  gardener  to  carry  it  so  that 
every  body  might  see  it." 

This  system  of  vindication  tickled  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson's fancy  vastly,  and  removed  the  some- 
what angry  feeling  which  the  Devonshire  story 
had  given  rise  to.  She  pointed  out  to  the 
spinster  that  the  proposed  plan,  like  many 
other  modes  adopted  for  the  vindication  of 
character,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  that  public  which  was  at  present  un- 
known ;  and  she  again  advised  her  to  send 
back  the  book  with  a  quiet  note. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  promised  to  do  so  ;  and 
then  with  a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
fundity of  thought,  she  said, 
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"  But,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  another  point 
on  which  I  want  your  advice  ;  and  a  point  if 
possible  of  still  greater  delicacy  and  difficulty  ; 
and  one  which  I  can  only  intimate  to  your  ear 
under  the  pledge  of  the  profoundest  secrecy. 
But  that,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  every  thing 
which  I  say  to  you  regarding  my  love  affairs. 
I  would  not  for  the  entire  world  that  you 
should  develope  a  single  syllable  of  them  to 
any  human  being,  particularly  to  your  husband. 
I  know  he  is  a  dear,  good,  kind  soul,  but  he 
does  love  laughing  at  one  so  !  Will  you  pro- 
mise me  ?" 

"  Miss  Chamberlayne/'  said  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, "  if  I  can't  keep  a  secret,  do  you  think  I 
am  the  proper  person  to  assist  you  in  your 
plans?  If  you  think  I  can't,  for  Heaven's  sake 
tell  me  nothing  about  them  !  As  for  Wilkin- 
son, Lord  love  you  !  do  you  think  he  has  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  listen  to  love  stories?" 

This  speech  was  somewhat  evasive.  The  fact 
was,  that  Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  no  wish  to  give 
an  absolute  promise.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  true  friendship  about  her;  and  she  never 
uttered  a  single  word   regarding   Miss  Cham- 
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berlayne's  affairs  to  any  of  her  acquaintance. 
But  sometimes,  when  the  fair  spinster's  con- 
duct was  more  than  usually  absurd,  she  cer- 
tainly did  communicate  the  particulars  to  Wil- 
kinson, silencing  the  scruples  of  her  conscience 
by  the  argument,  that,  as  a  good  and  affec- 
tionate wife,  she  had  no  right  to  keep  from 
him  what  must  give  him  so  much  gratifi- 
cation. 

Re-assured,  however,  by  the  implied  pro- 
mise which  she  had  now  obtained,  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  proceeded  to  divulge  the  important 
secret. 

il  My  dearest  friend,  I  feel  that  my  offended 
my  outraged  modesty  claims  some  atonement. 
Tell  me,  do  you  not  think,  that  the  decorum  of 
my  propriety  would  be  best  preserved  by  my 
writing  to  my  brother  the  General  ?" 

"  The  General !"  cried  her  confidante.  "  In 
the  name  of  fortune  what  about  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dearest  friend,  I  would  not  for 
entire  worlds,  for  the  spherical  globe  itself,  that 
they  should  hurt  a  hair  of  each  other's  heads ; 
but  military  men  are  so  accustomed  to  things 
of  this  sort :  and   I  think  the  General   could 

vol.  i,  Q 
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point  out  to  my  Charles  the  indecorous  impro- 
priety about  that  hideous  book  in  such  a  way  as 
might  lead  him  to  declare  himself." 

"  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, "  you  are  past  my  comprehension.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  can  know  so  little  of  cha- 
racter, and  so  little  of  Charles  Hardinge,  as  to 
think  that  all  the  Generals  in  the  kingdom 
would  frighten  him  into  declaring  one  minute 
before  he  thought  fit?  The  first  angry  word 
that  was  said  to  him,  good  bye  to  all  your 
hopes.  Lord!  how  little  you  know  of  his 
Norman  blood !" 

"  Well,  but  then  I  am  thinking  of  another 
thing,  my  dear  friend.  Would  it  not  be  a 
grand  exertion  of  skill  if  I  could  have  the 
General  down  here;  and  get  him  to  make  Mrs. 
Dobson  fall  in  love  with  him.  He  is  so  hand- 
some, and  such  a  fine  man,  and  so  winning 
with  the  ladies!  And  after  all,  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, my  dear  Anna  would  make  him  a  most 
excellent  wife  :  and  it  would  be  a  good  match 
for  both  of  them  ;  and  would  put  a  conclusive 
termination  to  all  my  palpitating  fears  about 
my  Charles'  inconstancy." 
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"  Inconstancy!"  muttered  Mrs.  Wilkinson  : 
and  then  added  aloud,  "  Well,  it  is  the  best 
plan  of  the  two,  that's  certain ;  and  would  be 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  But,  Lord 
bless  you  !  the  General  is  too  elegant  a  man  to 
put  up  with  such  a  fat,  little,  vulgar,  painted 
thing  as  that.  But,  heigh  dear!  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  Write  to  the  General, 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  to  come  down.  You  can't 
do  better  :  but  not  a  word  about  threatening 
Charles  Hardinge,  or  he  will  be  off  like  a 
shot ;  yes,  and  a  red-hot  shot  too." 

Guided  by  this  advice,  Miss  Chamberlayne 
wrote  two  very  moderate  letters.  One  to  her 
brother,  urging  him  to  visit  East  Leighton,  as 
both  the  place  and  the  society  were  peculiarly 
and  superabundantly  delightful  at  present. 
She  likewise  told  him  that  his  old  acquaintance, 
Charles  Hardinge,  was  there  ;  and  also  her 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  Mrs.  Dobson,  whom 
he  must  remember,  and  who  was  now  a  hand- 
some, gay,  and  very  rich  widow;  and  whom, 
she  was  sure,  he  would  '  appreciate  ;'  and,  as 
a  further  inducement,  that  a  grand  birth-day 
fete  was  about  to  be  given  at  Rylands,  his  pre- 
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sence  at  which  would    ■  augment  its  eradiating 
splendours.' 

The  other  was  to  Charles  Hardinge ;  thank- 
ing him  for  c  his  beautiful,  but  too  enthusi- 
astic production :'  and  returning  the  '  Loves 
of  the  Plants'  unread;  "  as,  after  looking  at  a 
few  sentences,  she  found  that  the  author's  style 
of  poetry  was  not  in  conformity  to  her  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  its  decorum  :  that  as  to  botany, 
she  had  determined  to  study  it  according  to  the 
old  system,  which,  she  must  take  the  liberty  of 
adding,  appeared  to  her,  on  a  very,  very  slight 
comparison,  to  be  by  far  the  more  moral  sys- 
tem of  the  two ;  and,  beyond  all  dubitation, 
more  accordant  to  the  intuitive  decorum  of 
female  purity." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  very  important  events  which  we  have 
just  detailed,  have  made  us  more  neglectful 
of  the  invalid  widow  than  we  ought  to  have 
been.  She  was,  although  still  a  prisoner  to 
her  chamber,  very  greatly  recovered ;  and 
the  long  hours  of  sickness  had  not  been  ill 
employed. 

If  Mrs.  "Dobson's  talents  were  limited  in 
extent,  she  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  that 
shrewdness,  that  intuitive  knowledge,  of  her 
own  interest, 

'  Which  supplies, 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise.' 

During  the  tedious  process  of  recovery,  she 

had    carefully    and    minutely    weighed    Har- 

dinge's    character   and  disposition,    as  far  as 

she   had    been  enabled,  from  her  very  brief 

intercourse  with  him,  to  ascertain  them ;  and 

she   had,   a   hundred   different   times,   calcu- 
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lated  her  own  and  her  rival's  pretensions, 
and  chances  of  success.  But  she  had  done 
more  than  this.  She  had  performed  the  still 
more  difficult  task  of  exactly  analyzing  her 
own  character. 

We  have  all  two  opinions  of  ourselves. 
One,  a  comfortable,  self-satisfied  opinion, 
which  we  adopt  for  general  use  :  the  other, 
a  much  more  severe  and  correct  one,  which 
guides  us  when  we  have  any  matter  of  great 
importance  to  undertake.  In  the  case  of  the 
shrewd  widow,  these  two  estimates,  the  public 
and  the  private  one — if  we  may  so  term  them — 
differed  greatly  from  each  other. 

In  her  public  and  every  day  opinion  of 
herself,  she  was  very  near  perfection  :  good- 
tempered,  kind-hearted,  friendly,  generous, 
lady-like,  every  thing,  in  short,  that  was 
elegant  and  delightful. —  In  her  private 
opinion,  the  opinion  of  her  inner  mind,  and 
the  one  which  was  to  be  resorted  to  on  grand 
occasions,  she  admitted,  although  unwillingly, 
that  the  vivacity  of  her  feelings  might  some- 
times approach  to  what  the  unkind  would 
denominate    pas&ion  -.—that    her    friendships 
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were  tinged  with  self-interest ;  her  generosity 
with  self-indulgence  ; — that  her  kind-hearted- 
ness sometimes  changed  into  malignity ;  and, 
— the  most  painful  admission  of  all, — that  her 
manner  and  conversation,  if  not  kept  under 
the  most  strict  control,  were  what  a  fastidious 
world  might  term  coarse  and  plebeian. 

All  these  slight  imperfections  she  now  care- 
fully reviewed  in  their  full  extent ;  and  deli- 
berately arranged,  how  best  they  could  be  so 
subdued,  or  disguised,  that  Hardinge — clear- 
sighted and  penetrating  as  she  knew  he  was — 
should  still  be  unable  to  detect  them.  Her 
fears  of  her  fair  rival  became  gradually  less 
and  less.  She  admitted  that  she  was  hand- 
some ;  but  Mrs.  Dobson,  even  in  her  very 
inmost  mind,  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
every  thing  which  her  looking-glass  told  her ; 
and  she  felt  assured,  that  her  youth,  her  plump 
attractions,  and  her  lively  countenance,  would 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  stately  charms 
of  the  ■  stupid  old  maid,'  as  she  now  privately 
denominated  the  '  dear  Bella'  of  former  days. 

Hour  after  hour  did  she  employ  in  con- 
structing and  reconstructing  her  future  plans 
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of  operation ;  and,  when  at  length  she  de- 
scended to  her  drawing-room,  and  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  permission  ordered  her  carriage 
for  an  airing,  she  felt  herself  as  completely  the 
ruler  of  future  events,  as  Buonaparte  ever  did 
in  his  best  days,  before  he  grew  fat  and  slept 
away  his  mornings  on  sofas. 

The  gentle-hearted  spinster  had  not  taken 
offence  at  the  somewhat  abrupt  message,  which 
she  had  received  at  her  friend's  door.  She 
called  again  to  make  inquiries  the  next  day, 
and  the  next.  On  the  latter  she  was  admitted  ; 
and  although  at  first  Mrs.  Dobson  assumed  a 
somewhat  cold  manner,  it  gradually  wore  off ; 
and  the  two  friends,  to  all  appearance,  had  re- 
sumed their  former  bond  of  union.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  soothed  and  amused  the  widow 
by  her  visits  and  conversation;  and  the  widow 
propitiated  the  spinster  by  various  friendly  at- 
tentions, and  by  nice  little  sick-room  dinners 
skilfully  diversified.  Hardinge's  name  was 
seldom  mentioned.  When  it  was,  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  assumed  a  look  of  indifference  regarding 
him,  which  greatly  relieved  Miss  Chamber- 
layne's  mind  :  and  the  spinster,  although  she 
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was  unable  to  speak  of  him  without  the  tone  of 
her  voice  becoming  peculiarly  tender,  and  her 
eyes  being  cast  up  to  heaven,  still  refrained  from 
appropriating  him  to  herself  by  the  appellation 
of  *  my  Charles/  She  might,  however,  have 
done  so  with  impunity ;  for  the  widow,  who 
hourly  became  more  and  more  confident  of  the 
success  which  must  attend  her  own  system  of 
operation,  cared  little  what  her  fair  rival's  real 
or  imaginary  claims  might  be,  convinced  that 
she  could  annihilate  them  all. 

One  of  the  few  lines  of  poetry,  which  Mrs. 
Dobson  thought  worth  remembering,  was  that 
which  asserts  that, 

1  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.' 

She  had  been  guided  by  this  axiom  ;  and  had 
studied  the  subject  profoundly  and  uninter- 
mittingly  from  a  period  commencing  a  very 
few  weeks  after  the  decease  of  her  lamented 
husband  : — and  the  general  principles  of  the 
science,  which  she  had  thus  obtained,  were 
now  to  be   brought  to  bear  on  an  individual 

case. 

Mrs.  Dobson  thought  Hardinge  a  very  charm- 
Q  2 
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ing  man ;  but  she  supposed  him  to  be  only 
human  ;  and  she  was  convinced  that  he  must  be 
superhuman,  if  he  were  able  to  withstand 
such  a  succession  of  dinners  as  she  determined 
to  give  him.  Handsome  and  untouched  by 
age  as  he  was,  both  in  appearance  and  manner, 
still  she  knew  that  he  had  reached  that  period 
of  life  at  which  few  sounds  vibrate  so  near  the 
heart,  as  that  of  the  dinner  bell ;  and  on  this 
knowledge  she  resolved  to  base  all  her  future 
proceedings. 

'  Gutta  cavat  lapidem  uon  vi  sedseepe  cadendo,' 

is  true  of  a  multiplicity  of  things ;  but  is  not 
more  true  of  any  thing  than  of  a  judiciously 
administered  series  of  good  dinners.  Their 
more  obvious  result  may  sometimes  be  to  acid 
rotundity  to  the  figure;  but  upon  the  mind 
they  never  fail  to  produce  a  deep  and  ever- 
increasing  impression. 

Mrs.  Dobson's  first  call  was  at  the  Manor- 
house,  accompanied  by  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
the  fair  spinster  having  however  first  obtained  a 
specific  promise  from  her  friend,  that  she  would 
not  etner  the  nouse.     The  fact  was,  that  the 
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Darwinian  outrage  was  still  recent ;  and  Miss 
Chain  be  rlayne  was  determined,  sooner  or  later, 
personally  to  express  to  Mr.  Hardinge  her  sen- 
timents as  to  his    misconduct.     She  had  only 
seen  him  three  times  since  the  sad  occurrence. 
Once  was  in  the  street,  which  of  course  was  not 
a  proper  arena  for  such  a  discussion.     The  next 
time  was  at  the  Vicarage ;  but  there  the  attack 
could  not  be  made  without  the  whole  transac- 
tion's becoming  '  an   ecclesiastical  affair,    and 
her  placing  herself  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection  of   the  Church ;'  added  to   which   she 
stood  greatly  in  awe  of  the  strong  good  sense 
of  the  Vicar's  lady.     The  third  opportunity  was 
when  Hardinge  called  upon  her  at  Eglantine 
Bower ;  but  then  he  was  in  such  good  spirits, 
so  amiable,  and  looked  so   beautiful,  that  she 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  vex  him.     Still 
her  determination  remained  unaltered  ;  and  she 
had   some    hopes,    although     she    would   not 
whisper  them  even  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  that  her 
admonitory  chastisement,  managed  as  she  in- 
tended to  manage  it,   might,   to  use  her  own 
phrase,    '  bring  his  intentions    to    a  climax.' 
To  enter  his  house  whilst  this  affair  was  pend- 
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ing,  was  of  course  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  widow  had  by  little  and  little  extracted 
from  her  simple-hearted  friend  the  whole  of 
the  indecorous  proceeding.  She  gave  no  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  but  it  pleased  her  much;  for 
it  evinced,  as  she  conceived,  the  slight  degree 
of  estimation  in  which  Hardinge  held  the 
spinster  ;  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
it  was  a  notable  exemplification  to  him  of  the 
total  want  of  common  sense  in  his  fair  friend. 

The  carriage,  as  it  drove  up  to  the  Manor- 
house  by  the  new  and  picturesque  approach 
which  Hardinge  had  just  completed,  passed 
not  far  from  the  windows  of  his  library.  He 
saw  the  ladies,  and  at  once  sallied  forth  to  wel- 
come them.  His  congratulations  to  the  widow 
on  her  recovery  were  very  animated,  and  his 
salutation  of  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  at  once 
friendly  and  polite.  Of  course  he  pressed  them 
to  alight,  and  honour  his  humble  roof  with 
their  presence.  But  the  widow  refused — Miss 
Chamberlayne  all  the  time  pulling  her  by  the 
sleeve  with  a  violence,  which  threatened  ruin  to 
her  splendid  habiliments,  and  muttering  in  a 
scarcely-articulate    voice,    "  imperatively   im- 
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possible!  Remember  the  impediment.  My 
dearest  Anna,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  move  ! 
I  shall  faint  if  you  leave  the  carriage/' 

The  widow  extended  her  arm,  and  placed  in 
Hardinge's  hand  her  card,  and  a  note  of  invi- 
tation; saying,  in  her  softest  tone,    "I  hope, 
Mr.  Hardinge,  that  you    will   remember   you 
owe  me  a  visit :  and  that  you  will  not  stand  on 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which   are   all  absurd 
things  down  here  in  the  country;  but  give  me 
the  pleasure  of   your  company   to  dinner  to- 
morrow.    INo  party  but  our  friend  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  and  one  or  two  other  neighbours;  and 
I  hope  you    will   not   object   to   a   mere  plain 
family  dinner,  in  a  quiet,  sociable,  friendly  way.'' 
Our  hero  expressed  his   high    sense   of  the 
widow's  politeness;  how  happy  he  should  be  to 
wait  upon  her,   &c.  &c.     She   again   repeated 
how  much   she  considered   the  happiness  of  a 
country  life    to   consist   in  an   absence   of  all 
form  and  ceremony;   and  the   carriage  drove 
away,  and  had   almost  reached   the   entrance 
gates,  before  Miss  Chamberlayne  relaxed  her 
features  from  the  plaintive  look  of  injured  vir- 
tue, in  which  she  had  retained  them  during 
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the  whole  of  the  interview.  She  then  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  said, 

"  My  dearest  Anna,  did  you  ever  see  a  man 
look  so  handsome  in  a  morning  dress  !" 

"  Yes,  hundreds  !"  answered  the  widow  : 
"  Lord  bless  you,  Bella,  the  man's  well  enough  ; 
but  he  would  be  thought  nothing  of  at  Bath 
or  Cheltenham." 

''Thought  nothing  of!"  repeated  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  with  a  look  of  amazement  : 
"Why,  my  dear  friend,  you  were  in  raptures 
with  him  when  you  saw  him  in  the  church- 
yard." 

"  Oh  to  be  sure'/'  said  Mrs.  Dobson  ;  "  every 
thing  is  passable  in  the  country.  But  Chel- 
tenham is  the  place  for  handsome  men,  Isa- 
bella." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  spinster,  uttering  a 
sound  closely  allied  to  a  groan ;  and  wishing 
most  devoutly,  from  the  very  bottom  of  her 
heart,  that  the  widow  was  at  that  moment 
enjoying  all  the  beauties  animate  and  inanimate 
of  her  former  residence. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Mrs.  Dobson, 
when   for   the   first   time    she   saw    Hardinge 
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seated  at  her  dinner  table  ;  when  for  the  first 
time  she  heard  him  praise  the  admirable  skill 
of  her  cook.  The  plain  family-dinner  was, 
as  might  be  supposed,  a  perfect  specimen,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  what  a  dinner  should  be  ; 
and  due  honour  was  done  to  it  by  every  one, 
Hardinge  among  the  rest.  Our  hero  was  a 
manly  fellow,  and  could  dine  off  bread  and 
cheese  as  contentedly  as  any  one  :  but  he  was 
not  so  devoid  of  intellect  as  not  to  know,  and 
appreciate,  the  difference  between  a  good  dinner 
and  a  bad  one. 

Every  one  remembers,  that  when  some  im- 
pudent witling,  astonished  at  Samuel  Johnson's 
gastronomic  eagerness,  ventured  to  say  to  him, 
4  Dear  me,  Doctor,  I  thought  you  philosophers 
did't  care  what  you  eat?'  that  godlike  man, — 
and  godlike  he  was  in  appetite  as  in  genius,— 
crushed  him  at  once  into  his  proper  nothing- 
ness, by  exclaiming,  with  a  frown  of  treble 
blackness,  '  Sir  ! — do  you  think  that  good 
things  were  meant  only  for  fools?' 

Such  an  opinion  formed  no  part  of  Har- 
dinge's  creed  :  few  men   have  been  gifted   by 
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Providence  with  more  correct  and  acute  powers 
of  judgment  on  every  branch  of  sustenance  : 
and  had  he  ever  deemed  it  worth  his  while  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  science,  he  might 
have  ranked  high  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
iNoblemen  and  Commoners  who  have  immor- 
talized themselves,  and  benefitted  Europe  by 
their  discoveries  in  it.  This  however  be  had 
never  done  :  and  without  attempting  the  pro- 
duction of  good  dinners,  his  exertions  had  been 
limited  to  their  demolition. 

A  quick  and  correct  eye ;  olfactory  nerves  of 
great  sensibility ;  and  that  most  important  of 
all  the  senses, — the  taste,— -at  once  exact,  re- 
fined, and  patient  of  fatigue ;  all  these  gifts  of 
nature,  the  happy  blending  of  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  an  accomplished 
eater,  our  hero  possessed  in  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, of  which,  occupied  as  his  mind  had 
been  by  other  pursuits,  he  himself  was  not 
aware. 

Mrs.  Dobson's  determination  was,  to  bring 
these  latent  powers  into  full  play ;  and  the 
party  to  which  he  was  now  invited,  was  the 
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commencement  of  a  long  and  rapid  succession 
of  dinners,  each,  if  possible,  more  elaborate  and 
refined  than  its  precursors. 

Almost  every  other  day  was  Hardinge  in- 
vited to  Hill-side  Cottage  :  and  uniformly  was 
Miss  Chamberlayne  invited  to  meet  him.  No- 
thing could  be  more  free  from  jealousy  than 
the  widow's  conduct  appeared  to  be.  She 
seemed  anxious  to  show  off  her  friend  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  evinced  no  alarm  what- 
ever at  the  tete-a-tete  walk  to  Eglantine  Bower, 
which  closed  the  entertainments  of  the  day. 
Nor  had  she  in  reality  any  fear  of  the  spinster; 
her  confidence  in  her  own  success  being  built 
on  the  two  unshakeable  pillars  of  her  cook's 
skill,  and  her  own  charms. 

Whatever  alarm  she  felt  had  reference  to 
her  own  activity  of  temper;  to  those  elevations 
of  tone  and  energies  of  gesture,  which  are  some- 
times denominated,  '  fits  of  passion.'  The 
mastering  these  in  the  presence  of  Hardinge 
formed  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  in 
the  system  of  operation  which  she  had  laid 
down  for  her  own  guidance :  and  whatever 
provoking  things   Miss  Chamberlayne    might 
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do  or  say,  intentionally  or  unintentionally  ; — 
whatever  blunders  the  servants  might  commit; 
however  adversely  her  cards  might  run  ; — still 
she  resolved  to  control  her  eager  feelings,  al- 
though her  heart  should  break  in  the  attempt. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  other  friends  were 
invited ;  but  much  more  frequently  the  trio 
composed  the  entire  party.  In  neither  case  was 
any  attempt  made  by  Mrs.  Dobson  to  depress 
her  fair  friend,  or  to  appropriate  Hardinge's 
attentions  exclusively  to  herself.  She  was  sa- 
tisfied with  the  long  morning  visits,  which,  as 
in  duty  bound,  he  occasionally  paid  her  :  or  if 
at  any  time  she  did  contrive  to  separate  the 
spinster  from  him  for  a  brief  interval,  it  was 
done  in  such  a  playful,  amiable  manner,  that 
Miss  Chamberlayne  herself  could  not  com- 
plain. 

Thus  on  one  occasion,  after  the  trio  had 
dined  most  sociably  and  agreeably  together, 
and  Hardinge,  devoting  as  usual  only  a  few 
minutes  to  the  exquisite  claret,  had  followed 
the  ladies  into  the  drawing-room  ;  it  occurred 
to  the  widow  that  a  tete-a-tete  walk  with  him 
in  the  garden  would  be  very  refreshing.     She 
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therefore,  on  his  entering  the  room,  seated 
herself  at  a  little  table  on  which  was  a  solitaire 
board,  and  began  with  great  intentness  to  busy 
herself  with  the  pegs.  She  soon  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair;  and  exclaimed, 

"  I  firmly  believe  it  is  impossible  to  be  done !" 

li  Impossible,  Anna  dear  !"  cried  the  easily 
entrapped  spinster  :  "  Oh  dear,  I  can  do  it  to 
an  incalculable  certainty  !" 

"  Well,  Bella,  I  will  bet  you  a  shilling,  now, 
this  very  minute,  that  you  won't  do  it.,, 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  pleased  to  show  her 
skill,  pleased  to  win  the  shilling,  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  bet,  and  sat  down  to  arrange  the 
board. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Hardinge,"  cried  the  widow, 
"  it  will  not  be  fair  for  us  to  confuse  her  by  look- 
ing on.     Let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  garden." 

"  Surely,  that  will  be  dangerous,  my  dear 
Madam,"  cried  Hardinge,  laughing  ;  "  our 
fair  friend  will  be  certain  to  cheat  yGu." 

"  Oh  no,  she  won't  !  I  know  her  too  well 
for  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Dobson  ;  u  I  would  trust 
her  with  uncounted  gold.      Come,"    she    re- 
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peated,  and  passing  her  arm  within  Hardinge's, 
led  him  out  upon  the  lawn. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  perceived  the  trap  in 
which  she  had  been  caught ;  and  looked  after 
them  with  a  rueful  glance.  She  was  as  honest 
a  gamester  as  ever  existed ;  but  what  honesty 
could  stand  such  usage  ?  Placing  all  the  pegs, 
as  rapidly  as  her  trembling  fingers  would  enable 
her  to  do,  she  very  quickly  sallied  out  after  the 
fugitives. 

Their  pace  was  as  slow  as  possible  ;  nor  had 
they  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  lawn  ;  nor  had 
Mrs.  Dobson,  as  she  leant  tenderly  on  her  com- 
panion's arm,  completed  her  first  speech  of  how 
much  she  felt  that  she  required  support ;  when 
a  quick  step  was  heard  close  behind  them,  and 
the  very  next  instant  Miss  Chamberlayne  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Anna,  dear,  I  have  won  the  game  !" 

"  Dear  me,  how  quick/'  said  Mrs.  Dobson; 
"  but  it  was  all  luck.  You  are  such  a  lucky 
creature !  Well,  I  will  bet  you  a  half  a  crown 
you  won't  win  another  game."  * 

Hardinge  laughed  aloud,— not  to  do  so  was 
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impossible; — and  the  spinster,  drawing  herself 
up,  and  the  blood  mounting  to  her  cheek,  said 
with  some  asperity  : — 

u  No,  thank  you,  Mrs. ,  Anna  dear  ! — 

We  will  procrastinate  the  contest  till  we  have 
terminated  our  walk." 

Little  moments  of  irritation  like  this  would 
sometimes  occur  :  but  on  the  whole  the  parties 
at  Hill-side  Cottage  wentoffmost  harmoniously. 
Mrs.  Dobson  was  satisfied  with  the  steady  pro- 
gress, which  she  was  convinced  she  was  making 
in  our  hero's  good  graces.  Miss  Chamber- 
layne,  although  full  of  innumerable  alarms  and 
fears,  still  was  buoyed  up  by  hope.  Her  moon- 
light walks  with  the  object  of  her  adoration 
from  Hill-side  Cottage  to  her  Bower,  secured 
from  all  impropriety  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
William  Battersby  and  his  lanthorn,  were  mo- 
ments of  unspeakable  delight  to  her.  And  on 
these  occasions  there  was  an  approach,  a  very 
slight  approach,  on  Hardinge's  part,  to  some- 
thinglike swaining,  which  did  her  heart  good; 
although  she  wished  his  manner  had  not  been 
quite  so  cheerful  and  laughing ;  and  although  he 
never  would  call  her  Isabel,  without  the  *  Miss.' 
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Still  these  nocturnal  walks  were  very  desirable 
things  ;  and  those  days,  on  which  they  were 
expected  to  occur,  they  occupied  her  thoughts 
almost  unintermittingly  from  breakfast  to  din- 
ner time. 

On  each  occasion  she  resolved  to  inflict  upon 
the  culprit  the  long-delayed  chastisement  for 
his  misconduct,  with  regard  to  the  '  Loves  of 
the  Plants  :'  but  when  the  hour  arrived,  he  was 
so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  agreeable,  and  his  man- 
ner seemed  so  much  as  if  he  was  going  to  say 
something  very  particular ,  that  she  could  never 
bring  herself  to  enter  upon  the  subject:  so  that, 
at  length,  she  abandoned  the  intention  altoge- 
ther, trusting  that  the  upbraidings  of  his  own 
conscience  would  be  his  sufficient  punishment  ; 
and  that  she  should  be  enabled  to  find  better 
modes  of  bringing  his  somewhat  ■  dilatory  in- 
tentions to  a  climax.' 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
posed to  censure  Hardinge  for  thus,  in  any  de- 
gree, trifling  with  the  fond  hopes  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. It  was  contrary  to  his  natural 
goodness  of  disposition  to  give  any  human  being 
pain.     But  he  well  knew,  that  for  a  long  sue- 
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cession  of  years  Miss  Chamberlayne's  heart  had 
been  subject  to  occasional   attacks  of  tender- 
ness ;  and   that,   various  as  they  had  been  in 
object  and  duration,  they  had  none  of  them  se- 
riously affected  her  general  health  or  spirits  ; 
nor  did  he  suppose  that  the  present  energy  of 
her  sentiments  would  be  followed  by  any  more 
important  results.      Hardinge   was  neither   a 
vain,  nor  a  conceited  man ;  and  it  was  probably 
because  he  was  not  such,  that  he  thought  less 
than  he  ought  to  have  done  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  fair  friend.     We  do  not  acquit  him  of  blame 
in  all  this  :  but  there  was  no  intention  to  cause 
one  moment's  pain.     He  was  unemployed,  and 
his  time  hung  heavily  on   his  hands.      Miss 
Chamber] ayne   was  handsome  :    she  occupied 
and  diverted  him.     He  yielded  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  thought  no  deeper  of 
the  matter. 

And  how  stood  the  account  between  him  and 
the  other  admiring  lady  ?  Very  differently. 
Day  by  day,  the  subtle  widow  was  drawing  the 
meshes  of  her  skilfully  constructed  net  closer 
and  closer  around  him.  Despite  her  caution, 
and  through  all  the  constraint  which  she  im- 
posed upon  herself,  Hardinge  saw  too  much  of 
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her  real  character  either  to  esteem  or  love  her  ; 
hut  she  had  her  attractions,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  avail  herself  of  them  to  the  utmost.  She 
was  greatly  his  junior;  and  she  did  not  attempt 
to  disguise,  that  she  was  terribly  in  love  with 
him. — Had  her  dinner  attacks  produced  any 
effect  upon  him  ?  We  answer  at  once — Yes, — 
and  a  very  powerful  effect  ;  nor  could  Har- 
dinge  have  been  the  man  of  talent  and  in- 
tellect, which  he  was,  had  the  case  been  other- 
wise. 

By  degrees  Judge  Hannah's  little  dinners, 
excellent  and  carefully  arranged  as  they  were, 
ceased  to  content  him.  He  missed  the  luxuries 
of  the  widow's  richer  table.  His  own  plain 
sherry  and  port  were  flavourless  and  tame 
when  contrasted  with  her  champagne  and  her- 
mitage. In  short,  Mrs.  Dobson's  system  was 
founded  on  the  undeviating  principles  of 
human  nature ;  and  it  succeeded ;  as  it  must 
always  succeed,  with  a  man  of  elevated  taste 
and  genius,  who  is  not  protected  by  constant 
occupation,  by  the  total  absence  of  th_  gastric 
juice,  or  by  the  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. 
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We  know  of  no  subject,  at  least  of  no  sub- 
ject of  equal  importance,  upon  which  such 
erroneous  ideas  are  entertained  as  with  regard 
to  the  mental  powers  which  the  science  of  the 
table  demands. 

The  man  who  distinguishes  himself  by  his 
taste  and  judgment  in  poetry,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, or  music,  is  looked  up  to  as  a  person  of 
superior  intellect  and  dignified  pursuits;  whilst 
he  who  patiently  and  zealously  devotes  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  infinitely  more 
important    and    difficult   study  of    the    table, 

is    contemned    as   a  man  of   low    and   feeble 
i 

mind. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded,  more  false, 
more  unjust,  than  this  opinion.  The  very  self- 
same powers  of  the  mind  are  required  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  gastronomic  science  as  by  the 
lovers  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  liberal  arts. 
If  the  soul  be  gifted  with  that  finer  tempera- 
ment, which  is  requisite  to  appreciate  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  it 
must  ako  be  awake,  vividly  awake,  to  the 
master-pieces  of  the  kitchen. 

VOL.    I.  R 
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We  know  the  breathless  pleasure  with  which, 
— when  the  door  of  some  famous  gallery  is 
thrown  open  before  us  for  the  first  time, — we 
look  in,  and  at  one  rapid  glance  perceive  what 
schools  predominate  ;  where  the  Florentine 
frowns  upon  us  ;  where  the  Roman  is  all  grace 
and  dignity ;  where  the  Venetian  blazes  in  its 
splendour,  and  where  Rubens,  a  school  in 
himself,  dazzles  with  the  richness  of  his  har- 
mony. We  deny  the  possibility  of  any  man  feel- 
ing this,  who  does  not  also  feel  an  electric  thrill 
of  delight  when,  amidst  deep  and  respectful 
silence,  the  covers  are  removed  from  some 
skilfully  appointed  table. 

Is  it  possible,  we  boldly  ask,  for  any  man  to 
enjoy,  really  and  intensely,  the  rich  colouring 
of  a  Titian,  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  Cuyp, 
whose  heart  does  not  glow,  whose  pulses  do 
not  more  quickly  beat,  at  the  sight  of  a  well- 
dressed  hen  pheasant,  or  the  tender,  warm, 
crumbling,  low-toned  brown  of  a  newly-cap- 
tured, and  skilfully-fried  sole  ?  We  fearlessly 
auswer— No  ! 

It  is  not  every  one,  perhaps,  who  could  feel, 
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or  even  comprehend,  the  deep  delight  with 
which  we  stand  opposite  to  one  of  the  grand 
dark-green  landscapes  of  Gaspar  Poussin. 
How  the  eye  is  strained  to  see,  if  possible,  be- 
yond the  masses  of  light  mist  which  shroud 
the  distance,  and  to  trace  all  the  lovely  forms 
of  precipice  and  mountain  which  they  appear 
to  conceal.  Our  sensations  are  exactly  the 
same,  or  even  more  vivid,  when,  the  tureen- 
cover  rapidly  withdrawn  by  an  alert  but  sedate 
butler,  we  gaze  on  the  first  burst  of  glorious 
vapour  rising  in  the  air,  and  strive  to  pene- 
trate through  it  into  the  wide  expanse  of  turtle 
which  in  placid  stillness  lies  beneath.  Then, 
as  by  degrees  the  fragrant  steam  exhales,  the 
enraptured  eye  dwells  on  the  islands  of  float- 
ing verdure  thickly  clustered  over  its  surface. 
In  both  these  cases  the  mental  energy,  the  in- 
tellectual elevation,  are  the  same. 

As  to  poetry, — a  thousand  strictly  culinary 
passages  in  the  sublimest  works  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  prove  that  the  gastronomic  and 
poetic  minds  are  intimately  allied.  We  will 
not  insist  upon  Lucretius'  evident  partiality  for 
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honey  ;  because  the  passage  may  probably  have 
reference  to  the  too  abundant  dinner  of  a  pre- 
ceding day, — a  juvenile  indiscretion  merely  ; — 
but  we  will  ask  whether,  had  barley-sugar 
not  been  invented,  Milton  would  ever  have 
sung  of 


many  a  winding  bout 


Of  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out.' 

And  as  to  music — what  music  is  there  su- 
perior to  that  of  a  well  sustained  discharge  of 
champagne  corks  ?  nay  even  more  sublunary 
wines  are  vocal.  Witness  Prince  Hoare's 
deathless  stanza  : — 

*  I  gingerly  take  up  a  bottle  ; 
The  saw-dust  I  puff  from  it's  coat : 
The  cork  how  it  sings  in  the  throttle, 
But  sweeter  than  Mara  its  note  !' 

In  early  youth  we  were  so  devotedly  attached 
to  poetry  and  painting,  that  even  now,  when 
our  mind  is  stored  with  better  and  more  solid 
things,  it  is  painful  to  us  to  admit  their  in- 
feriority to  the  arts  of  bodily  sustenance :  nor 
can  we  bring  ourselves  to  put  the  argument 
against  them  as  strongly  as  we  might.     We 
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have  not  availed  ourselves  of  the  delicious 
odours,  which  stream  up  towards  heaven  from 
a  large  majority  of  the  most  precious  viands. 
We  have  spoken  only  of  the  mental  delight, 
which  food  bestows  upon  a  man  of  genius 
through  the  organs  of  sight.  Nor  have  we 
adverted  to  the  infinitely  more  intense  and 
more  enduring  happiness  which  the  self-same 
food  affords  to  the  taste.  This  we  have  feared 
to  do  ;  for  Ave  know  that  any  words,  which 
we  could  command,  would  be  too  poor,  too 
weak  '  for  the  great  argument.'  We  can  de- 
scribe the  appearance  of  a  haunch  of  venison, 
and  even,  although  the  task  be  difficult,  its 
odour  also  : — but  what  pen, — merely  human, 
— could  ever  do  justice  to  its  taste?  Is  it  not 
conclusive  in  our  favour,  that,  whilst  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  address  themselves 
to  our  imagination,  through  one  sense  only,  a 
pine-apple,  a  peach,  the  glorious  haunch  itself, 
the  wood-cock  reposing  on  its  judiciously  pro- 
portioned toast  reach  the  heart,  at  the  self- 
same moment,  by  three  separate  avenues  of 
delight? 
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The  result  to  which  we  come  is  this  ;  that 
the  man,  who  does  not  bend  with  reverence 
before  the  labours  of  an  Ude  or  a  Kitchiner, 
may  talk  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Titian,  of  Handel  and 
Mozart, — he  may  talk  of  them,  but  he  has 
never,  never  felt  them.  They  were  all  thrown 
away  upon  him:  they  were  all  sealed 
books  :  he  has  never  felt  them  as  they  should 
be  felt. 

Let  people,  in  Heaven's  name,  if  they  think 
fit,  despise  the  luxuries  of  the  table  ;  but  let 
them,  if  they  are  honest,  admit  also  that  they 
have  no  soul  to  enjoy,  no  faculties  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  any  of  the  other  liberal 
arts. 

It  may  probably  be  imagined,  that  we  have 
entered  into  this  long  disquisition  in  defence 
of  our  hero. — Not  so. — We  are  convinced  that 
he  requires  no  defence.  But  we  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  subject ;  and  by  a  desire  to 
place  a  much  misunderstood  class  of  mental 
enjoyments  on  a  truer  footing,  than  that  on 
which  they  at  present  stand  in  the   opinion  of 
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many  very  well-intentioned,  and,  in  other  re- 
spects, really  sensible  people  :  all  of  whom  go 
on  quietly  believing,  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them,  that  an  Alderman  and  a  Blockhead,  are 
synonymous  terms. 


END  of  vol.  r. 


KJ.    NORMAN,    PRINTEP,    MAIDEN    LANE     COVENT    GARDEN, 
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